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PREFACE 


It is the primary object of this book in dealing witli specific 
crops to present in a simple way the major oi)erations that 
will enable the grower to grow and market his crops success- 
fully. Practices that are effective in reducing tlie cost of 
production, increasing yields, improving crop qualities, main- 
taining fertility, and marketing efficiently are given particular 
emphasis. 

The achievements of recent years in developing a national 
program directed toward the production of increased food 
during the war years and post-war period of world-wide star- 
vation, the balancing of crop production, and the conservation 
of soils are given an important place in this book. 

The public mind, as never before, is aware of the fact that 
exhaustive farming at low prices for staple crops has cost 
the nation dearly in loss of soil fertility. The individual 
farmer knows that he must receive a price for his products 
above the cost of production in order to be able to maintain 
or improve fertility by buying the seed of leguminous crops 
and grasses, applying lime and fertilizer where needed, and 
employing sound rotation practices. 

It is hoped that this book will aid individual growers in 
improving their crop rotations and increasing their profits 
through efficient production methods. It is also tlie desire of 
the authors and editors that the importance of balancing pro- 
duction in accordance with market demands, protecting soils 
from erosion losses and depletion by exhaustive farming, and 
the need of returning fertility to offset drafts of war and'^post- 

war production will be thoroughly understood bv all who read 
this book. 

The Editors axd Authors 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 

by 

THE AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


The function of the teacher is to guide the work of students. 
It is his privilege to inspire and challenge students to make 
the most of their opportunities. Teaching is not a job of 
“peddling” subject matter to unwilling pupils, but it is the 
creative undertaking of formulating an environment or learn- 
ing- situation in which each individual finds satisfaction in 

o 

intellectual achievement. The art of the teacher is expressed 
in his ability to stir the fundamental human urges that are 
the basis of interest. Create a sound interest in a worthy 
objecth’e and the work of teaching is more than half done. 

This book has been written not only from the standpoint 
of presenting information having to do with crop management 
and soil conservation but also with the thought of organizing 
it in a reasonably satisfactory" manner for teaching purposes. 
It is assumed that all or a large part of a school year is to be 
devoted to the development in individual students of particu- 
lar abilities in the field of crop management and soil conserva- 
tion. In addition to this period of intensive training, it is ex- 
pected that students will be under the direction of the teacher 
in conducting supervised practice and project work closely re- 
lated to the school work. Such a program calls for a broad 

plan of action for students and teacher to follow in achieving 
their purposes. 


Plan of Instruction. The followdng general plan is sug- 
gested with the thought that it may correlate the plan of the 
book with a program of instruction. The plan is presented 
as a general outline with the expectation that teachers will 
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inodifv it to meet their needs and that details will be added 

% 

according to the local situation. 

I. Develop in students an appreciation of the importance 

of efficiency in crop management and soil conservation. 

Spend the first class period in helping students to analyze 
the purposes of devoting time to work in the field of crop 
inoduction and soil conservation. This may be done by 
placing upon the blackboard such a cpiestion as, “Should 
‘Future Farmers’ spend time in studying crop management 
and soil conservation?” A group of farm boys under the 
direction of a good teacher will soon formulate statements 
suitable for recording upon the blackboard. AnaKze the 
question from the standpoint of the individual student, and 
then enlarge upon it until problems of national polic> ha^ e 
been reached. The first chapter of this book provides useful 
information concerning the importance to the nation of effi- 
cient soil conservation and crop management. 

tip to the teacher— answer the question to your own satis- 
faction before attempting to direct a discussion concerning it. 

II. Develop an understanding of the relationship of Crop 
Management and Soil Conservation on a given farm to the 

whole farming program of that farm. 

All too often teachers cause students to deal with an enter- 
prise or phase of crop production as if it were a detached 
portion of the farming program. For example, pastures should 
not be dealt with as pastures alone, but from the standpoint 
of developing a pasture program to meet the needs for pasture 
in the plan of farm management. Do not teach alfalfa, but 
guide students in considering the production of alfalfa to meet 
the needs for feeding livestock. Constant attention should be 
given to interrelationships in order to develop in students a 
sense of perspective or balance. farmer has to be con- 
cerned with the parts of a whole and not just the paits. 

X beginning toward the achievement of this point of view 
may be made bv a class period devoted to developing the dia- 
gram suggested' in Chapter II. The diagram is useful in de- 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 

veloping an understanding of the part played by croj) manage- 
ment and soil conservation in a total farming program. 

III. Discuss with students the possibilities for supervised 
practice programs or projects and for planning crop manage- 
ment and soil conservation programs for their home farms. 

Devote a class period or two to outlining the major prob- 
lems in crop management and soil conservation that exist upon 
the home farms of students. Help students to see not only 
that a well-chosen program of supervised practice or project 
work can make definite improvement in the farming practices 
on their home farms, but that the experiences of carrying out 
such programs are extremely valuable in developing farming 
ability. Guide students in making a list of possible oppor- 
tunities, such as the establishment of a legume hay crop, the 
testing of certain cover and green-manuring crops, improve- 
ments in pastures, the introduction of new seed, the growing 
of certain cash crops, the introduction of improved fertilizer 
practices, eradication of noxious weeds, the testing of certain 
soil-conservation practices, or the planting of certain areas to 
trees. 

It is not expected that all students will make final decisions 
when the suggestions for supervised practice programs are first 
presented, but it is important to present such proposals within 
the first few days of the school year in order that specific 
plans may be matured at an early date. Guide students in 
planning long-time programs that are a real challenge. 

IV. Plan the Program of Instruction with Students. 

If the teacher has been successful in directing the thinking 
of students during the first few class-discussion periods, as 
suggested under headings I, II, and III, each student will have 
a definite realization of certain goals or objectives to be 
achieved and of definite problems to be solved. In other 
words, the teacher must arouse in students a distinct feeling 
of need for developing particular abilities in the field of crop 
management and soil conservation. 

Present to students such a question as, ‘‘How shall we 
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organize our progi'am of instruction? ’’ It is expected that 
teachers iriil have definite plans in mind, but there should be 
a pooling of the teacher's ideas with those of the students. 
From such a procedure should arise definite working plans 
that are understood and appreciated by both students and 
teacher. Such plans may follow the general procedures sug- 
gested under headings \ ^ I, and ^ II which follow. 

V. Spend a few periods of class time in gathering informa- 
tion about farming conditions and practices on home farms 
or from a farm which has been selected for intensive study. 

Real farm problems arise from actual farm situations; 
therefore, it is important to know farm conditions as they are. 
For example^ it is much more advantageous to attack an ac- 
tual problem of how to establish a vigorous stand of alfalfa 
than to study alfalfa. 

Plan a number of field trips to collect materials and in- 
formation to be used in the promotion of effective classroom 
work. See Chapter II for definite suggestions. 

VI. Devote a large portion of the time during the school 
year to developing in students an understanding of certain 
basic facts and principles having to do with crop management 
and soil conservation. 

Many farmers farm by thumb rules or, in other words, fol- 
low certain procedures and practices without knowing why. 
Certain practices may even be guided by superstitions. It 
seems important to suggest, for example, that the inoculation 
of legumes slunild mean more than merely following the direc- 
tions on the bottle. It may seem sensible to save seed from 
a field of hybrid corn unless one understands what happens 
to succeeding crops. The teacher should strive to introduce 
practical problem situations and then guide students in the 
development of an understanding of the facts and principles 
which are fundamental in the solution of the problems. 

Chapters III to XVIII have been especially designed to aid 
in an understanding of fundamental facts and principles re- 
latine particularly to crop management and soil conser^'ation. 
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See suggestions at the end of each chapter for help in j)lanning 
the instruction. 

VII. Completing and carrying out plans for supervised 
practice and farming programs having to do with crop man- 
agement and soil conservation. 

It is suggested that teachers and students give attention to 
supervised practice programs early in the school year. At 
every opportunity the teacher should push forward the plans 
for this phase of the instructional i)rogram. Efficiency in a 
supervised practice program in crops and soils may call for 
certain jobs to be performed early in the school year in i>repa- 
ration for the coming growing season. Certain nuHlifications 
in the teaching program should be made to care for such jo})s. 

When the instructional program, suggested under hea<ling 
VI, has been completed, it is suggested that the teacher guide 
students in completing their plans for supervised practice and 
farming programs. Make a job analysis of each enteri)rise or 
phase of the crop management and soil conservation programs 
with which the students are concerned. In making the man- 
agerial decisions and in carrying out the operative jobs, iis(‘ 
the facts and principles which have been developed in Part I 
of the book, together with the specific crop information founrl 
in Part II of the book. 

It is expected that the remainder of the school year will bo 
devoted to the completion of plans for carrying out the pro- 
posed supervised practice and farming programs relating to 
crop management and soil conservation. 

Chapter XVIII furnishes suggestions for this part of the 
instructional program. See diagram of suggested plan of 
instruction on page xvi. 

Reference Material. Since it is obviously impossible to in- 
clude in the text all the pertinent information dealing with 
crop management and soil conservation, especially as it may 
apply to specific local situations, teachers arc urged to secure 

reference books and bulletins to use in connection with this 
text. 
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General Plan for Instruction in Crop M.unagement 

AND Soil Conservation 


I. Develop in students an appreciation of the importance of effi- 
ciency in crop management and soil conser\’ation. Chapter I. 


II. 


Develop an understanding of the relationship of “Crop 
Management and Soil Consen-^ation" upon a given farm to the 
whole farming program of that farm. Chapter II. 


III. 


Discuss with students the possibilities for supertTsed practice 
programs or projects and for planning crop management and 
soil conservation programs for their home farms. Chapter II. 
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IV. Plan the program of instruction with students- Use , 

a class period or two for this work. Chapter II. 
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V. Make farm surveys to gather information about 
farming conditions and practices on home farms 
and in the community. Chapter II. 
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VI. Devote a large portion of the time during the school 
year to developing in students an understanding of 
certain basic facts and principles of crop manage- 
ment and soil conservation. 

Chapters III to XVH, inclusive, provide infor- 
mation and suggestions for sohdng the problen s 
which contribute to an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of crop management and soil conser\'ation. 


VII. Complete specific plans for stucient programs of j 
super^Tsed practice or project work. 

Make a job analysis of each farm enterprise or 
phase of crop management and soil conservation 
which students expect to carry' out. Use the facts 
and principles developed under ^ I above together 
with the information found in Part II of the text 
in soK-ing the managerial and operative problems 
revealed by the job analyses. 

S.e Chapter XVIII. 
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College or special texts in the field of crops and soils will be 
found especially useful to the teacher, as they often contain 
summaries of experiment station data troni many diffeient 
sources. If possible, secure the books listed as chapter refei- 

cncGS* 

Bulletins from the United States Department of Afirieiilture 
and the state agricultural exi)eriment stations and agricultural 
extension services should be procured. Some of the bulletins 
will be valuable only to the teacher, but others, if it is jios- 
sible to obtain them in sufficient quantity, will be valuable 

for both teacher and students. 

Types of Thinking to Stimulate. Too much emphasis has 

been placed upon the memorizing of subject matter to the (‘X- 
clusion of developing habits of eiTcctive thinking. If facts 
are needed and used in a process of effective thinking, their 
memorization becomes a by-product of the ]>rocess. 

Analxjtical Thinking. Whenever possible, give students the 
opportunity to “think things apart.” Do not analyze prob- 
lems for students but guide them in making their own analy- 
ses. Much of the value of the job-analysis procedure lies in 
training students to make their own analyses of entori)rises 
rather than in presenting them with detailed analyses. 

Judicial Thinking. Do not make decisions for students hut 
guide and correct them in making their own flccisions. The 
processes of reflective thinking call for a weighing of relative 
values and the formulation of an opinion or decision in tin* 
light of the facts. Develop in students an understanding of 
the difference between snap judgments based upon superficial 
evidence and judgments made after careful consideration of 
all the available facts. 


Creative Thinking. Whenever an individual, as the result 
of his own thinking, formulates a plan, creative thinking has 
taken place. 

Provide opportunity for students to develop and execute 
their own plans as far as possible. A plan submitted by a 
student to a teacher for approval leads to greater humaTi 
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duvclopment than a plan submitted by a teacher for 5>tudents 
to follow. 

Presenting Tabular Information. Much important infor- 
mation concerning crop management and soil conservation is 
available at agricultural experiment stations. ^luch of this 
information is in the form of statistical tables. Students of 

need to use such information, but much of its ^ alue 
is often lost because of poor presentation of data. To ask 
students to memorize the facts in tables is one of the surest 
ways of losing the interest students have; such a procedure 
jnav cause an active dislike for the whole teaching program. 

One of the best methods of presenting tabular information 
to students of agriculture is on the blackboard. !Many times, 
however, the regular blackboard space is limited; it is often 

for teachers to erase from blackboards material 
which has been used and to spend considerable time in copy- 
ing additional material while the class waits. The continuity 
of instructional procedure is broken, and classes often become 
restless while they wait for the information to be made ready 

for use. 

These problems may be overcome if a supply of paper 
blackboard is prepared. Paint heaw browm wTapping paper 
with one coat of blackboard dressing. The material dries 
rapidly, and within twenty-four hours the paper blackboard 

is ready for use. 

Before wTiting upon such a blackboard, rub the surface with 
an eraser impregnated w*ith chalk dust, to cover the black 
surface with a ci»ating of the dust. Clean off this coating 
with a piece of cheesecloth, and the surface is ready to be used 
like any blackboard. It is rather difficult to erase marks 
trom the blackboard unless the surface has first been covered 

with a light coating of chalk dust. 

Tables in blackboard size for class work are commonly dis- 
played in complete form, but a more effective method is to 
present such information with the most significant portions 
left out, so that the missing information may be filled in as 
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the ideas relating to the table are developed. When a com- 
plete table is displayed to a group of students, it i^ extremely 
difiScult to control attention because the tendency is to read the 
information rather than to follow the remarks made by the 
teacher. When the significant parts of the table have been 
omitted, the information has no meaning for the reader. The 
teacher can develop the information point by point, filling in 
the missing information as needed. The paper blackboard can 
be used to great advantage because the desired number of 
partial tables may be made ready for the class meetings. 
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PART I 


CHAPTER I 

BALANCING CROP PRODUCTION AND MAINTAIN- 
ING FERTILITY 


“We must consider ... not merely how to produce, but also how pro- 
duction affects the producer.” Theodohk Roosevelt 

The Land of America— Our Greatest Heritage. We are tlie 
fortunate possessors of over 610,000,000 acres of tilled or till- 
able soil available for growing the crops and livestock that 
feed and clothe the nation, provide raw materials for manu- 
facture, and supply export demands. This vast land area in- 
cludes the world’s greatest region of productive soils located 
under temperate climatic conditions — the Corn Belt of our 
Midwest. In our Southern States a great range of soils pro- 
duces crops under semi-tropical conditions. In our Northern 
States, and at higher altitudes, along our Appalachian and 
Rocky IMountain ranges, the grass and legume crops, grains, 
and root crops that are basic to dairy and animal production 
are extensively grown. In times of peace, the products of our 
soils are fundamental to our health, prosperity and peace; in 
times of war, they constitute a primary" source of our strength. 

The wide variety of climatic and soil conditions and the 
tempering influence of the oceans along our coast lines and of 
great inland bodies of water, such as our Great Lakes, provide 
the natural conditions for highly specialized field and truck 
crop, fruit, livestock, and poultry production. 

Our extensive area of tillable land varies greatly in the 
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character of the soil, ranging from heavy soils, such as clays 
and clay loams, to lighter soil classes, such as the sandy loams, 
sandv soils, and muck soils. In the ^STorthem States and over 
much of the Corn Belt, glaciers of past ages left a fertile drift 
soil, generally level or gently rolling. This glaciated country 
is traversed by frequent streams draining unusually broad 
glacial valleys, and dotted with fresh-water lakes of varying 
size — a well-watered region of grassland and woodland that 
includes the most fertile corn-growing, wheat-growing, and 
pasture and hay-producing regions of the world. This region 
produces annually far more food than is required by its popu- 
lation and, during World War I and World War II, vastly 
increased pi*oduction of com and wheat, hogs and cattle, dairy 
and poultry products contributed largely to the basic re- 
sources of food and products for manufacture needed in win- 
ning those great conflicts. After World War II, continued 
high production from this fertile region was a major factor in 
checking the ravages of world-wide famine. 

The North Eastern region is characterized by its highly de- 
veloped dairy and poultry industries and specialized truck, 
potato, fruit, and seed crops. Pasture improvement has 
reached high development. This region includes great centers 
of population that offer exceptional marketing opportunities. 
The country is interspersed with lake, streams, woodland, and 
mountains and provides excellent living conditions and varied 

interests. 

Our Southern and Gulf region, a countiw of mild and 
equable climate and well-distributed rainfall, includes within 
its borders the greatest cotton-producing lands of the world, 
contributing annually about three-fourths of the world’s sup- 
ply of cotton. This region is also remarkable for the high 
percentage of its people that live on the land, producing on 
the farm a large share of food consumed by the farm family. 
To the south of this region, in Florida, and bordering the Gulf 
of Mexico in southern Texas and in southern California, there 
has been the worlds greatest development in the production of 




Good farming: practioos have maintained f^-rtility for ovor two renrnri**s on 
the limestone valleys of I'ennsy Ivan ia ami Maryland. I’j-t* nsion Strrirt , 
V.iS.U.A. 



The soils of our Corn Belt represent the world’s ?reare<r 
locateil under elimatio conditions hit^hly favorabh* to crop 
ductiou. Indiana Exit. Sta. 


area of fertile soil 
and Iiv«*stook itri"*- 
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oranges, grapefruit,, lemons, other semi-tropical plants, and 
winter truck crops. The development in the agriculture of 
this region is capable of much greater expansion. 

The great grass and small grain regions of our West and 
Northwest have provided conditions suitable for unrivaled 



A farming country' in the making — ^ncwly cleared land, charged 
with the humus accumulated by centuries of forest, produces excellent 
crops for several generations with little attention to fertilit> main- 


tenance. 

livestock and grain-farming developments and our Pacific 
Nortliwcst, a region of diversified agriculture, has become 
famous for its high yields of wheat per acre, its production 
of apples, and the production of high-quality seed of field and 

vegetable crops. 

We Are the Caretakers of Our Soils. The possession of 
this magnificent heritage, although assuring us of national 
prosperitv, carries with it a direct obligation to conserve and, 
if possible, to impnive our land. Several centuries of farm 
production have contributed to the building up of our nation, 
hut the methods employed have seriously impaired great areas 
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of our soil. H. H. Bennett, chief of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of Agriculture, in his book 
on soil conservation published in 1939. estimates that more 
than 50,000,000 acres, or nearly one-sixth of our cultivated 
land, have been so injured by soil depiction and erosion that 
this area, equivalent in size to several of our Midwestern 
States, has been ruined as productive land. An additional 50,- 
000,000 acres have been seriously damaged. More than 100,- 
000,000 acres, or one-third of our cultivated lands are more or 
less impaired by erosion and fertility extraction. 

It is apparent that our farming practices on many farms 
must be adjusted to protect our basic heritage from further 
loss and to correct the damage done during our pioneer de- 
velopment. Xo longer can American farmers afford to sell 
crops at prices that will not pay for the return of the elements 
of fertility taken from the land and for the employment of 
sound farming systems. Only by the widespread use of proper 
erosion-prevention and fertility-maintaining practices can our 
soil resources be expected to provide amply for the nation's 

needs and continuing progress. 

Chas. E. Kellogg, chief of the Soil Surve}" Division, L .S.D.A., 

states as follows; 


Although the producthdty of the soils of the L nited States is still 
hiffh deterioration has been significant during the past one hundred 

o / ^ 

years, and the future of our agriculture is unpleasant to contemplate 
while this tendency continues unchecked. . . . 

Perhaps we are at a turning point. During the immediate past 
many citizens, and especially those concerned directly with agri- 
culture, have become aware of the problem. It has been found use- 
ful and practical to employ cooperative de\'ices, both locally and 
natfeionally, to establish a better adjustment between the people 
and their land. . . . The ends of conservation, of both soil and 
people, can thus be realized. 


The Nation Pays Dearly for the War Years. During World 
War I, under the pressure for utmost production of grains, 
meat, and cotton,- more than 40,000,000 acres of land, formerly 
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in m'ass( < and lt t:nuK‘~. were added to ovir land devott-d tn soil- 
dt'plituii: croi'^. Aftor World War I. inoduction continued in 
thi< va<t area in the iace oi .li-ajipearing export liemand. 
Price? for our ba?ic connuoflity croit? were force<l down, far Ix-- 
low the co?t of production. I nder conilition? that encouraged 
continued production of ca?h crop?, va-t ?urplu?e? develojied. 

From 1921 until the depth of the .lepre??ion in 1932. .Xineri- 
can aericulture continueil to decline. Losses irom erosion 
increasei.l i less ani.1 less money was s]'»ent h^ farmers lor ferti- 
lizer lime, and lesrtime ami crass sceils. Farm inventories for 


land and btiildincs declined alarmingly ; the income from agri- 
culture was cut in half ; debt-ridden farmers were forced from 
their land in great numbers, and tenancy increased alarmingly. 

During the defense period preceding World War II. and the 
war years of "all out” production. American farmers achieved 
the needed increased production of fot>d and farm products for 
the manufacture of war materials. In spite of the call to the 
colors of over 2.000.000 farm men and women, older men and 
women and boys and girls and those incapacitated for armed 
service responded to war needs with a tremendous and unprec- 
edented increase in production. Twenty per cent fewer work- 
ers on the land produced an increase of 30 per cent in farm 
production. The mistakes of World War I taught a great 
lesson, and less than 4.000.000 acres instead of 40.000.000 were 
shifted from grass and legume crops to soil-depleting crops. 
However, a tremendous draft was made on soil fertility. 

A New Era of Soil Conservation, Balanced Agriculture, and 
Efficient Farm Practices. In the struggle out of the great de- 
pression after World ^^■ar I. farmers cooperated in the na- 
tional program which aimed to balance production ^dth do- 
mestic and foreign demands and to bring efficient soil-conser^-a- 
tion practices into general use. In spite of the two greatest 
droudits of the nation's history in 1934 and 1936. a sufficient 
food supplv of all major commodities was provided for the 
American public. With the increase in purchasing power 
of amiculture. the industries that serve farmers, who remam 




A serious loss of soil fertility due to uncontrolled washinjr has taken place 
on the plowed slope, and jrullies that threaten the farm have developed. A*. A., 


r.S.D.A, 



This slope, held down by alfalfa, experiences practically no loss from soil 
erosion. A*. A., V.S.D.A. 


‘'The surface of the earth is practically within the care of the farmer.” 
— De.ax L. H. B.\ilet. 
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the nation's greatest buyers, felt the rejuvenating effects of 
the return of agricultural prosperity. The program, aimed 
at balancing production, placed emphasis upon eflBciency of 
production as well as upon improvement in crop rotations to 
conserve fertility. Seed of improved crop vareities. the most 
efficient farm machinery, lime and commercial fertilizer, build- 
ing material and fences, all were demanded in rapidly in- 
creasing volume by American farmers as pro&perit3 returned. 

During the decade before tA orld AA ar II, the u^e of lime 
was increased fivefold, and the use of phosphate and potash- 
carrying fertilizers was more than doubled. The acreage of 
grass and legumes was materially increased, and soil and 
water conser\'ation came into general practice. Impro^ ed 
machinery- placed farming on a more efficient basis. Hybrid 
corn and high-yielding crop varieties in general were planted. 
These achievements laid the foundation for the greatK in- 
creased crop yields that met our war needs and contributed 
greatly to the food needs of our allies during the war and of 
hungry people the world over when peace came. 

The results of the scientific work of state and federal agri- 
cultural experiment stations and the federal agencies and 
e.xtension service, culminating in the leadership of the AA ar 
Production Board, which achieved national mobilization and 
cooperation of farmers, were major factors in the achievement 
of amazing production during the war years. The continua- 
tion of efficient farm practices vnth increased efforts in erosion 
control and fertility maintenance and improvement will place 
our agriculture on a much more permanent and profitable 

basis. . 

Our Obligation to Conserve the Land. The history of 

American agriculture during the 300 years or more of its 
development constitutes a remarkable record of transforming 
a vast territory- of forest and prairies, savannas and swamps, 
well-watered bottomlands and arid deserts into a farming na- 
tion second to none in the efficient production of foodstuffs, 
fiber, leather, and agricultural raw materials needed for manu- 
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facture. In its virgin state, the land of our nation maintained a 
few million native Indians. These same lands, opened by 
American pioneers and developed by American farmer-, now 
maintain our continental population of over one hundred anrl 
forty million people and contribute vast supplies of agri- 



S.C., r.s D^. 


There are manv instances of misuse of our land and unchecked erosion 
which have led to soil impoverishment and abandonment. 

cultural products for the world market in accordance with 
foreign demand. 

The pioneer farmer wrested the land from the grip of 
primeval forests, broke the tough sods of prairies never before 
disturbed, underv\’ent the hardships and braved the dangers of 
a new country. He grew the crops and livestock which his 
family needed in addition to the fish and game and wild nut= 
and fruits that he found in abundance about him. The 
pioneers were followed by several generations of farmers who 
made it their chief aim to get the largest yields possible from 
^'irgin or nearly virgin land, with little thought of the mainte- 
nance of fertility. The pioneers and those who followed them 
were masters in the production at low costs of grains and meat 
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and other products of the land. Until the late nineties, when 
the last large acreage of fertile public land was thrown jen 
tor settlement on the occasion of the famous homesteaders 
rush to the Cimarron country of Oklahoma, it was the custom 
to abandon land that become infertile through cropping and 


rosion conditions 
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EssenTiaUq Destroqed 
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With the depletion of humus in our recently virgin soils, erosion has 
become recognized as a menace to our national welfare. 

to move on to other new and virgin lands which were available. 
In the main, we should pay high tribute to our forefathers 
whose achievement in developing our agriculture was more 
responsible than any other factor ft>r the building of our coun- 
try- and for the gaining of high rank among the nations of the 

world in a few short centuries. . 

Nevertheless, it is now generally realized that our agneu - 

tural progress up to nearly the present time constitutes a rec- 
ord of extractive farming aided by modern development m 
machinerx' and in transportation. It is doubtful if an> peop e 
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ever before in the world's history took, in so short a time, as 
much fertility from the land which it was their privileire to 
oi\-n and enjoy, with as little consideration to the return of tlie 
elements of fertility and to the protection against the losses 

by erosion which followed the plow. 

In July of 1936, the late Jacob G. Lippman, Director of the 
Xew Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding authorities on our soils, issued his first ijuli- 
lished report on the inventory' of plant nutrients in the soils of 
the United States iBul. 607, New Jersey Experiment Station). 
This report includes the following conclusions: 


American agriculture started with vast soil fertility resources. 
These resources are still vast, but in the course of time there have 
been tremendous deductions from the original inventory ot our ])lant 
nutrient resources. If we are to look ahead and to make provision 
for maintaining our soils at a satisfactory level of prod\ictivity, we 
not onlv must know about our soil resources but should also 
familiarize ourselves with the rate of soil depletion. 

. . . The history' of agriculture in this and other parts of the world 
is full of examples of soil building as well as soil deterioration. . . . 
After all, the growing of crops is a mining process. The extent of 
soil mining must determine, in the long run, the ability of the 
nation to maintain itself in respect to the supply of food and of 
other agricultural products. If soil mining is not accompanied by 
effective soil management, the >*ields must inevitably decline. . . . 
Attention should be called, in the first place, to the net losses of 
calciiun, potassium, and magnesium. The removal of these ele- 
ments involves a gradual rise of soil acidity. With the loss of the 
basic substances of which these elements are a part, there is a more 
intense loss of phosphorus. Indeed, too much stress cannot be laid 
on the fact that our soils are suffering a net annual loss of about 
3 million tons of phosphorus — or almost 10 times as much as is 
supplied by chemical fertilizers. It is well known that in some coun- 
tries where the cumulative losses of basic materials have not been 
made up by liming, marling, etc., there have been a striking increase 
in soil acidity, a serious loss of phosphorus, and a marked shrinkage 
in the size of domestic animals. 
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The net annual loss of nitrogen, indicated at about 6.5 million 
tons is reallv much greater in so far as our crop land is concerned. 

^ Assumed' annual loss of 10 million tons of nitrogen m our ^n- 
cultural land would be a reasonably conservative estimate. This 
would be equivalent to more than 30 times the amount of mtrogen 

t)v clieniictil fertilizer^. r i 

The lo^'es of the plant nutrients mentioned, as well as of sul- 
fur are of such a character as to call for the prompt adoption of 
measures which would offer to us assurance of more or less effec- 
tive conservation and of a lessening dram on our resources of plant 
nutrient^ Changed methods of soil management, which would in- 
Xde proper provision for lessening the losses due to erosion and 
leachin<- would represent a major eonsenation measure. Such 
chan-es’in our soil and crop management systems as would Permit a 
le--enin<r in the runoff, an increase in the amount of iiater stored 
n "hT^oil an increase in the area occupied by legumes, an increase 
Z non-svmbiotic nitrogen fi.vation, and a decrease m the exc^^sive 
oxidation of organic matter would almost, if not quite, permit 
di„So„ Of ,he annual defiri, in .espen, ,o on, sod m.ro*on 

resources. 

These figures show conclusively the need for an agricultural 
conservation program that will check erosion losses, increase 
legumes and grasses that supply organie matter and nitrogen, 

tmters in connection with our crop and livestock production. 
Vo do this will require, of course, that farmers receive an 
adeqnnle price lor H.cir prodnCs in order to include the cost 
of lertilite rnnintenanee and np-bnilding as a necessary and 

essential part of the cost of production. 

In the vears that have elapsed since Dr. Lippman reported 

on the alarming losses to our fertility, marked progress has 

b«n made in the increased use ol lime and fertilize™ and m the 

Lployment ot soil-eonsersdng praetiec. ; but our fertility bal- 

ftncp not vet “out of the reel. ^ — 

Agriculture Offers a Varied Field of Opportunity Farming 

todav and in the near future offers unusual opportuni > 
those who love the land, the changing seasons, and Inm. 
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things, both plants and animals, and who master proved prac- 
tices in the production and marketing of crop and livestock 
products. A vast fund of knowledge has been developed by 
generations of farmers. This practical information has been 
passed on from generation to generation with the custodian- 
ship of the land itself. It is available through observation 
and contact with neighborly farmers who arc to be fouiifl m 
all communities. In addition, during the pa.st fifty years in 
particular, the scientists of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and of our land-grant agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations have contributed many improved practices 
in crop production which have been generally adopted by 

farmers. 

Plant explorers have been sent to the four corners of the 
world to bring back grasses, grains, sugar plants, fruits, nuts, 
and other plants to enrich our agricultural possibilities. Ex- 
amples of exceedingly valuable importations that have bene- 
fited manv thousands of farm families and our nation as a 
whole are durum wheat, the sorghums, and sudan grass, 
drought-resisting crops which thrive in regions of moderate 
rainfall, such as the western part of the Great Plains region; 
the sovbean. which has become one of the most important 
legumes of the Com Belt, now widely used in livestock feed- 
ing and in providing industry with a valuable source of oil 
and protein for a variety of uses; and Korean lespedeza, 
another remarkable soil-improving legume used chiefly for 
hay and pasture, which has extended over millions of acres 
in the Cotton Belt and the southern half of the Corn Belt. 
Hardy varieties of alfalfa from the steppes of Russia, grasses 
from the Gobi Desert and Siberia, forage plants from Africa, 

disease-resistant sugar cane from the South Sea Islands have 

^ — 

been collected by skilled and intrepid plant explorers for use 
where adapted in America. 

Our forefathers received from the American Indians such 
remarkable gifts as the Indian corn, or maize, which vies 
with wheat as the most important cereal of the world: the 
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potato, which is produced more extensively by the world’s 
iieoples than any other crop used as a vegetable; Uie tomato, 
wliich i^ one of our most important sources of vitamins; 
tobacco; peanuts; the white pea-bean; and numerous varieties 



Photo b,j courtesy l,ir,rtor 11. •/. Potterson. Maryland Exp. Sta. 


The "Rosshourg Inn." The first building to be used for agricultural 

experiments in America still stands on the campus ot the ^ 

Maryland. Experiments with potato culture were conducted in 18oS 

under charter by the general as.sembly of Mainland. United 

The Mar^-land Agricultural College, the second oldest in the I nited 

states, opened its doors to students a few months alter the Michiga 

Asri iciiltural Collejre in 1S5< . i » * i*. i r"/-*! 

Ill 1S62 Conirros.-^ passed the Land-Grant Act ant - jincu ura 

leges and Experiment Stations followed rapidly in all States, contnbut- 
ins greatly to the atlvancement ot American agriculture. 

of squashes. No race on the face of the earth has con- 
tributed crops of greater value than these, developed through 
the centuries from wild native plants by the Indians of 
\merica Bv careful selection, and of late years by scientific 
improvement at the hands of our experiment station plant 
breeders, crops and plants from the Old orld and of Indian 
orio-in have been improved in yielding ability, qualitx , an 
disease resistance. ^lore than any other factor the develop- 










Mofiorn Plant Brooders have contrihutod crop 
yield, disease resistan<-e, an<i uscfulin ss. I'lon 
shown above, the late Frank Azor Sprautr of tho 
Station, selected the Hardigan alfalfa. 


\arioti(s -if improvtd 
tlic ahalPi ruir>«rv 
Mu lligan Fxpcriiin nt 
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ment of hybrid corn varieties has contributed to the increase 
in acre yields and expansion of the area of corn growing. In 
Iowa for instance, the average yield of corn in 1915 was 30 
bushels per acre with less than 5 per cent of the acreage planted 
to hvbrid corn. In 1945 with more than 90 per cent of the 
Iowa corn acreage planted to hybrid corn, the unprecedented 
average vield of 61 bushels was secured. In many states, 
crop improvement associations have been formed for the pur- 
pose of increasing on a large scale new varieties developed by 

plant breeders of the experiment stations. 

Botanists, plant pathologists, and agronomists have devel- 
oped such practical methods of controlling crop diseases as 
efficient seed treatments for the stinking smut of -wheat the 
loo^e smut of oats, and the scab and black scurf ot potatoes. 
Thev have also contributed to farm practice effective spraying 
methods, resistant strains, rotations, and cultural practices 
which control many plant diseases. Entomologists ha^e made 
intimate studies of the life histories and habits ot insects that 
cau=e crop losses and have devised methods ot poisoning, 
trapping, or otherwise controlling damaging insects. The war- 
time development of DDT to control flies, mosquitoes, and 
lice contributed a new and most effective poison that has been 
found ex-tremely useful in the control of insects^ that damage 
the potato, certain vegetables, fruits, and seed crops. The 
Hessian flv. once considered a menace to wheat growing, is 
controlled bv planting wheat at proper dates. The European 
com borer that very recently threatened our corn crop is 
controlled bv effectively destroying corn stubble and stoi.er 
and bv dusiing with 3 per cent DDT dust. Progress h^ 
been made in breeding com varieties upon which the com 

borers do not thrive. ^ 

Bacteriologists have explained the function of 
living in the root nodules of leguminous plants in contributing 
nitrogen from the air to the plants and to the soil. In little 
more than two generations, they have made farmers aware 
that the soil is not a lifeless, inert material but that working 
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beneath the surface of the soil is a vast world of active, living 
organisms made up largely of bacteria, fungi, worms, and 
nematodes. The bacteriologists have taught us that without 
the proper functioning of these living organisms within the 
soil the growth of plants and livestock on the surface of the 
soil, in fact man’s life and progress, woidd be impossible. 

Chemists working in their laboratories and with exi>eri- 
mental plats have contributed new and effective methods of 
soil fertilization and soil management. Cireat progress has 
been made in ascertaining tlie requirements of plants and of 
soils for phosphorus, nitrogen, potassium, calcium, and rarer 
elements needed in plant growth. The chemist has also 
enlarged the market for farm products by developing new uses 
in industry for the oils, proteins, and starches of such crops 
as corn and soybeans. He has extended, also, the uses for 
cellulose, increasing the marketing opportunity of the cotton 
grower. During World War II three-fourths of our synthetic 
rubber tires were made from grain alcohol produced from 
corn, wheat, rye, and grain sorghum. Grain alcohol was em- 
ployed in the manufacture of high explosives and high-octane 
gas and of plastics used in our great bombers and combat and 
transport planes. It is estimated that one acre of corn land 
produces a greater weight of synthetic rubber than the natu- 
ral rubber one and one-half acres of Sumatra rubber plant- 
ings could produce. One bushel of corn produces two and 
one-half gallons of grain alcohol, about the amount needed to 
produce the synthetic rubber for one average automobile tire. 
Experts consider that the field of opportunity for the chemist 
in applying his technical knowledge to agriculture is yet in 

its infancy in spite of the remarkable progress which has been 
made. 

Agronomists have improved the methods of plowing and 
preparing the land, and of planting, cultivating, harvesting, 
and storing crops. They have increased our knowledge of 
crop uses and adaptation and of the growing of crops in 
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efficient rotations to conserve the soil from erosion, increase 
organic matter, and effectively distribute farm labor through- 

out the season. i -n i 

Inventors have contributed improved plows with chilled- 

-teel moldboards, the disk and spring-toothed harrows, culti- 

packers, improved cultivators, mowers, reapers, binders, com- 



State College, Agricultural Fxtenston 


Improveti farm mat'hineo* 
costs of plowing and fitting 


has speeded up the work and lessene d labor 
the soil, fertilizing, and planting. 


bines, corn- and potato-harvesting machinery, improved 
thresher- silace cutters, and numerous machines for special 
crops and purposes. The development for agricultural use of 
the ensine and the increasingly widespread use of tractor^. 
trucL and automobiles during comparatively recent years 
have added tremendously to the producing power ot the man 
encaged in farming. During World War 11 corn, our leading 
••war^crop.” was placed largely on a mechanical basis from 
planting to harvest and from delivery to market. Mechanical 
corn pickers came into general use. Mechanical cotton 
picker, were developed and will probably revolutmnize the 
cotton industrv. Flame throwers and other machines using 
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fire are now being used on an effective ba?ie in 


controlling 


weeds. 

The Atomic Energ>' Commission is now supplying is( .topes 
of carbon, phosphorus, iodine, sulpliur, and other elements 
which are being used by scientists in tracing the pa^.^age ol 
elements and then' ultimate deposit in j)lants and animal.". 
Xew vistas have been opened in plant and animal nutrition 
and fertilizer investigations. The key to the functioning ol 
chlorophvl may be found through the use of isotopes and mod- 
ified Geiger detectors to trace their passage through living 


plant tissues. 

2iluch progress is still to be made in the adaptation of 
machinerv to the smaller farms. Small rubber-tired tractors 
with accompanying land-fitting, cultivating, and harvest 
equipment are rapidly increasing in use on small farms. We 
are now on the threshold of a new age of power ai^plication. 
with electricity bringing light and power for a multiplicity 
of uses in farm homes and barns throughout the nation. 

Abraham Lincoln, in words that have not been improverl 
upon, described the opportunity that agriculture offers to the 
trained and inquiring mind: 


Xo other human occupation opens so wide a field for the profitai)le 
and agreeable combination of labor with cultivated thought as agri- 
culture. I know nothing so pleasant to the mind as the discovery 
of anything that is at once new and valuable — nothing that so 
lightens and sweetens toil as the hopeful pursuit of such discovery. 
And how vast and how varied a field is agriculture for such dis- 
cover>'! Every blade of grass is a study . . . The rudiments of 
science are available and highly available. Some knowledge of 
botany assists in dealing with the vegetable world — with all grow- 
ing crops. Chemistry assists in the analysis of soils, selection ami 
application of manures and in numerous other ways. The mechani- 
cal branches of natural philosophy are ready to help in almost 
everjThing, but especially in reference to implements and machinery. 
The thought recurs that education — cultivated thought — can best 
be combined with agricultural labor or any labor on the principles 
of thorough work. . . . Xo community whose every member pos- 
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sesses this art can ever be the victim of oppression in any of its 
fomi' Such conuntinitv tvill Ite, alike independent of crowned king^, 

inonev kinss. and land kings. ( Address before Wisconsin Agricul- 

♦ 

Tiiral Society, ^Milwaukee, 1S59.I 



Strip cropping with cultivated crops altcrnatin 

# 

irrain orop-s prcNcnts erosion. 


ir with gras* or small 


Farmers Cooperate in Soil Conservation, Production, and 
Marketing. The experience of American farmers in meetin 
the tlemands of the two greatest wars of otir history, m copm 
with our greatest droughts and the depression period, and in 


bf) bf; 
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contributing to tiie post-war world needs of starving peoples, 
has convinced the vast majority of the necessity of continued 

cooperative effort. 

The farmer cooperatives, sponsored by the Farm Bureau, 
the Farmer's Union, and the National Grange, have made 
tremendous strides in furnishing to farmers supplies needed 
in production such as fertilizers, feeds, seeds, and farm eejuip- 
ment and in marketing livestock, grains, fruits, eggs and 
poultry, and other farm products. 

The Soil Conservation Service offers increased opportunity 
to farmers who cooperate in local soil conservation programs 
under State District Conservation Acts. The Farm Credit 
Administration offers loans for farm purchase and crop and 
livestock production under the direction of local farmer- 
elected boards. 

The Production and Marketing Administration, formerly 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, gives materials 
and direct aid to farmers in soil-conservation practices, in 
balancing production, and in meeting situations caused by war. 
drought, flood, or other emergencies. Crop insurance has 
been made available on wheat. These programs, however, 
are in a transitory and experimental stage. 

The Rural Electrification Administration has been ex- 
tremely effective in bringing electricity to thousands of farms 
on a cooperative basis. 

The agencies forwarded by the agricultural extension serv- 
ice of the states include such valuable organizations as seed 
and livestock improvement associations, soil improvement as- 
sociations, and 4H Club work. 

The vocational agricultural high schools have rendered 
splendid service in their localities through the Future Farmers 
of America. 

It is highly important that present-day farm operators 
familiarize themselves wdth the opportunities of service of- 
fered by all agencies that serve agriculture, and that they 
participate in those agencies that can render specific benefit. 




T*nst storms occur Tvlicn soils in dry roirions arc idoi^^cd. A heavy pall of 
dust advaiicincr ov«r a farm in the Northwest duriiijr the drought of 1034. 



Photos courtfstf o] J. IS. Kinar, t . .S. otui/itr imreau 

Ih-avv rainfall and uny*rotected watersheds cause floods like this of the Ohio 
a < iiieliii.ati in 103T. Water at Sn-foot level. 10 feet above previous records. 






L iSoil Coniicrcation .vtrt u t 


The farm woocllot pro^■icIes timher, firewood, nuts. prot< clion and 1 (hj( 
for birds and other wild life and protects and rebuilds the soil. 

Through federal and state cooperation, and collcrtivel; 
through a super-development of farmer cooperatives, it i 
apparent that American farmers must work together in <‘ffi 
cient production and marketing, in balancing their prochictin 
in accordance with market demands in order to achieve jirice 
above production costs, in stabilizing and protecting the busi 
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SUGGESTIONS 

1. Should “future fanners” spend time in studying crop manage- 
nent and soil conser\'ation? 

Deal with this question from the standpoint of home farms and 
ocal communities first and then think of it in terms of state and 
nation. 

2. Whose responsibility^ is it to see that farm lands are kept in good 
condition? 

3. Can indiWdual farmers carry the burden of consen’ing the soil 
resources of the farms of the nation? 

4. What is the relationship between the farmer's ability^ to conserve 
ihe soil of his farm and the prices he receives for farm products? 

5. What is the relationship between the welfare of fanners imd the 
Erelfare of persons living in cities? 

6. What have been some of the agencies contributing to the im- 
provement of agriculture? 

7. How will it be possible for farmers to balance production with 
market demands? 

8. After World War II, what measures were taken, by farmers, to 
increase food production and, by the public, to conser^'e and share food 
to relieve world-wide star\'ation? 
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SURVEYING CROP PRODUCTION FROM THE FARM 

MANAGEMENT STANDPOINT 


‘‘Long ages 
resulted in a 
animals.” 


of experience and a generation of scientific research have 
fund of popular knowledge on how to raise crops and 

G. F. Wauiucn 


A successful farmer has the ability to bring together many 
different enterprises or phases of farming into one well- 
organized unit for the purpose of making an income sufficient 
to establish a home and to carry on the farm business. The 
handling of the soil, the growing of crops, the production of 
livestock, the marketing of products, the financing of the 
business, together with many other factors, must be balanced 


in a system of efficient farm management if success is to be 


achieved. 

It is recommended that the students using this book, with 
their teacher, make a study or an analysis of the place of 
crop production and soil conservation in a given farming 
program. Begin by following the principle of thinking about 
a farm and its management as a whole and then, by breaking 
the whole into its various divisions, determine the relative 
importance of the parts. It is very important to understand 
the relationship between crop production and soil conservation 
and the other parts of a farming program which must be 
managed as a unit or whole. 

The following procedure is suggested as an aid in determin- 
ing the parts which together make up a farm business. 

Farm Management Relationships. Place upon a black- 
board or piece of paper a copy of the diagram shown below, 
making the diagram as large as the space will permit. 




SURVEYING CROP PRODUCTION 
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FARM MAXAGEMEN'T RELATIONSHIPS 

The circle as a whole represents a total farm Vjusincss. 
abel the parts of the diagram according to the suggestions 

hich follow. 

1 What is the purpose of being a farmer? 

Many answers may be thought of, but from a discussion of 

this question it may be expected that thoughts will center around 

the idea of living a satisfactory life in an excellent rural home. 

Decide upon a word or short phrase which expres.ses the idea and 

place it in the center of the diagram. It is well to give thought 

not alone to crops, cows, and chickens, but to the chief purpose 

of engaging in the occupation of farming. 

2. What is needed to insure the establishment of a modern farm 

home? 

The short answer is “money,” or, in other wonls, a reasonable 
financial return from the farm business. Label the space just 
outside the center circle with terms referring to farm income. 

In the discussion relating to farm income, it would he well 
to recognize that income alone does not insure a satisfactory 
home. Money must be wisely expended as well a.s earned. 

3. How can a satisfactory^ farm income be obtained? 

With reference to the diagram, a satisfactory farm income can 
be insured by putting the proper spokes in the wheel of farm- 
ing. A search in textbooks on farm management or in farm 
account books will reveal that the spokes referred to are often 
called “factors which affect labor income.” 

Insert as many spokes in the wheel as necessary and label 
them. Some suggestions follow. 

а, Efl&cient crop production. 

The handling of the soil in crop production and the 
sohdng of the problems in connection with the crops them- 
selves are real tests of the ability of a farmer. The sod 
needs to be used wisely and to be conserved in the inter- 
ests of a stable agriculture. 

б. Efficient livestock production. 

A long outline could be prepared of items to be consid- 
ered in connection with efficiency in livestock production. 
c. Labor efficiencv. 
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The correct use of labor and power is very essential if a 
farm is to be well managed. It will be observed that the 
arrangement of farm buildings and the field arrange.^nt 
have a very definite connection v%-ith labor efficiency. The 
amount and kind of machinery, horse power, and man 

power must all be considered.. 

d The right kind or t>'pe of farming. 

The kind of farming practiced must be adjusted to 

climate, land, available labor, markets, and other factors. 

e Proper size and volume of business. 

The farming business should be large enough to insure a 

reasonable income. In farming, large profits cannot be 
expected from a smaU business. An oversized farm busi- 
ness may be difficult to manage in a profitable manner. 

/ Good balance and diversity of farm busmess. 

In farming it is good business to have several sources 

of income, such as various cash crops or several different 
hvestock products. When more 

being carried on, it is very unportant that the n„ht bal- 
ance be maintained. Money can be made on one enter- 
prise while another enterprise is conducted iri a lo®. 
The right number and type of livestock should be kept to 
fit in x^-ith a certain cropping program. Poor balance 
causes an inefficient use of land, labor, and capital. 

a \deauate financing. , i. u 

‘ Monev is needed to run a farm business and should 

be available through a sound program of financing. 
h. Efficient marketing. 

One of the most important phases of modem fanmng 
has to do with the marketing of products. 

The items « to h are some of the spokes in 

ful farming. Students and teachers may easil> think of other 

wCt^ i?thl?teeps the spokes in the wh^ 
anced in the right working relationship, as the run 
helps to hold all the spokes within a wheel the pro]^r di^ 
:% or in the right relationship? What is the force which 

balances the factors affecting labor mcome. 
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nomic and social factors affecting farming. Such a phrase 
as this mieht be written around the outside of the wheel dia- 
gram to show that the farmer, his business, and his home are 
surrounded by such influences. The present-day farmer must ex- 
pect to be influenced by many factors over which he, as an 



Students and teacher study the 


economic and social factors influencing 


farming. 


individual, has very little control. A farmer and his family can- 
not live entirely by themselves; they become a part of a great 
social system, with a part to play in molding the social orgam- 

zations with which they come in contact. 

A brief list of some of the economic and social factors affecting 

farming may be listed as follov\j'. 

(i. Industry and business in relation to farming. 

b. State and federal legislation. 

c. World conditions as they affect markets for fanners 
products. 

d. Taxation for support of government. 
r. Other such factors. 
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Survey of Farms. The practical problem facing students 
of agriculture in connection with crop production is making 
improvements in a farming plan already in operation. Uimn 
home farms certain crops are being raised and certain soil- 
handling practices are being followed. What are the improve- 



Courtesy E. JT. Little, ycic Hampkhirc 


The certified seed-potato project of a Xow Hamp.shire student of 
rocational agriculture. Vocational agriculture projects carr>'ing through 
the growing season are essential to effective in.struction. 

ments which need to be made in the interests of better farm 
tnanagement? 

If a beginning is made from this point of view it is essen- 
tial to make an investigation of the crops being raised and 
;he practices being followed. Out of this search should develop 
a plan for sohdng the problems connected with improvements 
n the farming program. 

Survey of Crop Production. It is suggested that students 
ind teachers make a survey of the crops being raised and the 
^rop-production and soil-handling practices being followed on 
he home farms of students. Often it is desirable for students 
md teacher to select a farm which is rather typical for the 
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communitv and make an intensive su^^•ey of this farm Such 
a plan makes it possible for each student to become familiar 
with the farm and the problems it presents m crop production 
and soil consei^-ation. A great advantage is obtained in class 
discu^-^ion if all students are familiar with the same situations. 

\ good plan to follow is to use a t^iical farm for intensive 
study and then make applications of the facts and plans de- 
veloped to the home farms. The following items are sug- 

gested for the sur^’ey. 

1 AVhat crops are being raised? - r • 

List names of crops, varieties, acreages, and >nel J for 
year A. map of the home farm, or of the farm bemg studirf, 
mTv be made to show the acreage in each field and the use to 
which the land is devoted. Large sheets of graph paper are 
ver>' convenient to use in making maps of farms. 

2 For what purposes are the crops grown? 

Classify the various crops according to their use about as 

follows : 

а. Cash crops. 

б. Crops for feeding livestock. 

r Crons for home family consumption. 

d. Crops grovs-n to maintain and improve the fertihty of the 
soil. 

1 What cron rotations are being followed. 

M,ke r W of th« rotation beiaE Meed. Make oota of 
„o, polo in roMM and of land .hkh b devoted to 

continuous production of a given crop. ^ 

4. What t>-pical kinds of soil are fotmd on the fai^. 

Samples of soil should be taken from various ^ 

or farms being studied. Such samples tnU be 

to T L. suggested that certain samples be 

state soils laboratones for anaUsis so that r-rtflian- 

may be available for use in planning croppmg and fertihan„ 

5. or dilIicol,i» ... ,ocoun.,r.d « .~p produc.io. 

and soil conserv'ation? 
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AVhile information is being gathered by means of the farm 
sur\'eys it is particularly important to gather facts about particu- 
lar problems or troubles which are causing difficulty. The fol- 
lowing points are suggested for investigation: 

a. WTiat particular evidence is there of poor soil conditions or 
low fertility? 

Poor growth of crops, spots where crops have failed, evi- 
dences of poor drainage, failure of legumes, and so on, are 
items which should be noted. 

b. What indications of soil erosion are present? 

Look for e\-idences of sheet erosion. Estimate the size of 

areas affected by gullies. 

c. What weeds are causing difficulty? 

Gather samples of the troublesome weeds, both plants 
and seeds if possible. Dig up specimens of Canada thistle, 
quack grass, and other weeds which are particularly 
troublesome, in order to have the root system on hand for 
study. Secure samples of threshed grain to be inspected 
for the presence of weed seeds. Such material as the above 
may be stored and used for class purposes when the time 
comes for an intensive study of weed control. 

d. Are crops being destroyed by insects? 

Gather any evidence pertaining to losses caused by 
insects. If possible secure specimens of the insects causing 
the damage. 

e. Are diseases reducing the yield of crops? 

Gather from the crop fields and from the harvested crops 
all the specimens of diseased plants which can be discov- 
ered. These specimens may be stored until the time comes 
to give particular attention to the control of crop diseases. 
Cornfields will supply many specimens of diseases affecting 
the corn crop. It is interesting to count in a cornfield the 
number of diseased stalks, barren stalks, and missing plants 
that are to be found in a hundred hills. Results can be 
compared to what a perfect stand, at the rate planted by 
the farmer, might possibly have yielded. All the loss can- 
not be laid to disease, but some estimate can be made of 
the loss by disease. 



A\'here row crops, such as drilled corn or jxjtatocs. can 
inspected, some estimate of the importance of disease c. 
be made by findincr the number of diseased plants in 
huiulred. 

Use of Farm Survey Information. The information gat 
cred bv means of the farm surveys should serve as a ba: 



The Ohio Future Farmers of America who prepared this state 1 
exhibit vastly increased their knowledge of potatoes. 


for discussion throughout the course of instruction in ci 
production and soil consei'A’ation. The actual farm situatit 
which the surx’ey provides will be useful as the principles 
profitable crop production are developed. Actual knowle< 
of farm conditions must be available for the planning of i 
provements in the farming program and for purposes of pi 
ning the details of supervised practice programs. 

Throughout the book, references will be made to the usi 
farm information obtained in the sur\’eys. 
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REFERENCES 

It is recommended that students and teachers summarize 
the information gathered in the surveys in a form convenient 

for reference work. 


SUGGESTIONS 

1. Have each student prepare a diagram of farm management rela- 
tionships which embraces as many original ideas as possible. After 
this work has been completed, place a large diagram on the blackboard 
ind fill it in with the best suggestions growing out of the work of 

students. 

2. Place before the students the problem of sccurinp: the mlormation 
aeeded about crops being produced and the crop production practices 
oeing followed. Guide students in preparing survey forms. The plan 
of formulating student committees to investigate different phases of the 
problem might be tried. After the surveys have been made spend a 
short time in summarizing the information or assembling it in useful 

form. 

3. Whenever a new phase of crop management and soil conserva- 
tion is to be considered begin by analyzing its importance in relation 
to efficient farm management and by discovering the farm problems 

involved as revealed by the farm surveys. 

4. Throughout the program of instruction keep the various farm man- 
agement relationships in mind. It might be well to prepare a dia- 
gram of farm management relationships in chart form in order to have 
it ready for use on many occasions. 

REFERENCES 

United States Department of Agriculture. Yearbook, 1940, pp. 489-508. 
United States Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1943-1947, pp. 
905-910. 



CHAPTER III 


THE NATURE AND USE OF CROP PLANTS 

The development of Civilization has been hand in hand with the de- 
velopment of Agriculture. 

From the dawn of history the human race has been engaged 
in selecting the plants of the earth best suited for man’s use 
for food, pasture, and feed for his livestock, for clothing and 
building materials to protect him against the elements, and 
plants suited for medicinal use and as stimulants. In the 
beginning native plants were har\^ested as they grew for food, 
clothing, and other purposes. A great advancement in ci\nliza- 
tion came with the selection and storing of seed of the most 
useful plants, and with the planting, cultivating, and protect- 
ing of the crop against the depredation of animals and other 
tribes. Then it was, with the supply of food and clothing 
assured, that civilization as we know it really developed. The 
planting, cultivating, and har\*esting of plants required fixed 
habitations and made possible the growth of communities, 
towTis, and cities. The growing of plants and the tending of 
livestock were delegated to a part of the population, lea^’^ng 
others free for the development of government, the professions, 
law, art, medicine, music, literature, trade, commerce, and the 
military" profession. 

The development of civilization has gone hand in hand with 
agriculture. In our present highly complex ci\’ilization, fur- 
ther advancement is being made in impro\’ing plants for food 
and feed purposes, in lengthening the staple of cotton, strength- 
ening the fiber of flax, increasing the oil content of soybeans 
and the protein and oil of corn, increasing the oil content of 
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protein content of wheat, and the sugar content of bcct-= 
through the employment of the lately developed science oi 
plant "breeding. The increased use of such products as the 
oil and meal of the soybeans for manufacturing the many 
parts used in automobiles, the use of straw and corn stover 



Pcnn’tylviintii t'jlUge 


A high-yieldinjr Ponn.^ylvania wlioat croi'. heat lias Ions h( en the 
leading cereal consumed by human beings. 

for paper and box board, alcohol for synthetic rubber, plas- 
tics. high-octane gas. and explosives, corn oil for food, the 
cellulose of cotton for explosives, rayon, cellophane, and many 
other multiplying and increasingly important uses of crop 
products in manufacturing have increased the outlets for 
agricultural products. 

The farmer and consumer are particularly interested in the 
classification of plants and their products from the standpoint 
of use. The plant breeder and the seed producer must know 
the botanical classification of crops. Very recently the classi- 
fication of crops as soil-depleting or as soil-conserving has 
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become of primary importance to the farmer who desires to 
improve his rotations and to the soil conservationists interested 
in the planning of community, state, and national land con- 
ser\*ation programs. 

This chapter presents: 

1. Classification of crops according to use. 

2. Botanical classification of crops. 

3. Soil -depleting and soil-conserxnng crops. 

Classification of Crops According to Use. The pa-sfure crops 
include any herbaceous plants on which animals pasture or 
graze. The grasses, such as bliiegrass, redtop, orchard grass, 
and the legumes, represented by the clovers, alfalfa, sweet 
clover, and lespedeza, are our leading pasture plants. A pasture 
is a field containing herbaceous plants upon which animals 
graze. Permanent pastures are fields, planted to pasture 
grasses and legumes or allowed to come up in native growth 
of these plants, which are used for several years or more for 
pasture purposes. 

Hay crops are grown primarily for the production of the 
dried stems and leaves for hay, although most of them are 
important pasture crops. Timothy, redtop. and orchard grass 
are the nu>st important hay grasses. Alfalfa, clover, sweet 
chner. and lespetleza are the most important legumes har- 
vested for hay. 

The cereals are crops, chiefly grasses, gro\\m primarily for 
the use of the seed. AVheat, oats, barley, rye, com, and grain 
sorghums are leading cereals of the grass family. For practi- 
cal purposes, grain flax, buckwheat, and seed-producing millets 
are included as cereals. 

Fiber plants are gro\m primarily for fiber purposes. Cotton, 
flax, and hemp are leading representatives of the fiber plants. 

The term root crops is applied to plants whose principal 
value is in the underground part, whether true roots or tubers. 
Of the true r(K>ts the sugar beet, turnip, rutabaga, and stock 
beets. $nr\\ as the mangel-wurzel, arc most important. Of the 
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tubers included for practical purposes as root crops the potato 
and sweet potato are of greatest importance in our agriculture. 

Medicinal plants and stimulants include: peppermint and 
spearmint, ginseng, wormwood, and belladonna, growm for 
medicinal use; and tobacco, tea, coffee, and the cocoa plant, 

produced for use as stimulants. 

The leading suga)' plants selected and developed for their 
sugar are the sugar cane, sugar beet, and sorghum which is 
grown for sorghum molasses and for forage. 

The following definitions are important from the standpoint 

of the use of crops: 

1. Grass, used in a general sense, is a term applied to any 
plant, either a true grass or legume grown for hay or pasture. 

2. Forage a'ops include those plants grovra to supply pas- 
ture, and hay or roughage feed for livestock. Pasture and hay 
crops, cereals gro\NTi for hay, pasture, or silage, and root crops 
used for feeding livestock are all included under the term 
forage crops when used for livestock-feeding purposes. 

3. Fodder in a general sense means “feed,” but in the United 
States it is applied to com cut before the corn plant is fully 
matured and with the ears remaining on the stalk. The terra 
stover is applied to the cornstalk and leaves after the ear is 
husked. 

4. Hay is the dried leaves and stems of fine-stemmed grasses 
or of legumes. Hay is generally cured in the sun but of late 
years the artificial drying of hay has become important, par- 
ticularly in the complete drying of alfalfa which is to be 
ground into meal. In addition to the well-known hay crops, 
such as timothy, redtop, prairie, and marsh hay of the grasses 
and alfalfa and clover of the legumes, the making of hay from 
soybeans, cowpeas, and field peas and from oats, barley, rye, 
and wheat cut before maturity is of increasing importance. 
Brown hay results when grasses or legumes are stacked in a 
compact mass, which encourages fermentation, and are heated. 
In regions where climatic conditions do not permit drying, 
brown hay is frequently made. 
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5. Greei'i-manuring crops are crops which are g^o^\■Tl for the 
purpose of increasing the organic-matter content of the soil 
by plowing under or by incorporating in the soil by use of 
the disk. Rye and vetch, crimson clover, peas and oats, soy- 
beans and cowpeas are representative of our most important 
green-manuring crops. 



Tiiminz unticr a prf^n-maniirins crop of sweet clover on sandy loam 
in prrpanition for jx)Tatoes the followinz year. 


0. Soiling is a term applied to the practice of cutting plants 
wliile green and carryinii the green forage to animals. During 
IHTiinls of droucht when pastures dr>- up, corn, soybeans, 
^orulnim. and other crops arc frequently cut and carried to 

tlie fee l lots. 

7. Silage i- the term applied to herbage which has been 
packed in a silo or trench in which the material undergoes 
b rmentation. Corn and sorghum are the principal crops used 
in making silage in America. The corn or sorghum is usually 
cut with a silage cutter into small pieces about one inch in 
length and packe<l in the silo or in a pit or trench dug in the 
grouml. e.ra^se^, legumes, and sunflowers arc also used in 

making silage. 
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S Strav » term u#e<l to describe the stems and leaves of 
a crop from wliich the feed has been threshed. t>ur leadin': 
straw-producinR crop* arc wheat, oats. i 7 e. and barley, but 
the term straw is also applied to the threshed rouphage from 
alfalfa, ck»%-er, soybeans, millet, and flax. 

9. is a term applied to hay. fodder, stover, pas- 

ture. silage, and roots used for animal-feeding purposes. 



and load* vairna for drbvrry to nio. 


10. Aftermath or rou'en applied to second pwwth result- 
init after a hay crop of prassio$ or loprincs ha^ been harv’c<te<t. 

11. Xuree crape are companion cn^p« of *iTnall prain'* or other 
emp plant.*, with which accompanyinc fwiiinp* are made of 
lemunc!* and fcranpo* for hay. pasture, and irood-erop purposes. 
The nur*e crop* are us\ially har\’r«tcd as prain or hay, or 
they may be pa^^tured or clipped and allowed to lie on the 
fCrmmd. 

12 Soi^rtme^rj^ng rropr are crop* that prex^ent erosion 
by wind and water and that rontribtite orpanic matter or 
humu5 to the wil. They prn*\-ide mnt and top prowlh that 
bind the ^»il. They are generally drilled or needed broadcast 
anii a<A intertilled with ctiltix’atnr*; thej’ are ussod in Pueh a 
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way as to make substantial contributions of crop residues, 
they are turned under for green-manuring purposes, or they are 
left on the land. Under the agricultural conserv’ation pro- 
gram, the soil-conserA’ing crops include annual legumes, such 
as vetch, winter peas, lespedeza. burr and crimson clover; bien- 
nial legumes, such as red clover, alsike. mammoth clover, and 
sweet clover; and perennial legumes, such as alfalfa, kudzu, 
lespedeza, sericea. ladino, and white cloA’er. Such perennial 
grasses as bluegrass. timothy, redtop, orchard grass, buffalo 
grass, brome grass, or grass mixtures, small grains — when 
seeded as a nurse crop, pastured tor not pastured), and 
clipped green, or when gro^\'n alone i pastured or not pas- 
tured), and turned under as a green-manure crop — and annual 
legumes, such as soybeans, cowpeas. winter peas, and crimson 
clover, when grown as a green -manuring crop to be turned 
under or left on the land, are classified as soil-conserAung 

crops. 

13. Soil-depleting crops are the cultivated crops, grain crops, 
and special cash and truck crops which make heaAW drafts on 
the fertility of the soil and which, through soil depletion and 
lack of coverage, encourage losses through erosion. 

14. Drought-resistant crops are crops that maintain pro- 
duction at comparatively high leA'els under conditions of 
drought or withstand drought and grow again when rain 
comes. Such crops as the sorghums, sudan grass, millet, and 
established sods of buffalo grass, crested wheat grass, slender 
wheat grass, brome grass, alfalfa, and sweet clover represent 
the drought-resistant crops. Soybeans are also considered 
fairly resistant to drought because they can withstand more 
drought than com and they have the ability to resume growth 

after a longer period of drought than com. 

Botanical Classification of Crops. The grasses of the family 
Gramineoe and the legumes of the family Leguminosae are 
the most important botanical groups developed by man for 
liis use. Upon the grasses depended originally the herds of 



LEGUMES INCREASE NITROCJEN 




The legumes are of primarv' importance in soil conx^r\-aticjn in that 
they increase the supply of nitrogen in the soil from the air through the 
agency of bacteria that develop in the nodules of the roots when r>rop- 
erly inoculated. The above shows nodules on sw*ect clover root-. 
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STazinsr animals, upon wliich man in turn depended for his 
meat and milk supply. Certain forms of grasses producing 
large seeds which could be ground into meal for bread pur- 
poses have become our leading cereals. The grasses produce 
ribbon-like leaves with the growing point near the base of the 



Soil-lepletine crops inrlude riiltivatnl row crops, small ftrr.ms. and 
cu.-h an<l truck crop- which make heavy drafts on the fertiilty of the 
soil and pve little cover to prevent erosion. 

leaf; this permits the upper part of the leaf to be bitten off 
in grazing witlmut injury to the growing points. The leaves 
of grasses are cpiickly renewed after being grazed; hence the 
grasses are nmst important as the foundation plants for our 
pastures. In addition to reproducing themselves by seed pro- 
duction. many of the grasses reproduce vegetatively by send- 
ing out stolons or underground roots or rhizomes. The grasses, 

as a clas-, are highly palatable to livestock. 

The legumes are of jirimary importance becavise they furnish 

pasture and hay high in protein and mineral salts and because 
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the family Lcguminosae has the peculiar property of increas- 
ing the supply of nitrogen in the soil from the air. owing to 
the agency of symbiotic or partnership bacteria that develop 
in the nodules on the roots of legumes which are inoculated. 



FTtr)]»inri S^cr^irr 


Ladino clover in ^la??achii>ert5. $oiI-con?ervine crops include the 
grasses and legumes tliat provide top-co^■er and root growtli tliat prevent 
erosion and increase lumius in rite soil. 

The legumes are basic in soil improvement, and for pasture 
and forage purposes they rank high as sources of protein, 
calcium, phosphorus, and vitamins. This family is represented 
by the pea. bean, alfalfa, and clover. Such plants carry their 
seeds in pods and have papilionaceous, or butterfly-shaped, 
flowers. The black locust and coffee-bean tree are among 
the largest of the leguminous plants. White clover is recog- 
nized as one of the smallest. Alfalfa, red and alsike clover. 
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sweet clover, lespedeza, soybeans, cowpeas, peas, and peanuts 
are legumes of great importance in our agriculture. 

The family Solanaceae includes the tomato, the potato, and 
tobacco. The deadly nightshade is also included in this group 
but apparently the poisonous quality of the deadly night- 
shade is not possessed by the tomato and potato. These 
plants have succulent stems, broad leaves, and pulpy, seed- 
bearing fruits. 

The family Cnwiferae includes such important cultivated 
plants as rape, cabbage, kale, and kohlrabi, characterized by 
broad and succulent leaves which sometimes form into heads. 


SUGGESTIONS 

1. Whenever term? such as those dosoribed in tins chapter are used 
arrention should be gi\‘en to the meaning: of the words. Make lists 
of such words and their meaninss. Place emphasis upon using the 
correct terms. Formulate tests which will determine the knowledge 
individual students have of the terms. 

2. r^ocure from your county asricultiiral agent information concem- 
in 2 the program to encourage the growing of soil-e'onserving crops. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE GROWTH AND MATURING OF CROP PLANTS 

For what things a man shall sow. those also shall he reap. Gal. vi-S 

An understanding of the reasons tor the crop-prodviction 
practices employed by farmers depends on a knowledge of 
the nature and the growth of plants. During crop-growing 
seasons, many problems may arise which are due to changes 
in soil condition, rainfall, and other growing conditions. In 
order to meet the problems caused by these changes, farmers 
need to use basic information in making the proper adjust- 
ments. A knowledge of how plants feed and grow is essen- 
tial in determining the practices to be followed in handling 
the soil, fertilizing the crop, planting, cultivating, hars'esting. 
and storing. With these things in mind it seems important 
to sus2:est that ever\’ student of acrriculture should be inter- 
ested in knowing about the growth and maturing of crop 
plants. 

Start with the Seed. Since com is grown over wide areas 
of the United States it will be used as the chief example for 
this study. Seed of other crop plants may be used but the 
principles are essentially the same. An examination of a dr\’ 
kernel of com will reveal that one side of the kernel is smooth, 
whereas the other side shows a depressed or hollowed area. 
This depressed area is the embryo or germ of the kernel. In 
the embr^'o there is a young plant which will grow if given 
the proper conditions. The embryo of the kernel contains 
certain factors, or genes, as the plant breeder calls them, 
which have been inherited from the parent stalks. The genes 

in 
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Crown 


in the corn embryo will determine to a large extent the type 
of corn plant which will be produced. 

A corn kernel mav be easilv examined in some detail after 

* » 

it has been soaked in water for about twenty-four hours. If 

a thin slice is shaved from the 
embrvo side of the kernel it 
will be possible to locate a 
small growing point, pointing 
toward the crown or top of 
the kernel. Another growing 
point, which points toward 
the tip of the kernel, can be 
found. The point toward the 
crown of the kernel is called 
the plumule and, if given an 
opportunity, will develop into 
the corn stem or stalk. The 
other growing point is called 



Pericarp or tiuH 
Aleurooe layer 

Soft or Starchy 
endosperm 

Plumule 
(Stem growing 
point) 

Hard or horiTy 
endosperm 

Embryo or germ 

Caulicle 
(Root gro¥ring 
point) 

Tip cap 


Diagram of a com kernel. 


the caulicle or radicle, ami from this develops the first roots of 
the com plant, known as the primary or temporary roots. The 
embryo, or the germ, may be easily removed from a kernel of 
corn whirh has been soaked. When the 
embrvo is taken out there will be left 
the part of the kernel known as the 
endosperm, together with its thin cov- 
erings. The endosperm consists of 
starch. In the dent com. the top or 
crown of the kernel will appear to be 
white and rather soft. This is known 
as the starchy endosperm. Along the 
sides of the kernel it will be noted that 
the starch has a hard or homy texture. 

Tins part of the kernel is known as the homy endosperm. See 
the accompanying illustration for a description of the parts of 
a com kernel. 

Com belongs to the grass familv of plants. It will be found 


Plumule 

( Stem growing point ) 


Cautide 
( Root growing 
point) 

Cotyledons 
( Stored food ) 


Diagram of a bean 
seed, typical of seeds 
of the legume fam- 
ilv. 
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that the seeds of other plants belonging to the grass family 
are similar to the com kernel or seed in their essential parts. 
Wheat, oats, barley, timothy are examples of grass family 

plants. 

Since such crops as alfalfa, peas, beans, and the clovers are 
very important from an agricultural standpoint and arc mem- 
bers of the legume family of plants, some time should be spent 
in examining the seeds of such plants. Instead of having an 
endosperm the seeds of legume plants have plant food stored 
in cotyledons. See the accompanying illustration. By exam- 
ining some beans and peas which have been soaked it will be 
possible to compare them with the corn kernel which repre- 
sents the grass family plant. After beans or peas have been 
soaked a short time it is easy to remove the outer covering or 
testa. When the two halves or cotyledons arc pulled apart the 
plumule, with its small or embryonic leaves, and the caulicle 
will be found near one end and between the edges of the 
cotyledons. 

Germination of Seed, When corn kernels or other seeds 
which are in good growing condition are given sufficient mois- 
ture, plenty of air, and the right temperature they will germi- 
nate or sprout. If other conditions are satisfactory, the sprout- 
ing seed will establish itself in the soil and eventually become 
the mature plant. An attempt to germinate some kernels of 
corn in an ice box will show that, even if all other condi- 
tions are right, the low temperature will prevent the corn from 
sprouting properly. Such a condition might be compared to 
planting corn in a cold soil early in the spring. Corn kernels 
often rot when an attempt is made to germinate them under 
cold conditions. 

If corn kernels are placed under conditions where it will be 
impossible for them to get air, the kernels will not sprout 
because the germinating seed must have oxygen for sprouting 
and growing. Under field conditions, sometimes, sprouting 
seeds are deprived of air when the surface of the seed bed 
crusts after heavy rains. 
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Moisture in sufficient quantities must be present in order 
to start the processes within the com kernel which give the 
embryo the food it needs from the endosperm or cotyledons. 
It can be concluded from an examination of germinating seed 
that proper conditions of air, temperature, and moisture must 
be provided in the seed bed if a crop is to have the right start. 
Crop seeds vary to a large extent in their temperature require- 
ments for germination. 

Table 1 gives the approximate minimum, or lowest, tem- 
perature and the optimum, or best, temperature for the germi- 
nation of certain crop seeds. 

TABLE 1 

Appboximate Minimum and Optimum Temperatuhes (F ahbenheit) for 

Germination 

Kind of Seed Minimum 

Com ^ 

Oats ^ 

Barley 40 

Wheat, rye 40 

Red clover 35 . 

The study of seeds which have germinated should be sup- 
plemented by examination of specimens of young com, beM, 
and pea plants which have been grown for a short time in 
sand. Such plant specimens may be compared to the drawings 

shown below. 

A Growing Plant Needs These Elements. A kernel of com 
contains enough plant food to give the new plant a start. The 
food which a plant requires must be made available to it if 
it is to grow into a mature plant. Chemists have found that 
the following elements are particularly essential to plant 
growth: C, carbon; H, hydrogen; O, oxygen; P, phosphorus; 
K, potassium; N, nitrogen; S, sulphur; Ca, calciumi Fe, iron; 
magnesium; B, boron; M, manganese; Cu, copper; Zn, 



Optimum 

105 

80 

82 

82 

82 


Zinc. 
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HOW PLANTS GATHER FOOD MATERIALS 

These elements may be thought of as building blocks, or 
units, which the plant has the power to put together in vari- 
ous combinations. The various combinations of these chemical 
elements manufactured by the plants are the different plant 
products which will be presented and classified later in this 

chapter. 



Plants obtain their food from air, w^ater, and soil. The 
air supplies carbon and oxygen in the form of carbon dioxide 
for the plant-manufacturing processes and oxygen for plant 
respiration or breathing. Under natural conditions nitrogen 
from the air can be used by plants only after it has been 
taken from the air by bacteria living upon the roots of plants 
belonging to the legume family or by other nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria living in the soil. 

Water furnishes two chemical elements, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, and the other elements which plants use in the growing 
process are obtained from the soil. 

How Plants Gather Food Materials. Root hairs are ver\' 
small hair-like growths which occur near the growing tip of a 
root. They are so fine that they appear something like grow- 
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in<3’ mold. The root hairs have very thin cell walls. When 
such root hairs are surrounded with the moisture of the soil in 
which are dissolved the plant-food elements found in the soil, 
the soil solution passes through the thin cell walls into the sap 
of the plant inside the root hairs. This process is called 
osmosis. The plant sap within the root hairs is thicker or 
more concentrated than the soil solution outside. hen two 



The roots of the com plant fill the soil to plow depth «uth fine feed 
ing roots and send stronger roots to a depth of several feet. 


such solutions arc separated by a membrane or cell wall, the 
less dense solution passes through the cell wall into the thicker 
solution. It is by this process that the plant food from the 
soil, after it has been dissolved in water, finds its way into the 

roots of the growing plant. , ■ i - - 

Plants give off moisture through openings in their lea\et. 

Thi^ process is called transpiration. An examination of a leaf 

with the aid of a microscope will show that there are many 

small holes or pores in the leaf surface. These pores are called 

stomata. The stomata open and close to a certain extent, 

depending upon moisture conditions within the plant. During 

dr>* periods, conditions cause the stomata to close through a 

partial cllapsc of certain cells and thus prevent excessive loss 
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of water. It is through the stomata that air containing carbon 

dioxide enters into the leaves of plants. 

By the various means just described, it will be seen how 

plants obtain the various chemical elements which they use 
in manufacturing plant products. The next step is to describe 
something of the manufacturing process which goes on within 

the plant. 

How Plant Food Is Used in the Growth of Plants. Plants 
produce carbohydrates, or products containing carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxwgen in certain proportions, by a process called 
photosynthesis. Since photo refers to light and synthesis to 
the “building up” of a compound, the word photosynthesis 
may be thought of as the building of plant com]->ounds or 
products with the aid of light. Photosynthesis goes on in 
plants only when there is a supply of chlorophyll (the green 
coloring matter in the leaves and stems of plants) , sunlight, and 
plant food, and the proper conditions of moisture and tem- 
perature for gro\\i;h. ^lost of the formation of carbohydrates 
occurs in the leaves, and as the process goes on oxygen is 
given off as a by-product. During the daytime, growing 
plants give off more oxj'gen than is used in plant breathing. 
At night, plants use oxygen in breathing and do not give off 
oxx'gen, photosjmthesis having stopped because of the lack of 
light. 

The carbohydrates, as they are produced by the plants, are 
used in making growth or are stored in certain portions of the 
plant, for example in the endosperm of the corn kernel or in the 
tuber of the potato plant. 

The carbohydrates produced by plants are of various kinds. 

Simple sugars. Such sugars consist of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxj'gen in the simplest combined form. Glucose, which makes 
up a large proportion of corn syrup, is an example of this type 
of sugar. 

Sucrose. Sucrose is more complex in its combination be- 
cause it contains more of each of the three chemical elements 
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found in a carbohydrate. The sugar obtained from sugar 
cane and sugar beets is a good example of this type of sugar, 
C€llulose. Cellulose is possibly the most complex type of 
carbohydrate. The structure of the stems and leaves of plants 
consist of cellulose. Cotton fibers are practically pure cellu- 
lose. AVood is a very common form of this type of carbo- 
hvdrate. 

Fats. Plants formulate compounds from carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygon nhich are known as fats. The oils from soy- 
beans. flax, and corn are this type of carbohydrate. 

Proteins Produced by Plants. In addition to carbohydrates, 
plants manufacture products known as proteins. Proteins are 
extremely complex in their structure. They consist of all the 
plant-food elements which plants take in from soil, water, and 
air. The gluten found in wheat is a good example of a plant 
protein. The fact that green plants contain large amounts of 
protein explains why green grass is such an excellent feed for 

milk production. 

Plant proteins are of great importance because they furnish 
the chief material for animal growth. The muscles and bones 
of animals are made from the elements obtained from plant 
sources. Plant proteins contain the minerals and vitamins 
needed by animals. Plants of the legume family are especially 
good feed crops because they contain a higher percentage of 
protein than crops belonging to the grass family. Alfalfa, for 
example, has a much higher protein content than timothy. 
Linseed oil meal, cottonseed meal, and soybean meal contain 
a high percentage of plant protein and therefore are verj* 

useful, especially in feeding cattle. 

Vitamins. In addition to carbohydrates, fats, and proteins, 

plants produce substances called vitamins which are of very 
great importance to the health of animals and of people eating 

the plants. 

The various vitamins are as follows; 

Vitamin A is found in green leaves and young stems. 
ATllow corn, carrots, and sweet potatoes are rich in this Auta- 



VITAMINS 



min; white corn, grains, and Irish potatoes have a very low- 
content. Butter, cream, and milk contain large amounts of 
vitamin A. It is also found in cod-liver oil. eggs, anrl liver. 

Vitamin B is made up of various substances found in 
grasses, legumes, hay, and the leaves of growing legumes. 



Good pasture supplies an abundance of vitamins, mineral salts, and 
other nutrients and contributes much to the health of animals and 
human beings consuming milk and meat produced largely from pas- 
tured livestock. 


Some of the vitamin B materials are found in varying: 
amounts in most grains. 

Vitamin C, found especially in such fresh fruits as lemons 
and oranges, in tomatoes, raw cabbage, and certain other 
vegetables, prevents a disease called scurvy. 

Vitamin D is important in preventing - a bone weakness, 
called rickets, in children and young animals. This vitamin 
is present to some extent in hay and pasture crops, cod-liver 
oil, eggs, and milk. Certain products exposed to ultra-violet 
rays seem to develop or take on characteristics of vitamin D. 
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Vitamin E seems to be necessar\^ in feeds for animals if 
normal reproduction is to take place. Green grasses and 
clover and legume hays contain abundant supplies of this ^^ta- 
min. It is also found in many of the grain feeds. 



Vitamin G is found especially in pasture crops and in welU 
cured legume hay. This vitamin seems to be needed for ani- 
mals to make good growth. 

How Plants Reproduce Themselves. When plants such as 
the com plant have made a certain amount of vegetative 
growth, consisting largely of roots, stems, and leaves, there 
appear the parts of the plant which are designed to bring 
about reproduction, or the carr^dng on of the plant life. Most 
crop plants produce ftoivers which correspond to the flowers 
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of what are known as the flowering plants. In some of the crop 
plants, especially those of the grass family, the slmwy part 
of the flower or the petals are not produced. In order to under- 
stand the essential parts of a flower it is well to pull apart 



The silks or stianui of the corn plant. 


such floTrers as the pea bloom, nasturtium, or some other avail- 
able type of simple flower. After the outer portion of sucl 
flowers has been removed, it will be easv to see the stainefh' 
and pistils, as showm in the dia^am on the facing page. Tht 
pistil is the female part of the plant, consisting of the stigma 
style, and ovary. Within the ovary are contained the egg celh 
or ovules. The stamens fonn the male parts of a flower. Eacl 
stamen consists of a stem-like structure, called the filament 

y 

and the anther. Within the anther are found the oollen arains 
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Anthers burst open when ripe, thus releasing the pollen grains. 
Gravity, wind, and insects are agencies which carry pollen 
grains to the stigmas of flower pistils. In some plants the 
stamens are so arranged that the pollen grains fall from the 
anthers to the stigma. The stigma is the portion of the pistil 
which receives the pollen grains. Pollination is the process 
whereby pollen grains are placed upon the stigma of the pistil. 
If conditions are right, the pollen grains which fall on the 
stigma germinate much as a seed does. A tube begins to 
grow from the pollen grain down through the style and on into 
the ovary. This tube, known as the pollen tube, continues its 
growdh until it reaches the o\'ule, or egg cell, within the ovary. 
When the pollen tube reaches the egg cell, certain cells from 
the pollen grain unite with the egg cell or ovule. This process 
is called fertilization. After fertilization occurs, the seed is 
produced, provided the plant has a normal opportunity for 

growth and development. 

Crop Plants Vary in Their Flowering Habits. In some 
plants the male parts of the flower are produced on one part 



Diagram ropresrnting a flower of the grass famih . 

of the plant, and the female portions of the flower are produced 
on another portion of the plant. Such plants are called 
monoecious. Corn is one of the best examples of a monoecious 
plant. The pollen grains are produced in the tassel, which is 
the staminatc portion of the flower. The ear, with its silks, 
represents the pistil of the com plant. Each com silk pro- 
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rides a stigmatic surface on which pollen grains may fall. 
In another type of plant the male parts of the flower are 
produced on one plant and the female parts on another plant. 
Such plants are dioecious. Hemp, asparagus, and certain 
varieties of strawberries grow in this interesting manner. 
Wheat, barley, and oats are called hermaphroditic plants 
because both male and female parts arc contained within one 
flower. Such crop plants are usually self-pollinated, that is, 
the pollen grains from the anthers fall on the stigma of the 
same flower. A diagram of typical grass flowers is presented 
above. 

Some Crop Plants Reproduce without Producing Seed. 

When plants produce seed which has resulted from the process 
of producing flowers, the reproduction is said to be sexual. 
Some of the important crop plants, however, arc produced by 
another process called vegetative or asexual reproduction. The 
potato is a good example of such a crop plant. Flowers are 
not essential in the production of potatoes. Some varieties of 
potatoes have very few flowers, and only once in a while is 
potato seed produced from flowers. Any crop wliich is repro- 
duced by tubers, roots, slips, or cuttings instead of seeds 
resulting from flowers is said to be reproduced asexually. 

The Life Cycles of Plants. Plants have various habits which 
affect the length of time they will grow. Some plants live 
through one growing season of a few months; others may live 
for periods of yeavs. Plants may be classified according to the 
length of their growing periods. 

Anniujls. Plants which complete a cycle from seed germi- 
nation to seed production within one year, or growing season, 
are called annual plants. In other words, it may be said that 
such plants complete their life history within a year. All the 
grains, such as com, wheat, and oats, are good examples of 
annual plants. Winter annuals start their growth in the fall 
of the year, enter a somewhat dormant stage during the 
winter, and complete their growth during the succeeding grow- 
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ing season. Rye and winter wheat are good examples of 
winter annuals. 

Bienruals. Biennials are plants which complete their life 
history in two years. During the first year of growth the plant 
manufactures food which is stored, in roots, tubers, or other 
parts of the plant, in such a manner that the gro\^Th of the 
plant will continue during the folUming growing season. 
During the second growing season such plants produce seeds, 
Tiie pr^H'ess of growth from seed germination to seed produc- 
tion requires two growing seasons. Cabbages, carrots, turnips, 
and beets are examples of such crops. 

Perennials. Perennials are plants which continue their 
growth, if conditions are right, for an indefinite length of time. 
Stu b plants often produce seed each year, but they also store 
]>lant food in ro<tts or underground stems in such a manner as 
to provide a means of starting gro\\'th after they pass through 
a dormant period. Alfalfa is a perennial plant. Weeds, like 
(.'anada thistle and quack grass, are long-lived perennials. 

Maturity of Crop Plants- From the standpoint of plant 
life, maturity refers to the time when the plant has produced 
seed or has stored sufficient products to provide for its con- 
tinuefl growth. The seeds or the plants, upon reaching ma- 
turity. pass through a rest stage or period of dormancy before 
they are ready to continue grow'th. From the standpoint of 
the use of plants by farmers, maturity means that the plant or 
its products have reached the stage at which they will be most 
U'Ctul as far as the fanner is concerned. For example, plants 
may Iw mature for pur]>oscs of making a hay of good quality 
lone before thev are mature fnmi the standpoint of produc- 
ing s<‘t‘d. 

Application of the Facts in This Chapter to Farm Practice, 

If rhv fanner know- something of the nature of seed, he will 
realize what he needs to do in order to store seed properly. 
>inre each kernel of com. for instance, contains a living plant 
it Urorne^ important to handle the seed with care in order that 
tlie life mav Iw maintained \intil such time as it is to be given 
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an opportunity to develop. If the farmer has knowledge of 
the conditions which are necessary for seeds to germinate, he 
will be guided in the preparation of suitable seed beds and m 
the performance of other practices which promote the proper 
germination of the seed. Knowledge of the needs of plants 
for certain plant-food elements gives the farmer a better under- 
standing of the problems of fertilization. As a result of know- 
ing how plants reproduce he will be able to adjust practices in 
such a manner as to promote good seed production. 

The intelligent feeding of livestock depends upon an under- 
standing of the nature of products produced by plants and how 
these need to be combined in the economical production of 

livestock products. 

SUGGESTIONS 

The purpose of this chapter is to aid in the development of an under- 
standing of the growth and maturing of crop plants. Such an under- 
standing is fundamental because it forms a basis for making many ne- 

cessarj' decisions in successful crop production. 

Students and teachers should supplement this chapter by using some 

of the following suggestions. 

1. The growth and maturing of crop plants should be studied near 
the beginning of the school year in order that the information may be 
used throughout the subsequent study of crop management and soil 

consen’ation. 

2. Bring to the classroom crop plants and seed samples to be ex- 
amined as suggested in this chapter. 

3. Plan to have available for study seeds which have been soaked 
twelve to twenty-four hours, well-sprouted seeds, and young plants a 
few inches high which have been grown in sand boxes. 

4. Try sprouting seeds in an ice box, under water, in a closed can or 
jar, or under other conditions. Relate the findings to the germinating 
of seeds under field conditions. 

5. Prepare an exhibit of the various chemical elements or compounds 
which contain the elements needed by plants for their growth. The high- 
school chemistry department may have the elements or compounds in 
an interesting form. 

6. Prepare a demonstration of osmosis and relate this to the process 
by which plant food enters plants through the hair roots. 
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Osmosis may be demonstrated by proceeding in the following man- 
ner: Carefully tap the large end of an egg until the shell is seen to 
be broken into small pieces. With the blade of a knife or with the 
nail of the forefinger, loosen and remove the fragments of egg shell, 
being careful not to break the egg membranes found just under the 
shell. Clear an area about half an inch in diameter. When this is 
completed, drill a hole through the small end of the egg just large 

enough to permit the insertion of a 
piece of glass tubing of small diameter. 
When the hole has been drilled, stir 
the contents of the egg with a wire or 
sharp instrument so that the yolk will 
be broken and the yolk and white of the 
egg will be mixed somewhat. Be ven* 
careful not to break the egg membrane 
where the shell has been chipped off. If 
the egg is placed in the mouth of a milk 
bottle it is easily held in position while 
a length of glass tubing is fastened in 
the hole made in the egg. The tubing 
may be securely fastened and the hole 
in the egg around the tubing closed by 
common red sealing wax. When this is 
completed the egg may be placed in a 
tumbler or glass, wide enough at the top 
to permit the egg to be placed well do^m 
in the receptacle but narrow enough in 
diameter toward the bottom to prevent 
th.e egg from touching the bottom. The 
sides of the tumbler will thus support 
the egg and the glass tube. Fasten the 
tube to a stand so that the apparatus will not tip over. Fill the tumbler 
with water. In a short time it will be possible to obsen*e the contents 
of the egs rising in the glass tube, thus demonstrating the entrance of 
water into the egg through the membranes of the egg. 

7. Assemble .samples of the various compounds manufactured by 
plants, such as the various carbohydrates, fats, and proteins. 

8. Be sure to pull ai)art different types of simple flowers in order 
to become familiar with their parts. Use a razor blade to cut various 
parts in order that a more detailed examination may be made. Ex- 
amine with a low-power microscope. 

9. Certain chapters in elemr-ntarv' botany or biolog>' books should 
he examined for useful facts and lor suggestions for setting up variou:? 


Class tube 
Seating wax 

Tumbler 
Egg 

Exposed shell 
membrane 
Of egg 

Water 

chipped egg. membrane 
at bottom unbroken, and 
shell pierced by glass tube 
sealed at top. will effec- 
tively demonstrate osmosis 
when immersed in a tum- 
bler of water. 
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CHAPTER \ 


THE NATURE OF SOILS 

Where ctows? — where grows it not? If vain our toil we ought to 
blame the culture not the soil. Pope 

If profitable crop yields are to be obtained, the soil must be 
managed efficiently. Every farmer needs to study the soils of 
his farm in detail because information about the soil is neces- 

sarv in order to make the decisions which will result in satis- 

% 

factory crop growth. Without an adequate knowledge of the 
soil he has to work with, a farmer is seriously handicapped and 
will often make costly mistakes. The slope of fields, native 
and cultivated cover, the humus content, fertility and char- 
acter of soils, rainfall and snow cover are important factors 
to consider in planning essential soil conservation and fertility- 
maintenance programs for each farm. The soil is a remarkable 
substance, and it has exceedingly interesting characteristics. 

.\lthough the soil may appear to be dead and inert, as a 
matter of fact, in addition to the life aboveground, there are 
to be found within the soil, working below the surface and 
affecting its structure, all the major forms of life. Insects, 
worms, mammals, reptiles, small plants, fungi, bacteria, and 
protozoans live in the soil and aid in its development. 

The nature of soils is considered under the following 

headings: 

1. A simple soil classification. 

2. Soil classification based on formation and topography. 

3. Chemical nature of soil. 

4. Life in the soil. 

5. Soil moisture. 
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A SIMPLE SOIL CLASSII K ATION 

6. Good soil management depends upon knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of :foiI. 

A Simple Soil Classification. The term light soils is fr)m- 
monly used to refer to soils tliat are sandy and easily worked ; 
hea^-^' soils, to sticky fine-grained clay soils, which are hard 


COMPARATIVE 

Water- Holding Powers of Soils 


KfND OF SO/L 


Water Held by /OO lbs. of Sort 
i^BEN Saturated 


San d 

LBS. 

_25 

Sandy Clay. 

_40 

Strong Clay 

_50 

Cultivated Soil_ 

_52 

Garden Soil 

_8I 

Humus 

--190 


Soils vary greatly in their capacity to hold water, 
creases water-holding capacity. 


E 


-t.-l -l., / 

Humus greatly in- 


to plow and prepare. Between these extreme:^ there are a 
variety of soils, such as sandy loams, loams, silt loams, clav 

loams, and muck soils carrying varying amounts of organic 
matter. 

Sandy and gravelly soils are made up largely of more or 
less coarse particles of sand or sand and gravel. They arc 
usually droughty, generally deficient in organic matter and 
the available elements of fertility, and they rccpiire careful 
management for profitable production. The surface soil, or 
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portion discolored by organie matter, is usually shallow, gen- 
erally from 3 to 5 inches in depth. The under soil, or sub-soil, 
shows little discoloration due to organic matter. Such soils 

should be plowed to shallow depth. 

Sandy loams and gravelly loams carry a higher percentage 
of fine soil material. They are more fertile and more retentive 
of moisture and are often favorable to a high development of 
special crop production. As a class, they respond to methods 
which increase their content of organic matter. 

Loams are soils of an intermediate nature, made up of both 
coarse, sandy particles, and fine, silty, or clayey particles. 
Such soils work fairly easily and are generally fertile and re- 
tentive of moisture. The surface layer discolored by organic 
matter is usually deeper than in lighter soils, often being 5 to 7 

inches or more in depth. 

Silt loams have a finer texture and smoother feel than loams 
and carrv a higher proportion of fine material. They are 

usually more fertile and moisture-retentive. 

Cluy loams are heavier and stickier than silt loams, and 
they carry a larger percentage of ver\’ fine soil particles or cla\ , 

They are more often benefited by tile drainage. 

Clay soils are plastic, very fine-grained, and sticky. They 
are made up of a large percentage of very fine soil particles or 
clay. Thev must be worked at just the right time for good 
results in tillage operations. They have large water-holding 

capacity and generally poor underdrainage. 

Muck soils are ver>’ high in organic matter and generally 
loose and light in structure. They are benefited by the use of 
heavy rollers or cultipackers in preparation. Such soils are of 

marsh formation and generally need drainage. 

Soil Classification Based on Formation. Soils are made 
up of mineral matter or rock particles, and vegetable 
or humus. They are formed by physical, chemical, and bio- 


logical activities. , , . i 

Rcaidual soils arc formed in place from the underlying rocks. 

Soils formed from sandstones are usually sandy, whereas soils 
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from limestone are generally loams, silt or clay loams, or clays. 

Alluvial soils are those formed by the deposition of soil par- 
ticles bv streams, or in lake bottoms. Bottomlands and lake- 
bed soils are t^-pical examples. 

Glacial soils are those formed and deposited by the ice and 
water of the great ice sheets, which, during the Ice Age, worked 
almost as far south as the Ohio River. The presence of round 
boulders and glacier-scarred rocks marks glaciated localities. 

Soils of very fine texture, deposited by wind action, are 
known as loess. Such soils occur in the western part of tlie 
Mississippi Valley. 

Suamp or ciimulose soils are formed by the accumulation of 
decaying organic matter from the plant gro\\'th in swamps 
and bogs. 

Chemical Nature of Soil. The soil particles and the decay- 
ing vegetable and animal matter in the soil are made up of 
various chemical elements. As described in Chapter I\ . plants 

obtain from the soil manv of the chemical elements needed for 

% 

growth. If the soil does not contain the proper elements for 
plant groT\'th, these elements must be supplied by the farmer. 
The principles and practices of fertilizing crops are presented 
in Chapter VII. 

Life in the Soil. Bacteria and fungi are present whenever 
the soil contains organic matter in the form of decaying plant 
and animal matter. The bacteria that live in the soil play a 
very important part in helping to make plant food available 
for plant growth. The chemical elements found in the rock or 
mineral portion of the soil must be released or made available 
in a form useful to growing plants. Plant and animal material 
must be broken down and formed into chemical compounds 
which the plant can use. These processes are carried on by 
bacteria and other such low forms of life that live in the soil. 
Part of the farmer’s job is to handle the soil in such a manner 
as to promote the development of bacterial action. When the 
top soil is v/ashed or bloum away the farmer not only loses 
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the soil particles but also the bacterial life which is so impor- 
tant in inakins a soil fertile. Sub-soil is less productive be- 
cause the organic matter with its associated bacterial action 

is not present. 

Soil Moisture. The moisture which is contained in a soil is 
a very important part of the soil as far as plant growth is 



A newlv turned alfalfa sod. Alfalfa, clover, lespedeza. and sw^ 

clover turned under. increa.<e the content of organic 

pen in the soil. These legumes are among the most ^aluable nitrog 

catheters. 


concerned. In Chapter IV it was pointed out that plant food 
gains entrance to plants through the roots by being dissohed 
in water. Water is found in soils in various forms. 

Ilyproscopic ^foisture. Soil which is air-dr>- ^ 

certain amount of water. This can be J 

inn air-.lrv soil and noting the loss in weight or by 
piece of glass over the soil being heated and noting the gath- 
ering or condensation of moisture on the surface of 

si„,h moisture, known as hygroscopic moisture, is held b; 

thi surface of soil particles so closely and "’•'"'j ^ 

cannot obtain it from the soil. In extreme drought about th 

ohv moisture found in the surface soils is 

tiire. Plants wither and die if only such moisture is pre.ent. 




Capillary Moisture. When water evaporates from the sur- 
face of the soil more moisture will tend to move to the surface. 
Such moisture moves to the surface by capillar^- action. The 


Increased films cf aNi-ailabte water due to capillary 
surfaces resulting from proximity of particles. 

Note the uniform curvature of these capillary 
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Plants make use of water 
and well-aerated soils. 


surrounding soil particles in we ll-«irained 


surfaces of soil particles have an attraction for water. This 
attraction is called capillary attraction. As a result of it. each 
soil particle is surrounded by a fihn of moisture known as cap- 
illary moisture. In penetrating the soil the roc*ts of plants 
come in contact with the capillary moisture. Dissolved in the 
capillary moisture are the various chemical compounds which, 
when taken into the plant through the root hairs, become the 
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material used by the plant in its growth processes. Capillary 
moisture is the type of moisture in the soil which is of most 
importance in plant growth. 

Gravitational or Free Water. As mentioned above, capillary 
moistiu^ is held around the soil particles by capillary attrac- 
tion. When there is more water than can be held in the soil 



A sugar beet field lowing failiire of stand due to poor drainage- 


by capillary attraction, such water tends to drain or flow 
downward because of gravity until it reaches a level below 
which it cannot flow. This level is called the water table. 
Below it the pores of the soil are filled by watCT. The water 
table varies in relation to the surface of the soil according to 
the soil drainage conditions and the rainfall. In some soils 
the water table is very near the surface, and in low s^ts the 
level of the water may be above the surface of the soil, when 
water is said to be sta ndin g on the land or soil. 

Free or gravitational water is very injurious to crop plants 
if it occurs very near the surface of the soil. Such water pr^ 
vents air from entering the soil, and the roots of crop plants 
need air far thmr devdtopment. If the soil contains excessive 
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amounts of gravitational water, drainage systems must be pro- 
vided if crops are to be raised successfully. 

Good Soil Management Depends upon Knowledge of the 
Characteristics of Soil. Knowledge of the type of the soil 
enables one to select suitable soil management practices. A 
heavy clay soil must be plowed, harrowed, or cultivated under 
the right moisture conditions in order to keep the soil in good 
condition. Soils that have a tendency to bake or form crusts 
must be cultivated to break the crust to allow air to enter the 
soil. Heavy soils with poor drainage need to be drained in 
order to make good conditions for crop growth. Organic mat- 
ter in the form of barnyard manure or green-manure crops 
needs to be incorporated in heavy soils to loosen up the soils, 
and in sandy or light soils to increase the water-holding capac- 
ity of the soil. In dry areas soils need to be irrigated to pro- 
vide growing crops with capillary moisture. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1. Secure samples of the soils on home farms or from a particular 
farm in the community which is being studied. With a soil auger 
or a spade, secure samples of the surface soil and of the sub-soil. At 
the time the samples are obtained they should be located upon a map 
of the field. In connection with the samples notations should also bo 
made concerning such information as the crop or plant growth on the 
soil, whether taken from hilltops, hillsides, bottomlands, or from com- 
paratively level fields. Any such information will be useful when a 
classroom study of the soil samples is made at a later date. 

2. Dig a pit several feet deep so that it will be possible to study a 
profile of the soil as it occurs in the field. Note the difference between 
surface and sub-soil. 

3. Secure a soil-survey report and map of soils for your county, if 
available, from the Bureau of Soils, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, or from your state experiment station. In such a report 
find the description of the local soils. 

4. Compare samples of the same type of soil from cultivated fields 
and from near-by woods or fence rows where the soil has not been 
under cultivation. 
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5. Send soil samples to the state agricultural collie for 
order that the information may be used in determining the 

fertiliser. , ^ _ 

6. Secure from the state agricultural college bulletins or othei^''in- 

formation describing soil tests which may be made imder field 
tions or in the high-echool clasroom. 



-- . ' -W . 
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CHAPTER VI 


PROTECTING OUR SOIL FROM EROSION 


Nothing, in mj' opinion, would contribute more to the welfare of 
the States than the proper management of the lands. 

George Washington 

The rise of America to first rank among the nations of the 
world in agriculture and in industry within a little more than 
a century and a half is without precedent in the world’s his- 
tory. This remarkable achievement has, however, left its mark 
on the l^d. As Ammcans we are justly proud of our national 
progress, but in the interest of the America of today and tomor- 
row, we must take careful account of the cost of our prosperity. 
Although an inventory of our available farming land discloses 
vast remaining soil resources, it also shows the havoc that has 
been wrought by the overproduction of fertility-depleting crops 
and by frequent misuse of our lands. Great wars have required 
periodically hea^’y drafts on our soil fertility. 

Our agricultural history to date has been largely the history 
of vigorous and courageous pioneering, followed by a period of 
extractive farming. Through the development chiefly of ma- 
chinery and control of crop pests, the highest degree of effi- 
ciency in production per man-unit has been achieved. 

During the past century and a half, our production has been 

kept largely on the increase by the opening to settlement in 

progressive stages of the fertile lands of the Midwest and the 

V est. After extensive areas of once fertile soil had been worn 

out in a few generations of exhaustive cropping, many Eastern 

and Southern farmers moved on to the new lands that lay to the 
west to repeat the process. 
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Remarkable contributions to efiScient farm practice by chem- 
ists, agronomists, plant breeders, economists, agricultural engi- 
neers. biologists, entomologists, and plant pathologists have 

4 * 

been largely offset by decreasing soil fertility due to erosion 
and extractive farming. 



Poor faniiinp practices rapidly destroy naUiral soil resources. Tliis 
picture of a field plowed with the slope shows how uncontrolled sheet 

erosion soon results in gulK' formation. 


Tlic farmer of today and tomorrow must become expert not 
only in the efficient j^roduction of maximum crop yields per 
acre as needed but also in protecting his soils from erosion by 
water and wind, and in maintaining and building up the ele- 
ments of fertility removed by crops and livestock. 

Soil Erosion. Soil erosion is the wearing away of soil by 
tlie action of water and wind. ExTreme erosion causing th( 
formation of gullies or deep ravines is readily apparent to tin 
eye. Sheet erosion, the gradual washing away of the surfaci 
soil bv water, is much less apparent and yet is by far the mos 
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wasteful form of erosion from the standpoint of total annua 
loss. The blowing of the surface soil of the dr\' regions of tlr 
West, like sheet erosion, is more or less evenly distributed ove 
the surface of the area affected, and extensive damage may b' 
done bj^ improper cropping and result^mt wind erosion withou 
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Map showing general distribution of erosion in the United States. 

the natives of the region becoming fully aware of the seriou? 
losses occurring. 

Controlling Soil Erosion. The control of erosion varies with 
conditions and topography but, in general, whether erosion 
losses are caused by wind or water or both, the major preven- 
tion is to keep the ground covered with adapted grasses and 
legumes that bind the soil. Steep slopes in regions of ample 
rainfall and soils of dry land areas where rainfall is not suffi- 
cient for the growing of grain and cultivated crops should be 
kept permanently covered with adapted grasses and legumes. 
Where practical rotations may be practiced, including ciilti- 
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vated crops and small grains, legumes, and grasses, the period 
that any particular field is devoted to meadow and pasture 
crops may be extended to the benefit of the soil. 

The following operations and practices control erosion: 

1. Keep land covered with grasses, legumes, other close-growing 
crops, and trees. 

2. Practice rotation, including increased use of soil-conserving 
crops. 

3. Plant strip crops to reduce run-off and wind blowing. 

4. Terrace land on slopes. 

5. Fill gullies and plant to soil-holding plants. 

6 Plant farm woodlots and windbreaks. 

7 \pply special practices where adapted, such as the contour 
furrowing of pastures and ranges, strip listing, rotation or de- 

ferred grazing, and p>ond construction. ^ 

S. Adopt and foUow a sound land-use policy to secure our nation’s 

future. 


Keep Land Covered with Grasses, Legumes, Other Close- 
Growing Crops, and Trees. Before the coming of the white 
man to America, nature prevented erosion by clothing the 
surface of the land with grass and trees. Man also can effect 
almost complete control of erosion through proper vegetative 
measures. The steepest hillsides planted to forest trees or 
grass are held secure with little loss from erosion. In humid 
regions, where the slope is moderate, erosion may be kept under 
control bv planting small grain crops in the fall and close- 
growing crops in the summer season and by increasing t 
acrca<^e that is allowed to remain for a number of years in 
pa^ture. Meadow crops such as alfalfa, lespedeza sweet 
clover, clover, other legumes or grasses for permanent pas- 
ture or long-established meadow crops such as bluegiass, 
rcdtiip timothv, orchard grass, and other adapted grasses are 
reconmiended. ‘ The growing of row crops such as cotton, com, 
tobacco and potatoes should be kept to a minimum on eroding 
anT and these crops should be included in rotations ^nth 
legumes and grasses that charge the soil with organic matter. 
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The rows of cultivated crops, of course, sliould never be with 
the slope, but should be at a right angle to the slope. 

In western regions, where wind erosion occurs, the reestab- 
lishment of sods of adapted grasses and legumes will reduce 
erosion losses to a minimum. 



Sheet erosion causes extensive damage to our most fertile soil. 


The native buflfalo grass of the short-grass region, extending 
north and south east of the Rockies in a broad strip several 
hundred miles wide, maintained a sound beef cattle and sheep 
industry for many years until depleted by overgrazing and 
plowing for wheat and grain production. When in grass, the 
countrj was undamaged by wind erosion, and even severe 
droughts caused comparatively little suffering. 

Soil losses have been excessive during recent droughts, and 

many thousands of people were forced from the land to other 
states. 

State and federal programs of replanting to buffalo grass, 
crested wheat grass, slender wheat grass, drought- and cold- 
resistant alfalfa varieties, such as the Ladak, and other adapted 



U.8J}^. Soil Conservation service 

An example of erareme soil Urifting in Northwest during drought ot 1934. 

Drifting soils in western drou-ht region cause great losses. CWy ^ 
tablLshed, adapted grasses and adequate erosion control methods cat 

hold down such soils. 
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cover crops are being encouraged througliout the regions of re- 
curring drought. This is accompanied by a return to grazing 
after programs of carefully controlled grazing. 

TABLE 2 


Soil Losses Due to Erosion Are Suall on Grassland 


Location 

Slope, 
Per Cent 

Soil Losses per Acre 

Cultivated land, Grassland, 
tons tons 

Guthrie, Okla.* 

7.0 

14.6 

0.04 

Columbia, Mo.f 

3.7 

19.7 

.3 

Hays, Kans.* 

5.0 

16.0 

.004 


* Data, Bur. Chem. and Soils, U. S. Dept. Agr. 
t Data, Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta. 


Practice Rotation, Including Increased Use of Soil-Conserv- 
ing Crops. On many farms it has been the custom to use the 
best land too constantly in the production of cultivated crops 
and grains that exhaust fertility and offer little protection 
against erosion. The planning of rotations that provide for 
the growing of legumes and pasture and meadow grasses in 
sequence with the grain and cultivated crops greatly lessens 
erosion losses and increases organic matter. On most farms 
in the Com Belt and Northern States, from 25 to 35 per cent 
of the cultivated land each year should be in clover, alfalfa, 
sweet clover, or other meadow and pasture crops that conser\'e 
the soil. The percentage in soil-consendng crops should be 
much higher on farms with large areas of steeply sloping land, 
infertile, stony, or poorly drained land. 

Plant Strip Crops to Reduce Run-Off and Wind Blowing. 

On sloping land in humid regions where soil is washing away, 
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Grass and strip cropping on 
following contour (below). 


glopes^-^ees in gullies (above). Terrac 
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TERRACE LAND OX SLOPES 

the planting of strips of dense-growing crops along the con- 
tours, between strips of cultivated crops, also following the 
contours, greatly reduces the run-off of water that causes soil 
loss and increases the penetration and retention of rainwater, 
and thus increases crop yields. The width of the strips is usu- 
ally four or five rods, but on steep slopes, the wider the strips 
of dense-growing cover crop and the narrower the strips of 
com or other cultivated crops, the more effectively is erosion 

controlled. 

Lespedeza, sweet clover, alfalfa, grass, and legume mixtures, 
Sudan grass, cowpeas, soybeans, and small grains for winter 
cover or for pasture, hay, or grain are types of crops generally 
used in accordance with adaptations as close-growing cover 
crops. 

The alternating strips of com, cotton, potatoes, or other cul- 
tivated crops should be planted in rows across the slope so 
that each row acts also to check and absorb the flow of 
rainwater. 

In regions of moderate or deficient rainfall where wind ero- 
sion occurs, the planting of crops in strips at right angles to the 
prevailing winds greatly reduces, wind losses. Sudan grass, 
crested wheat grass, asnd oats, grown in strips alternating with 
sorghum, corn, or other cultivated crops, are effective means of 
reducing wind injury and causing the deposition of wind-borne 
soil on the slope. A substantial stubble and stalk cover should 
be left on the land over the winter. 

Terrace Land on Slopes. On sloping soils in the humid area 
of the eastern half of the United States, terracing is considered 
a most important means of soil conservation. The Mangum 
terrace, one of the oldest types in use, is essentially a broad 
levee of earth 12 to 15 inches high, and 18 to 24 feet broad, 
following the contours at right angles to the slope. These ter- 
races are at intervals of a few rods to many rods apart accord- 
ing to the steepness of the slope. The effect of this type of 
terrace is to retard the flow of water and cause it to drop its 
load of soil particles along the terrace line. 
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The Nicholj* terrace, now in peneral uw, of a broad. 

shalUm- ditch on the upper fride with a V>road embankment 
of earth l>elo\v. It is constructed by scooping out the ditch 
and sprea<iing the soil to form the buttressing embankment 
below. Mtxlern terracing has bien defin<*<l as planned hill- 



S.C., 


Preparing a terrace following contour. 

side drainage with banks at internals to break the force of 
the run-off water and channels located above the banks to col- 
lect the run-off water and direct it gently to controlled outlet?, 
preventing the flow of water from achieving sufficient velocity 

to erode the soil. 

In order to be effective, terracing must be accompanied by 
a good system of soil management. A cropping system includ- 
ing cover crops and grass in accordance with soil adaptation 
should be carefully planned. Plowing should be reduced to 
a minimum, and all furrows when plowed should run parallel 
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with the terraces and contours. On moderate slopes the ter- 
races are cultivated and planted with the same crops that 
occupy the field as a whole. On unusually steep slopes, the 
terraces may be left in grass or planted to drilled or broad- 
cast feed crops that prevent erosion. 

The advantages of terraces are summarized by the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture as follows: 

1. Thev mav be cultivated. 

2. Thev check erosion. 

3. They conserve rainfall. 

4. They reduce the loss of lime and fertilizers by rain. 

5. They do not interfere with the operation of ordinary fann 
Inachiner>^ 

Although terraces can be constructed by the plow alone, 
the best terraces are constructed by special terracing machinery 
dra%\Ti by tractors or by county road equipment. 

Fill Gullies and Plant to Soil-Holding Plants. Many farm- 
ers have seen many acres of their land rendered worthless 
for farming by expanding gullies which resist efforts to fill 
them with trees, brush, straw, old wire, or other material. The 
erosion specialists of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture recommend healing gullies by establishing a protective 
covering of trees, vines, legumes, and grasses over the surface. 
The}^ advise the following practices; 

In “heahng” or stopping the gulUes, the necessary steps arc 
(1) construct temporary check dams in the gully to catch up loose 
soil in which to plant trees, \ines, or grasses; (2) slope the banks 
to an angle of repose (about 3 per cent), which will also serve to 
put into the gully topsoil necessary for stimulating good growth; 
(3) plant trees, \dnes, or grasses selected for their abilitv to grow 
quicklj and spread their roots m the soil and their tops over the 
soil; and (4) protect the vegetative cover from fire, livestock, and 
o\ercutting. In shallow, short gullies it will often be unnecessary 
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to build any check dam? except at or around the ^liy head or heads 
— the most critical point in an active gully. ^ 


In accordance with adaptation, sweet clover, lespedcza, grass 
mixtures of bluegrass. redtop, timothy, orchard grass, and 
clovers are seeded to the slopes of gullies. Of the vines, honey- 
suckle in the Central and Northern States and kudzu and 
honeysuckle in the South are A'aluable for the steep slopes of 
deep gullies. Trees, such as black locust, wild thorn, or 
adapted pines and hardwood, are effective in controlling large 
gullies. 

Such plantings provide excellent protection and feed for 
song birds, quail, pheasants, and small game. 


Plant Farm Woodlots and Windbreaks. Many areas of 
steeply sloping land, rocky, infertile, or badly gullied soils can 
best be utilized if they are planted to adapted trees. Erosion 
losses practically cease in established woodlots. and the slow 
process of the topsoil formation through the decay of leaves 
and dead branches begins. 

As a source of profit on the farm, the farm woodlot in a few 
vears contributes valuable poles, posts, firewood, and Christ- 
mas trees or evergreens for replanting. 


After thirty cr more years, timber for beams and post use 
and an ample fuel contribution may be expected. In a period 
of forty or fifty years, enough timber is produced on six acres 
or more of good farm woodland to replace the bam and out- 
building equipment of the average farm. 

Plantings of sugar-maple trees in northern localities pro-Nude 

an annual income in maple sjTup. Pecan trees in the Southern 
States and walnut, hickory nut, and chestnut trees in the 
Northern States will yield an annual crop of nuts as well as 


supply timber and fuel. 

Several acres or more of good farm woodland furnish splen- 
did cover and feed for song birds and game birds valuable m 

1 United States Department of Agriculture. Fanners' Bulletin 1937, 
■StoD Gullies. Save Your Farm." 
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insect control, and for small game animals. A few nut trees 
adapted to soil and climate sliould be planted on the edge of 

the woodland. 



XJ.S.n.A. Soil Conservation Service 

The more fertile and comparatively level fields of this farm are used 
for growing cash and feed crops in rotation. The gentler slopes are 
protected by terracing and the planting of grass<"s and logtunes and 
fruit trees. The severe slojjes are used for farm woodlot and wild life 
purposes. 


In addition to valuable cash returns, a farm woodlot adtls 
much in the way of enjoyment for the farm family — a place 
for picnics, wild flowers, nutting, and hunting. 

The kinds of trees to be planted depend upon the locality 
and soil. In ^ew England and the Lake States, spruce, white 
pine, and red pine are adapted to northern localities and light 
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APPLY SPECIAL PRACTICES WHERE ADAPTED 

soils maple, walnut, and oak on loams and clay loams that 

previouslv grew these trees. In the South Central and South- 
ern regions, southern pine, oak, and black walnut are adapted; 
in Western regions of deficient rainfall, but with enough water 
in the soil to carry the growth, jack pine, Chinese elm, scrub 
oak, and cottonwood are among the trees commonly planted. 



Jt.A., v.s.n.A. 


This farmer reduces sliect erosion and prevents pully formation by 
plowing across the slope or with the contours of his fiehl. 

A large percentage of survival of these last-named trees has 
been reported in the Great Shelter Belt planting extending 
from the Canadian border in Xorth Dakota into Texas. 

indbreaks of adapted trees planted usually in several rows 
provide shelter around farm houses and buildings and protect 
the soils in fields from being blo\\'n by high winds. 

F rom 700 to 1000 trees are usually planted per acre and 
later thinned to a permanent stand. The farm woodlot should 
be fenced and grazing by livestock prevented in orrlcr to per- 
mit young trees to get started and new gi-owth to develop in 
established woodlots. 

Apply Special Practices Where Adapted. Such practices 
as the contour furrowing of pastures and ranges, strip listing. 




Overgrazing western ranges reduces carrying capacity, exposes soil to wind- 
erosion losses during drouglit, and causes water holes to dry rapidly. 



The construction of pontls conserves both water and soil. 

Controlled grazing and water conservation are essential practices in 
the management of western ranges. 
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te<'te<i irom se\'ere erosion bv ura^s 


<*ounT r\''^ii I» < where 
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controlled grazing, and pond construction may be considered. 

IMany overgrazed pastures on steep slopes in well-watered 
regions suffer erosion and may be greatly improved by the 
plowing of several furrows at intervals of two or more rods, 
following contours at right angles to the slope, and by liming, 
fertilizing, and reseeding to increase grass growth. 

Grazing should be deferred until grass growth is strong in 
the spring and should be controlled in accordance with the 
capacity of the pasture. 

In Western areas of deficient moisture, the listing of strips, 
four furrows or more, S or 10 rods apart, with the listed fur- 
rows at right angles to prevailing winds, will greatly reduce 
wind erosion. Planting to adapted grasses and controlled 
grazing will reestablish sods. 

The construction of ponds and reser\'oirs helps check the 
run-off of water and will provide needed water to carry over 
periods of drought. 

Our Nation’s Future Depends on a Sound Land-Use Policy. 

Three hundred years of extractive farming have not been 
without disastrous effects upon our fertility resources. Of the 
610,000,000 acres of cultivated land in America, 50,000,000 
acres have been ruined by erosion and severe cropping. An- 


other 50,000,000 acres have been seriously injured by extractive 
cropping, and the stage is set on these acres for early ruination 
bv severe erosion. Nearly one-half of our entire cultb ated 
acreage has been appreciably reduced in power to produce 
through removal of fertility, overproduction of extractive 
crops, and erosion by wind and water. The great droughts of 
1934 and 1936, the Mississippi flood of 1927, the floods in the 
eastern half of the United States in 1936, and the record- 
breaking Ohio and Mississippi floods in the winter of 193 < 
and the record Mississippi Valley flood of 1947 followed b> 
severe summer and fall droughts that greatly reduced the 
corn crop and damaged fall-planted wheat have made people 
as a whole conscious of the way in which the use made of our 
land and control of our rivers encourage flood and drought. 
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The original cover of trees and grass has been removed from 
more than two-thirds of the acreage of the eastern or humid 
half of the United States. In early days, the bottomlands of 
our great rivers were covered with a dense growth of beech, 
walnut, hickory, elm, and gum trees. The hillsides and th(‘ 
uplands were covered with great forests of maple, beech, oak. 
and pine; prairie regions with a cover of vigorous-growing 
prairie grass. The streams in the eastern part of the Unite(l 
States, even at flood time, ran fairly clear when settlers first be- 
came familiar with the countrv. The run-off of rain and the 

% 

melting of snow were retarded. The heavily wooded bottom- 
lands, when flooded, served to check the downward flow of 
water. 

Under present conditions, with hillsides denuded of forests 
and largely cultivated, uplands in farms devoted to too great 
a proportion of cultivated crops, bottomlands cleared and 
farmed, and streams narrowed by dikes, floods descend with 
appalling rapidity, carrying the top soil, developed through 
the ages, from thousands of acres and causing tremendous 
property loss and loss of human lives in cities, towns, and on 
farms in flooded areas. Even greater losses to the nation, but 
not so apparent, occur far back on the watersheds drained bv 
our major rivers in the loss to our soil fertility of the surface 
soil carried away by floodwaters. 

In 1934, dust storms, originating in the Dakotas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and the Panhandle of Oklahoma, Texas, and eastern 
Colorado, extended far across the continent, darkening the 
skies of Washington and New York. These dust storms, fol- 
lowing long periods of drought, caused tremendous loss through 
the removal of surface soils and the drifting of soils. We 
now know that these tremendous losses in the West through 
wind erosion are the result of putting under the plow great 
areas of land, once highly profitable when used for grazing. 

as a nation will largely depend upon a 
national policy in regard to the use of our land. Farmers must 
receive enough for their crops to pay for the return of the ele- 
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mt-nt-i t*f fertility rviiu>v« <l, for a|>pli« atiou- of Iiiim- 

anil lor the maintenance of rotatunis that carry a »tif- 



Thi? appalling cloud of dui?t advam-cd on Dodg.' City. Kansas. Apnl 
24. 1935. 


fioientlv liigh jiroixirtion of soil-conserving and soil-improyinc 
crops to prevent excessive loss through erosion and fertility 
depletion. Areas of land of marginal value, where moisture is 
deficient, should be returned to native grass, or in humid areas 
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to grass and forest trees. To state that the solution of the 
problem is one largely of maintaining humus in the soil, apply- 
ing fertilizer, and growing grasses, legumes, and trees for cover 
would be simple, but this program involves the adoption of a 
program of production control and an economic program assur- 
ing farmers adequate returns for their products, and inclusion 
of crop insurance features and of an ever-normal granary pro- 
gram in the interest of both the farmer and the consumer. 

Grass is important in the control of both flood and drought; 
if we control the raindrop as it falls, damage from floods will 
be greatly reduced, and moisture, adequate for the maintenance 
of plant grov^'th through periods of drought, will be stored in 
our soils. 

There are many instances of damage to our magnificent re- 
sources through misuse. Before we became a nation, the soils 
of extensive areas of the original colonics were farmed for over 
one hundred and fifty years, or for nearly as long a period as 
our national histor>\ South of our national capital, the John 
^Marshall estate occupied the territory from Marshall Hall, 
opposite !Mount Vernon, to Port Tobacco. For more than one 
hundred years, virgin lands were cleared and drained, and to- 
bacco and com were grown by slave labor. Today much of 
this area is in scrub oak and pines, with only an occasional 
profitable farm. 

In old Colonial Village, Mai^dand, are the remains of an 
old customhouse where ocean-going ships once cleared for 
England. This village is located several miles from the Po- 
tomac. At the present time, a rowboat would meet difficulty 
in coming up the river bed where a once deep stream bed has 
been silted and closed. 

On the other hand, we have examples of fertility mainte- 
nance through the employment of good farming practices since 
early Colonial times. The limestone soils of Lancaster Countv, 
Pennsylvania, are a notable example. This county is one of 
the oldest, agriculturally speaking, in the United States; its 
history dates back to the early part of the eighteenth centurv. 
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\ftcr nearly three centuries of farming, Lancaster County 
?till ranks as one of the highest-producing counties in America. 

study of farm practices among the Pennsylvania Germans 
and other farmers who settled this county brings out the facts 
that, from the earliest time, clover has been grown in rotation 



Rtitatinc crops 
of PutinsyK ani:i 


limine, fi rtilizine. and maniirine on 
and Marylami luvc nutintaind crop 


the limer^tone soils 
and livestock pro- 


duction at ineh hovels lor over 


two crnttinos. 


with corn, tobacco, potatoes, and grain crops; that the practice 
nf limiim is deeply ro.-ted; and that it was a general custom for 
e-u-li .n-neration to assume the oliligation of liming the land. 
In tl.e early .lays. Lancaster County farmers burned their msm 
lime from limestone' quarried on the farm. This practice is 
.till .K casionallv emplnye.l. but has given place largely to the 
..I irn.un.l limestone ami other stamlard forms of agricul- 
tural lime. The Imneaster County farmers also use fcrtihzci^ 
IdLd. in olH.sphorus; in fact, they refer to fertilizer as pios- 
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phate.” In this county also, from the earliest time, the value 
of manure has been fully realized, and barnyard and stable 
manures are carefully returned to the land. These practices, 
liming, manuring, growing legumes in rotation, and applying 
fertilizer, are considered essential to the maintenance and 
improvement of the fertility of most of our soils. 

Thomas Jefferson, writing about his Virginia farm in 1813, 
said: 


Our country is hilly and we have been in the habit of plowing in 
straight rows, whether up or down hiD, or however they lead, and 
our soil was aU rapidl}' running into the rivers. We now plow 
horizontally, following the cur\'ature of the hills and hollows on 
dead level, however crooked the lines mav be. Everv furrow thus 

7 » V 

acts as a reservoir to receive and retain the waters, all of which 
go to the benefit of the growing plant instead of running off into 
the streams. 


SUGGESTIONS 

1. Secure from the state agricultural college any publications deal- 
ing with soil erosion and erosion control within the state. 

2. Make an investigation of the soils upon home farms from the 
standpoint of erosion. 

3. Plan specific programs of erosion control for home farms. De- 
termine whether or not such plans can be carried out in cooperation 
with the local agricultural conser\*ation program. 

4. If erosion control is an important problem in your state, erosion 
control experiment stations have imdoubtedly been established. Plan to 
Wsit these stations. 

5. In most states there is a forestry’ ser\’ice of some kind. Become 
familiar with this seiA'ice and seek its aid in planning the planting of 
areas upon home farms to trees of a suitable type. 

6. As part of each state government there is usually a consen^ation 
department or a commission dealing with wild life or fish and game. 
Write to these agencies for any available information. It may be 

practical to cooperate with such organizations in formulating local 
projects having to do with fish and game. 

7. Some schools have been veiy successful in establishing forest tree 
nurseries. ith a little cooperation such a nurser>' might be estab- 
lished to provide large numbers of trees for local work in reforestation. 
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8. Secure a copy ai the state law oancemiiig soil eanBervatiam 


Bumnarr. H. R, EletmenU of Soil Conservofibn, M^^raw-Hill Co^ 1947. 
rvy J. F.. and L. E. Jackson, Fieid Crop* and Land Use, John 'VRlegr 
amt S<HiB, 1942. diapteis RE and VL 
n»ao«» L. F.. H. L. Asaamat, Aoronamp Prineifiea and Pwaeiiee^ 
W. C. Brown Co„ 1948, Catapter V. 

GnsnuPSOM. A. F.. Conmmdian of Sod. McGtaw-^ffiU Co., 1937. 
Hosbks. H. D.. and K. R. Hsmsoh, Crop Prodmdkm. The »fa < ani i hBr 
Co,, igao. Chapter TUL 

Lwhc, T. L., and EL O. Bockman. The Notme and P roper Ue* oi Saib, 
The Macmfllan Co.. 1943. Chapters IX and X. 

H. C.. Field Crap*, MeGiaw>-mii Co., 1913. Chapter IV. ^ 
United States Department oJ Aeraraltare. Tsarhooh. 1938. pp. SSMtSR- 
Ihiited Stotes Departmait off AcrieuHnre. Yoatbook, 1940. pp. 429-490. 
United S ta tes Department off Agricnltuie. Yearbook, 19e-19&, pfa 
319-829. tObSak. 941-34A 

WoBBasi. B. L.. Farm SoA^ John WOi^ and Sana. 19tt. pp. 130-438, 





CHAPTER VH 


MANURING, FERTILIZING, AND LIMING 

FIELD CROPS 

... As lor the farmer who undertakes to take ever^-thing from 
the land without making any restitution, his liberty will eventually 
lie taken from him and he will become the ser\'ant of wiser men. either 
on the farm or elsewhere. C. E. Thorxe 


Large yields of crops are dependent upon plentiful supplies 
of plant ft>od in a form which plants can readily use. All the 
plant foods must be available. A plentiful supply of one 
clement is of little use unless all the other necessary' elements 
are present in proportionate amounts. The grower, of course, 
need have no concern over the supply of carbon dioxide used 
in the production of carbohydrates because it comes from a 
plentiful supply in the air. The water supply, the supply of 
available plant food in the soil, the physical condition of the 
soil, and the supply of organic matter, however, are of great 
concern to the farmer. To starve growing crops is as unprofit- 
able as to skimp in the feeding of livestock. 

The factors, operations, and practices involved in manuring, 
fertilizing, and liming field crops are: 


Judging the needs for fertilization. 
Nature's methods of supphing plant food 
Supplying plant food. 

Liming the soil. 

Making use of additional information. 


Judging the Needs for Fertilization. It has been said, 'The 
eye of the master fattens the cattle.” It might also be said, 
“The eye of the master grows bumper crops.” The master crop 
grower watches his crops for siens that indicate tronblc in 
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plant growth. Crops starving for want of sufficient quantities 
or balance of plant food show certain signs that can be recog- 
nized by the person who understands the growth of the plants. 

Low yields result when crops are grown without sufficient 
fertility. [Meager or sparse plant growth, slow growth, late 
maturity, and poor quality of grains and forage often indicate 



l*roporlv fertilize*! pastures lumish the best and cheapest feed for 
livestock an<l prevent erosion. 


that there is a poor supply of plant food. Some of the con- 
clitions described may be due to other causes, but when poor 
crop growth is obtained it is important to investigate the fer- 
tility situation as one possible explanation for the condition. 

Some idea of the needs of plants for certain important plant- 
food elements may be gained by observing what the chemists 
have found in plants by chemical analysis. Table 3 shows the 
fertilizing value of feeds derived from various crops. 

Soil chemists have learned how to test soils for the presence 
of certain chemical elements needed by plants. In most states 
samples of soil may be sent to the state agricultural college for 



testing. The reports from such tests may be used by fanners 
as a guide in fertilizing various crops. Certain tests may also 
be made in the high-school classroom or in the field. By try- 
ing recommended practices and watching carefully the results 
of different programs for fertilizing crops, the efficient farmer 
will soon discover the best procedures to follow. 

In many states, farmers have soil experts visit their farms 
to take soil samples and note the conditions of crop growth and 
yields. The soil specialist tests the soil samples and prepares 
a rather detailed report which the farmer can use as a guide in 
building the fertility of his farm. 

Nature’s Methods of Supplying Plant Food. Under natural 
conditions there is a continuous repetitive process kno\>(m as a 
cycle having to do with growth, maturity, death, and decay 
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followed by growth again. The nitrogen cycle is an example 
of the process. This cycle is about as follows, beginning with 
the death of plants and animals: 

1. Plants and animals die after living a certain period of time. The 
plant and animal structures and tissues consist of the various chemi- 
cal elements derived from soil, water, and air. 

2. Decay, decomposition, or putrefaction follows the death of 
plants and animals. Bacteria and other low forms of life live upon 
the dead orsanic matter and bring alwut the decay of the material. 
In the process, the carbohydrates, proteins, and fats formed by the 
plants and animals are reduced to simpler compounds. 

3. Nitrogen, which is a part of the complex proteins in plants 
and animars, is reduced to a rather simple nitrogen compound called 
ammonia. The odor of ammonia is often found about stables. The 
presence of such an odor means that compoimds containing nitrogen 
are changing into ammonia compoimds. The process is called am- 
monificatiou. Much nitrogen is often lost from manure in the form 

of ammonia gas. . . 

4. If conditions are right, the ammonia compounds containing 

nitrogen are changed by a bacteriological process caUed nitrificatapn 

into compounds known as nitrites. 

5. The nitrites are changed to nitrates as the next- step m the 

process. Most crop plants take in nitrogen in the form of nitrates. 
Xitrate^ are soluble in water and consequently are available to plants 
through their root systems. If no plants are in the process of grow- 
ino- aLilable nitrates may be remo^•ed in the soil water as it drains 
away Therefore it is important to keep the land covered by gromng 
crops in order to save the dissolved plant food from being lost in 

drainage water. • v r f 

6 Plants use the plant-food elements, mtrogen m the form ot 

nitrates for example, in their plant growth. They grow to matunty 

and die, or the plant and its products may be consumed by ammab. 

At the death of plants and animals the process begms again. 

Supplying Plant Food. Good farmers are noted for their 
abilitv to secure large yields per acre of crops to be marketed 
or fed to livestock without depleting their soils. Many such 
farmer^ follow practices which continually increase the pro- 
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ductive capacity of the soil on their farms. These results are 
obtained by following certain principles and practices. 

Growing Legume Crops. Such crops as alfalfa, clover, soy- 
beans, peas, beans, vetch, and lespedeza belong to a family of 
plants called legumes. Legumes are peculiar in that certain 
bacteria live in nodules on their roots. The bacteria thus 
housed upon the roots of these plants have the ability to take 
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Lespedeza has gained rapidly in acreanc in the sontliorn part of 
the Corn Belt and in the Cotton Belt wliere adapted. This legume is 
a valuable soil builder and an excellent pasture and hay crop. 

nitrogen from the air in the soil and to fix it in a form which 
is used by the plant in its growth. By growing legumes and l)v 
seeing to it that the legumes are inoculated with the proper 
bacteria, farmers may be assured of having an excellent supply 
of nitrogen. Legume plants are noted for their high protein 
content, and nitrogen is a very important part of protein com- 
pounds. By growing legumes, farmers have hay or other feeds 
of higher quality to feed their livestock, and the manure pro- 
duced by animals fed in such a manner will have a Greater 
fertilizing value. When leguminous crops are plowed under as 
green-manure crops, the nitrogen from the air fixed bv the 
bacteria becomes available to the crops that may be planted 
unon the soil. 
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Using Barnyard or Stable Manure, The manure from Ihr^ 
Htock is one of the most valuable source* of plant food. Often 
manure is handled as if it were a waste product rather tlian a 
valuable by-product. 

The amount of manure produced per year by farm a n i m a k 
is indicated in Table 4. 

TABLE 4 

Tonnage of Manors from Lnrs*rrocs of Mixrd Agw cm OomoR 

Rations 


Per 1000 Pounds of 
Animal 

Sheep 

Steers 

Horae 

Cow 

Ho^ 


Manure plus 
Bedding Tooa 

7.5 

8.5 
10.0 

15.0 

18.0 


An average ton of mixed manure contains 10 pounds of mt- 
rogen, 5 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 10 pounds of potash. 

The value of manure in dollars and cents can be judged 

from the following: 

A ton of average manure is worth from S2 to S3. This is not a 
theoretical valuation. It is a field valuation of the actual crop- 
producing power of manure as measured by crop responses in fieU 
tests. Findings in thirty-one manurial experiments in Ohio, involv- 
ing all field crops grown on thirteen extensiv-e soil types and coiM* 
ing as many as 30 years in some instances, show that one ton of 
manure produced crop increases worth $2.50. This repreBente an 
average of manures of many conditions, ranging from fr wh ^ 
weathered and aged. Exposed and wasted manures fefl $1 rarfet 

this average.^ 

The Pennsylvania experiment station has found that tl^ 
to four tons per aere of poultry manure gave results similar 
to applications of nine to twelve tons of fresh stable manure. 

ij A. Slipher, “The Management of Manure in Bam and Fii^ 
Ohio SMe VnivcTsUy Aaricultural CoUege, Extermon Serrw, B*L Ml. 
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^^lanure should be carefully preserved because unwasted ma- 
nure is the most valuable. If manure is allowed to ferment 
or heat, a large amount of nitrogen in the form of ammonia 
escapes into the air. Manure scattered over bam lots where 
the rain falls upon it loses much of its value in the water 
which drains away. Several procedures may be considered as 
means of securing the greatest value from manure. 

A. Haul promptly to the field. Whenever possible, manure 
should be spread upon the land as fast as it is produced. The 
rapid drying prevents fermentation and loss of nitrogen. hen 
rain comes, the leachings from the manure drain into the soil. 
To a large extent the soil will hold the plant food thus re- 
ceived until it is taken from the soil by growing plants. 

B. Provide plenty of bedding or litter to soak vp liquid 
manure. Cut straw or shredded cornstalks make excellent 
material to use in absorbing the liquid portions of manure. 
Whole straw is very good for the purpose but whole cornstalks 
are poor. In some sections peat moss may be used with great 
satisfaction. 

C. Add preservative to prevent manure from losing plant- 
food elements. It has been found that the addition of about 
thirty pounds of superphosphate per ton of manure as it is 
produced greatly reduces the loss of nitrogen in the form of 
ammonia gas. The phosphate may be scattered in the gutters 
of the stables either before or after cleaning. 

In addition to preser\ing the manure, the superphosphate is 
a valuable fertilizer in itself and tends to supplement the ma- 
nure. Ylanure is rather low in phosphorus content; conse- 
quently the addition of phosphate makes manure a better- 
balanced fertilizer. Table 5 indicates the value of superphos- 
phate as a preservative. 

The tendency of some soils to fix phosphate and to make 
it unavailable to plants can be corrected to a satisfactorv 
degree by using manure and phosphate mixed because the 
manure absorbs the phosphate and keeps it in a form avail- 
able to olants. 
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TABLE 5 

Przservatia’es Added to Ma.vtre Hold Akiioxia Gas * 

( Amm onia gas contains nitrogen.) 

Ammonia Escaped in 
Preservative Four Months, Per Cent 


None 

56 

Rock phosphate 

45 

Straw- 

19 

Superphosphate 

3 


* J. A. Slither, “The Management of Manure in Bam and Field,*’ Ohio 
State VniversiLy AgHcullural College Extetision Service, Bui. 131. 

D. Store ttmmire carefully. If manure cannot be hauled to 
the field as it is produced, certain steps should be taken to 
store it properly. If possible, manure should be stored under 
cover to prevent rain from washing it. There should be a 
tight floor under the manure to prevent the liquid portions of 
the manure from draining away. It should be stored in such a 
manner that the tramping of livestock will pack it tight. The 
packing of the manure prevents the entrance of air and thus re- 
duces fermentation. 

E. Apply manure efficiently. A common practice is to put 
manure upon land which is to be plowed for such intertilled 
crops as com, potatoes, tobacco, and various truck crops. 
There is evidence to show that it pays to put the manure on 
the land well ahead of the time it is to be used by the crop, 
so far as corn and wheat are concerned at least. From Table 6 
it may be concluded that manure should be applied during the 
summer of the season previous to that in which the crop is to 
be grown, although the time of application depends upon the 

type of soil and other factors. 

It is safe to put manure on soil t^iies ranging from clay to 
silt during the fall and winter because these soils will retain 
the material washed into them from the manure. On light 
sandy soils tlie manure should be put on only a short time 
before the land is plowed. Such soils do not hold plant food 
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TABLE 6 

A.ppLTrN’G Maxttre at Different Seasons * 



1 

Fresh NIanure 

1 

Rotted Manure 

1 

Corn, 

bushels 

Wheat, 

bushels 

Corn, 

bushels 

\Mieat, 

bushels 

Summer — July 

S2.S 

20.0 

71. S 

22.0 

F all — N ovember 

69.1 

IS. 4 

6S.0 

17.3 

Winter — January" 

5S.2 

17.9 

• • • • 

^ ^ 9 

Spring — March 

57.5 

1 

1 

17. S 

1 

61.4 

IS.O 


* W. T. L. Taliaferro and H. J. Patterson, “Stable Manures/' Maryland 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bui. 122. 



The manure spreader under shed is filled as manure is produced in 

dairj* bam at left. Spreading manure as produced reduces fertility 
losses. 
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well, and, it the manure is applied early, much of its value 
will be lost. 

In regions where wheat follows corn in rotation, it is ad- 
visable, if there is a good supidy, to put some manure on the 
wheat instead of putting all of it on the corn crop. For 



Low yields of com result where topsoil is removed by erosion. 

winter wheat it is a good practice to top-dress with manure 

at the rate of 4 or .5 tons per acre. 

It is also advisable to top-dress pasture lands. New seed- 
lings of legumes may be profitably top-dressed after the com- 
panion or nurse crop has been removed. Such top-dressing 
helps the new seedlings to become well established before 

winter. . 

In summing up the benefits of using manure on the soil it 

mav be said that manure; 

Improves the tilth of the soil, thereby tyioking it easier to 
handle. 




ARTIFIC'IAL MAXT’Rr: 


1(19 


Increases the xvater-holding capacity of the soil, thus ui- 
creamng the drought resistance of a soil. 

Adds plant food at the rate, for an average ton of inay^ure. 
of 10 pounds of nitrogen, 5 pounds of phosphorus, anfl 10 
pounds of potassium. 



Plowing under crimson clover and grain stubble. Crimson <-Io\'cr is 
an important green-manure crop in tl»e truck-<'rop regions of the Past- 
ern Coastal Plains and in many states south of the Ohio River. 


Hastens the decaying processes in the soil because manure 
contains many of the organisms u'hich under proper conditions 
cause the rapid decay of plant and animal material. 

Artificial Manure. Soil organic matter or soil Immus is 
often difficult to maintain under cropping conditions when 
barnyard manure is unavailable. The Xew Jersey Experi- 
ment Station has found that artificial manure of good quality, 
useful in restoring soil organic matter, may be made froln 
cornstalks in about three months and from grain straw in 
four to SIX months by adding inorganic or chemical fertilizers 
to these types of plant materials. Other plant materials may 
be made into artificial manure in the same manner 




Cover-Cropping and Green-Manuring. Farmers are becom- 
ing more and more convinced that it is profitable to grow cer- 
tain crops during particular periods of time just to keep the 
land from being bare or without cover. hen a soil is well 
covered bv a growing crop there is little chance for soil to 
wash or blow away and for plant food to be leached out in the 
drainage water. Cover crops should be planted whenever 
possible if the soil has a tendency to erode, that is, to wash or 
blow away. Where winter wheat is grown in the Corn Belt, 
the wheat acts as a cover crop during the fall and winter. 
Many cover crops are grown chiefly for the purpose of keeping 
the soil covered, and when their period of usefulness is over 

they are plowed under. 

In many regions it is good farm practice to gro^\ certain 
crops to be plowed under as manure to improve the soil for a 
succeeding crop. Crops grown for this purpose are called 
green-manuring crops. Often it is possible to rai^e co^er 
crops which also are plowed under as green-manuring crops. 

Crops belonging to the legume family are especially useful 
as cover and green-manuring crops because, if properly inocu- 
lated. thev tend to increase the supply of nitrogen in the soil. 
If the land is not suitable for the production of legume crops 
other crops adapted to the soil conditions may be planted. 

By using a good cover-cropping and green-manuring system 
it is possible to keep soil in good condition. Even in hve^ock 
regions where much manure is available it is advisable to 
use cover crops and green manures, although they are not 
quite so necessary. In the northern Corn Belt many corn- 
field soils left exposed during the winter months should be 
covered with some crops sown at the time of the last cultiva- 

tion. ^ r • 

Using commercial fertilizers. The benefits of using an ade- 
quate supplv of fertilizer are well illustrated by Table 7. 

Commercial fertilizers are usually described by trade names 
or bv the chemical analysis of the available plant-food ele- 
ments which thev contain. A ^12-6 fertilizer refers to a fer- 
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TABLE 7 

Febtiuzers Speed Growth, Increase Qualitt, and Increase Yield 

OF Corn * 


(Results of Fertility Treatment on Burr Learning Com at Wooster, Ohio.) 



Planted May 13 

Planted June 3 


Treatment per Acre 

1 


1 

Nub- 

bin, 

% 

Yield. 

15.5 

% 

roots* 

tore 

Dai'S 
plant- 
ing to 
silk- 
ing 

Mois- 
ture at 

husk- 

ing. 

% 

Nub- 

bin^ 

/O 

Yield, 

15.5 

% 

mois- 

ture 

None 

117 

48.3 

71 

17, 7 

no 

69.1 

76 

5.5 

Manure, 8 tons, 225 lb., 16% 
superphosphate broadcast 

104 

46.7 

38 

1 

45.2 

1 

1 

97 

53.4 

55 

31.9 

Same plus 100 Ib. 3-12^ in 
hiU 

90 

37.9 

37 

55.9 

93 

! 50.7 

42 

33.3 

Same plus 200 Ih. 3-12H1 in 
hiU 

93 

33.5 

21 

70.3 

88 

.50-0 

IS 

47.9 

Same plus 400 lb. 3-12-4 in 
hill 

90 

31.4 

12 

80.6 

86 

46.0 

19 

56.9 


*Okio Agricultural Experiment Station, Bi^monUdy Bui. 132. 


tilizer containing 2 per cent nitrogen, 12 per cent phosphoric 
acid, and 6 per eent water-soluble potash. In some states the 
order in which the materials are given is different. 

The common carriers of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and pot- 
ash, or in other words the materials which are used in prepar- 
ing fertilizers, are described in Table 8. 

Various amounts of such carriers as described in Table 8 
are combined with enough filler to make a hundred pounds or 
a ton, as the case may be, of fertilizer containing a given 
amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 

The amounts of commercial fertilizer to be used in a given 
situation depend upon a large number of factors. In every 
state where commercial fertilizers are useful in growing crops 
there are available, from the state experiment station or agri- 
cultural extension semice, bulletins which give recommenda- 
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tions for the use of certain standard-ratio fertilizers. By fol- 
lowing such recommendations, observing the results carefully, 
and making the neccssaiA’ adjustments to meet certain specific 
situations, farmers can soon arrive at the most profitable prac- 
tices to follow in the use of commercial fertilizers. 

A number of experiment stations have observed that in 
certain areas small applications of such elements as boron, 
magnesium, manganese, zinc, and copper result in increased 
yields and improved qualities in plant products. The Ver- 
mont station, for example, has demonstrated that small 
amounts of boron increased the production and quality of such 
crops as alfalfa, potatoes, clover, and sweet corn. This sta- 
tion found that 40 pounds of borax gave three more tons of 
alfalfa hav during a three-year period. It is veiA’ important 
to follow ' experiment station results in using such elements 
as fertilizer because damage may occur if large amounts are 


used. . . 

In deciding upon the kind and amount of fertilizers to use 

the following factors must be considered. 

A. The crop for tchich the fertilizer is intended. Different 

crops call for different amounts and combinations of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium. For this reason it is necessaiA' to 

know the crop for which the fertilizer is intended. 

B. Color of the soil. Information will be needed about the 

color of the soil. Dark-colored soils contain more organic 
matter in the form of humus and, for this reason, more plant 
food is already present in the soil, especially nitrogen Dark- 
colored soils usually need smaller amounts of complete fer- 
tilizers, and often the amount of nitrogen, m comparison to 
that needed for a light -colored soil of the same general type 


and condition, may be reduced. ^ 

C Type of soil. The amount of fertilizer needed will also 

depend upon whether the soil is a sandy type, a silt loam, 

a clay loam or a clay, or is classified as a muck or peat 

These tN*pes of soil vary in the amounts of plant food they 
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contain and require the application of different amounts of 
fertilizers. 

D. Treatment of soil previous to crop for u'hich fertilizer is 
needed. The amount and combination of commercial ferti- 
lizers needed will depend upon how much manure is available. 
Before he decides what commercial fertilizer to buv, the 

« 7 

farmer should obtain information about the amount of ma- 
nure used for the pre\'ious crop or intended for the immediate 
crop. 

It is important also to know whether or not a full crop of 
clover or other legume, green or mature, was ])lowed under for 
the immediate crop. 

As previously mentioned, most states in which commercial 
fertilizers are needed have publications for use as guides in 
determining the amount of fertilizer to use, depending upon 
such conditions as have been enumerated. 

In general it is better to buy and use high-analysis fertil- 
izers, provided the fertilizer attachments on the machines 
owmed by the farmer will distribute properly the smaller 
amounts of materials. It will usually be found tliat high- 
analysis fertilizers are cheaper per pound of available plant 
food than low-anah'sis fertilizers. The cost of handling higl.- 

analysis fertilizers is less because smaller amounts need be 
purchased. 

Applying Fertilizers. Fertilizers may be applied in the hill, 
in the row, broadcast, or as a top-dressing. . The various metli- 
ods depend upon the crop being grown. With certain row or 
hill crops it is common practice, after the crop is well started, 
to side-dress with certain quickly available fertilizers. 

The placing of the fertilizer should be made with care in 
order not to injure the growing plants and also to insure the 
use of the fertilizer by the plant. As a result of various inves- 
tigations certain principles of fertilizer placement have been 
established. 

Best results are obtained when the fertilizer is placed as 
close to the seed as possible without injury to the seed or seed- 
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ling. When fertilizers are placed above or below the seed 
or in contact with it they are likely to cause damage. If 
fertilizer is placed at the side of the seed, one inch or more 
a wav. there is verj' little danger of damage. 

Manufacturers of fertilizer-distributing attachments have 
produced machinery which will deposit a band of fertilizer on 
either side of the seed or seed piece, in the case of com and 

potatoes. 

Liming the SoiL Calcium carbonate, or lime as it is com- 
monly called, is veiA- soluble and easily leached from surface 
soils under cultivation. Most soils, even those of limestone 
origin which have been in use for five generations or more, are 
benefited by the proper use of lime. Large areas of our soils, 
particularly sandy soils and light loams in the J^orthem 
States, are naturally deficient in lime. Sorrel, sedge, and dock 
Jeem to thrive on acid soils; clovers and leguminous plants, 
in general, make poor growth under acid conditions. 

It is necessarv to apply lime in proper amounts to acid soils 
in order to succeed with alfalfa, clover, and sweet clover; hence 
the liming of land to a proper degree is essential in preparing 
such soils for rotations carr>-ing these crops. As a general 
rule. 2 tons of finely ground limestone per acre will fit the 
large majority of acid soils for alfalfa and clover growing. If 
marl is available, 3 or 4 cubic yards is usually sufficient per 
acre Throughout the northern Lake States, marl can often 
be found under conditions where it can be handled economi- 

eallv. , 

Hydrated lime is a convenient form where the area to be 

limed is located a long way from a railroad station or shi^ 

ping center. From 1500 to 2500 pounds per acre is generally 

needed. j u ^ 

Lime should be applied, if possible, when the s^d bed j 

bein<^ prepared for a cultivated crop, though it may be appli 

at the time of seeding the clover crop. If applied the year 

before, its action on the clover is much more certain, it i= 
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usuallv necessar\' to repeat the liming ever\’ eight to twelve 
vears. 

Soils should be carefully tested for lime requirement. Such 
tests as Teskit, Richorpoor, Soiltex, or Truog may be used lo 
advantage. In every state in which it is necessary to lime 



Lime is now generally applied to fields from the truc k that delivers 
the lime to the farm. 


certain soils the state agricultural college has bulletins giv- 

ing directions for testing the lime requirements of soils and 
for applying lime. 

It is difficult properly to develop dairy and livestock feed- 
ing in the Xorthem States without the use of alfalfa, clover, 
ladino, and sweet clover. These crops are lime-loving plants 

tz 1 ^ iz X gh in their content of calcium carbonate, 
as compared with non-leguminous hay and forage plants. A 
hea\' 3 ’ draft is made on calcium carbonate in the proper devel- 
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opment of amnisil bone And in milk production , hence tlie 
application of lime is a basic practice in crop production and 
in livestock feeding in re^ons where lime is needed. Al- 
though clovers, alfalfa, and leguminous crops in general are 
more exacting than most other crops in their lime recpiire- 
ments, proper applications of lime greatly benefit practically 
all crops in the ordinary farm rotations. The benefits are due 
to the direct effect of the lime and to an increase in the con- 
tent of organic matter as a result of more vigorous leguminous 

crops. , 

Experiments at many experiment stations show that com- 
mercial fertilizers, phosphate fertilizers in particular, are much 
more effective on land well supplied with lime. 

Tn Table 9 figures taken from printed materials show the 

value of using lime upon a soil where it is needed. 

TABLE 9 

Yields and Value op Crops Grown on Luced and Unloikd Soil, 

1917-1931 • 

TTnlimed limed 

„ 23.1 bu. 45.8 bo. 

36.0 bu. 49.0 bo. 

Firet^year bay (clover and timothy) 

ScconcLyear hay (clover and timothy) 1496 lb. 3684 Ib. 

Total value of crops per rotation *58.39 Ig 

Gain for liming per rotation 6^50 

Cost of lime per rotation 43 68 

Balance per rotation 

• Earl Jones, “Uming Ohio Soils,” Ohio Stale Umoeroiiy AgncuUwrtd 

Extension Service, Bui. 177. 

Additional Information 

The experiments of our oldest agricultural e^iiment 
show clearly how rapidly our best soils am depleted m toe 
On the famous soil-fertility plats of the 

begun in 1882 , even though limestone underbes the soil a 
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below the siirfnre. all the plats, except where lime ha-^ been applierl, 
are acid, and crop yields are much retluced. In the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station rotation experiments, bejsun in 1S94, one lime appli- 
cation every five years almost doubled the production of the crops 
grown in rotation where both limed and unlimed jjlats were fi*r- 
tilized. On the basis of the exten-ive experiments with lime in Illi- 



A.A A.. r.s.n.A. 

Soybeans planted broadcast for preon-manurintr puri)Os<*s. 


noi^, Dr. F. C. Bauer states that lime renewals will alwavs need the 
attention of Illinois fanners, and limestone must remain the key to 
any successful soil-building program on lime-deficient soils. 

One of the most remarkable scientific contributions in recent 
> ears* is the inventory of soil-fertility resource^ bv Dr. .Tacol» O. 
Lippman and his associate-, presented in Bulletin flO? of the New 
Jersey Experiment Station of June, 193fi. This report indicates that 
hme is beinsr depletetl from our surface fi-;; inches of soil at a rapid 
rate. Dr. Lippman estimates a net annual loss of calcium of oo.filM.- 
057 tons and of magnesium of 20,517,06$. Our normal application of 
agricultural lime is about 3,000.000 fons Of POlirv/' 
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sub-^oil renewals, but sub-soil famiins is not an attractive prospect. 
Dr. R. AI. Salter, of the Ohio Experiment Station, estimates that if 
the present rate of loss of fertility continues unabated the soils of 
Ohio ^\ill possess fifty years hence a productive capacity only three- 
fourths as larse as at present. He recommends that the annual 
usaae of lime be increased to at least five times the maximum yet 



A fine example of conserv ation farming in Steul>en County, New A ork 


applied. (' Our Heritage — The Soil,"' Bulletin 1<5, Ohio Extension 
Service.) 

If .American farmers will apply sufficient asricultural limestone 
and fertilizers there will be no real danger that our soils vvdll be 
whollv depleted in lime and fertility in 150 or 200 years. The 
matter of limins and fertilizing as essential practices must from 
now on be included in our farming methods, and the prices that 
farmers receive for their crops must be sufficient to include the cost 
of applying lime and fertilizer, and of rotating crops, in the interest 

of both the farmers and the nation. 

In Kentucky's famous limestone coimtrx', the Bluegrass Region, 

the hish mettle, endurance, and speed of Kentucky horses are at- 
tributed to the grass and water of the limestone soil. As the use 
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of lime increases, the mineral and vitamin content of our grams, 
vegetables, meat, and milk increases also. There will be Ic.^.s rickets 
and malnutrition in children, and folks will be healthier, happier, and 


longer lived. 

The Production ^Marketing Admini:5tration aiul the Soil C'onserva- 
tion Service cooperate with farmers in providing lime and pho>phat<> 



u.ff.n.i. 

Diversified farming, with increased acreages of meadows and pa>turrs, 
and with established farm woodlots, encourages wild life. Hurting <le- 
sirable game birds is a source of pleasure an<I profit. 

and in encouraging soil-conservation practices, farm woodlot and 
windbreak plantings, establishment of stock water and fi.-^h ponds, 
and many other practices that contribute to a better-balanced, more 
permanent, and more profitable agriculture. 


SUGGESTIONS 

1. Secure from your state agricultural college and experiment sta- 
tion and from the L nited States Department of Agriculture the bulle- 
tins dealing with manuring, fertilizing, and liming crops. 

2. Have samples ol .soils tested at the state agricultural college. When 
suitable tests are a\'ailable make tests in the high-.-^chool classroom or 
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in the field. Directions for making such tests may usually be found 
in bulletins issued from the state agricultural college. 

3. From surveys already made, or by making sur\eys, assemble in- 
formation about the practices having to do with manuring, fertilizing, 
and liming field crops that farmers are following. If a certain fanner 
is particularly successful in maintaining the fertility of his soil, make 
a trip to the farm to study his plan. 

4. Arrange to visit your state experiment station on a day when the 
field-crop experiments are being explained. This probably will come 
at a time of year when school is not in session, but it is well to make 
plans for such a trip while school is still in session. 

5. Plan to visit a quany' where agricultural limestone b prepared 
for the use of farmers. 

6. Secure from dealers in fertilizer samples of their products, tags, 
prices, and other descriptive information. 

7. One of the best methods to use in learning to understand and 
manage farm-problem situations is to make detailed plans in such a form 
that they may actually be put into operation. Whether projects, super- 
vised practice work, or other farming programs on home farms are in- 
volved. the objective should be to plan and execute the practices 
and procedures which will solve the problems involved. The following 
suggestions may be of use in directing 4he procedure. 

а. Are xnofe legumes needed in the cropping program? Plan wa>’s 
and means of increasing the acreage of legumes if needed. 

б. Examine the method of handling barnyard manure for possible 

improvements. 

c. Determine the lime requirements of soils for growing the needed 
crops. Make si^>ecific plans lor liming the soil when needed. 

d. Make detailed plans for securing the right kind and amount of 
fertilizers for the specific crops that are to be grown. Plans may 
l>e made for making tests of various fertilizer treatments on 
piistures, meadows, and cultivated crops, buch tests ma\ often 
be made in coopenition with experiment station or agricultural 
( xtension forces. State bulletins will be found ijseful in deciding 
on fertilizer practices to be tried in a local communit> . 

Tlie planning suggestcil in No. 7 above may be done in connection 
with the work proposed in Chapter X^ III. 
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GROWING BEST-ADAPTED CROPS 

It isn't enough simply to grow crops, but they must be so produced 
as to yield a profit on the capital invested. Alfred \ 

Success in farming is largely detennined by the judgment 
of the individual farmer in the choice of crops best adapted 
to his climate, soil conditions, and marketing possibilities, 
with consideration, also, of his own personal liking. On a 
majority of farms livestock and poultry must be included in 
the jtrocram of farm management if roughage and grain are 
to be produced efficiently, fertility maintained, and labor and 
etiuipment used to best advantage. In the choice of livestock 
and poultry, adaptation to climatic and soil conditions and 
local market demands are important factors to be determined. 
If he selects crops well adapted to climate and soil, for the 
marketing of which local facilities are available, the farmer 
will be able to produce these crops most dependably and at 
h)west cost per acre. The area of the farm that must be 
devoted to permanent pasture and to legumes to prevent ero- 
sion and to build up fertility will depend largely on the topog- 
raphy of the land and on the type of soil. The proportion 
of beef cattle, dairy cattle, hogs, sheep, horses, and poultry 
that must be maintained in association with the adopted crop- 
ping system will depend largely on the proportion of pasture, 

hav, and grain fce«ls produced. 

The farmer who chooses crops not particularly adapted to 

soil and climate or to his available marketing facilities pro- 

.hices under a handicap. Often it is possible to produce only 

one-half or two-thirds of the yield secured by farmers located 

more favorablv for the production of these crops. Careful 
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judgment must be used in the choice of crops which wnll find 
a profitable market. 

The operations involved in growing adapted crops success- 
fullv are: 

1. Choose crops adapted to your season. 

2. Consider temperature, precipitation, and sunlight in relation 
to crop production. 

3. Investigate the chmatic adaptations of crops. 

4. Grow the crops that are best adapted to your soil conditions 
and are most effective in maintaining fertility. 

5. Grow the crops that can be marketed most effectively either 

directlv or as feed for livestock. 

% 

Chotse Crops Adapted to Your Region. From the stand- 
point of climate alone, even if soil adaptation is not considered, 
great variations occur in crop adaptations. The continental 
territory of the United States produces in the extreme south- 
ern areas of Florida, southernmost Texas, and southern Cali- 
fornia crops adapted to tropical and semi-tropical conditions. 
Under these conditions the growing season extends through- 
out the year, and in the southern extremes of Florida and 
Texas the rainfall averages over 60 inches and frost is un- 
known or exceedingly rare. In the southern regions of Cali- 
fornia, where the rainfall is deficient, irrigation is employed. 
In these regions, in addition to oranges, grapefruit, and other 
citrus fruits, the leading crops are winter and summer truck 
crops, forage, and soil-improting crops particularly adapted 
to these regions. 

The Cotton Belt, The Cotton Belt, which includes primar- 
il\ the Gulf States, the Carolinas, Tennessee, Arkansas, parts 
of Oklahoma and Alissouri, offers a gro\^ing season of two 
hundred dat's or more. The mean or average summer tem- 
perature is not below 77 degrees, and the rainfall varies from 
50 inches or more in the eastern and southern parts of this 
region to 20 inches in parts of the cotton-growing territorv” of 
Texas and Oklahoma. Among the crops adapted to certain 
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areas of this region are cotton and corn over most of the area, 
tobacco in the Carolinas, Virginia, and Tennessee, sugar cane 
in Mississippi and Florida, rice in Arkansas, and cow|ieas. 
velvet beans, soybeans, and lespedeza in most of the region. 
Peanuts are an important crop in the eastern and central 
cotton states. Sorghum and sudan grass are ailapted to the 
western cotton region. Winter oats and winter r^“e are impor- 
tant cover and forage crops throughout this region, and 
winter barlev and winter wheat are grown in the nortlicrn 
part. Other crops that give cover and provide growth during 
the winter are winter peas and hair}' vetch. Major grasses 
are dallis, bermuda, and carpet grass; the legumes, such as 
alfalfa and the clovers, are less important than in the North. 
Such important soil-building legumes as kudzu. crotolaria, 
lespedeza. velvet beans» cowpeas. winter vetch, and winter 
peas are increasingly important. 

The Corn and Winter Wheat Belt. The corn and T^dnter 
wheat belt includes the eastern half of Kansas. lower parts 
of ^Missouri. Illinois. Indiana. Ohio, all of Kentuckv. nearlv 

* k » 

all of Tennessee. Virginia. West Virginia, and Mar^dand. In 
this region com and wdnter wheat are primary' crops in rota- 
tion. Red and alsike clover, alfalfa, lespedeza. soybeans, and 
cowpeas are the principal legumes, and bluegrass. redtop. tim- 
othy, and orchard grass are among the leading grasses. In 
Kentucky. Virginia, and Maryland tobacco is an important 
cash crop. Peanuts are important in Virginia. 

The Corn Belt. The Com Belt is the heart of the nation’s 
agricultural region. It includes Iowa, the northern two-thirds 
of Illinois, Indiana, the eastern half of Ohio, the northern hall 
of Missouri, the western half of Nebraska, and small adja- 
cent areas in Kansas, 5>outh Dakota, ilinnesota. Wisconsin, 
and Michigan. This regions offers 140 to 160 srowins days. 
The mean summer temperature is 70 to SO degrec-s. and there 
is an annual rainfall of 25 to 40 inches. The fact that, as a 
mle, the rainfall of the Com Belt is evenly distributed 
throughout the summer growing season is important for efii- 
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cient production of corn. Corn, winter wheat, oats, and spring 
barley are the major grain crops of this region. Soybeans 
have become exceedingly important during recent years. 
Sweet corn and tomatoes are important canning and truck 
crops. Near large centers of population potatoes are grown 





SoylH\ins have l»ooome a major crop of the Com Belt. 

extensively. Kentucky blucgrass is the important pasture 
grass: timothy, redtop, and orchard grass are important hay 
grasses. Alfalfa, red clover, and sweet clover are the leading 
leguminous hay and pasture crops. This region is one of the 
most productive agricultural regions of the world, from the 
stan<lpoint of crops produced for market and of the produc- 
tion of hogs, beef rattle, dair>' cattle, and poultry. 

The Hau and Pasture Region. The hay and pasture region 
includes the eastern part of Minnesota, nearly all of Wiscon- 
sin. Michican, eastern Ohio, est \irginia, Pennsylvania, 
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New York, and the New England States. The gi’owing season 
is comparatively short, the rainfall is ample, and snow pro- 
tection is offered during the long winter. Bluegruss. both 
Kentucky and Canadian, timothy, redtop, orchard grass, and 
meadow fescue are the leading hay and pasture grasses. 
Alsike, red clover, alfalfa, and sweet clover are the important 
hay and pasture legumes. Pasture and hay crops of this region 
are productive and dependable, and hence dairying and the 
production of sheep, hogs, and other livestock are important. 
The leading grain crops are corn, for grain and ensilage, wheat, 
winter wheat, oats, barley, and rye. Potatoes are a major crop 
in the Lake States, Pennsylvania, New York, Maine, and 
other New England States. Sugar beets are extensively pro- 
duced in Michigan and AVisconsin; beans and field-beans in 
Alichigan and New Y'ork. The region is an important truck 
and canning area; it produced cabbages, onions, tomatoes, 
sweet corn, peas, and beans. The production of seed, garden, 
and truck crops is highly developed and is a special industry 
in Michigan, New York, and AVisconsin. The highly diversi- 
fied agriculture of the region maintains the intensified popu- 
lations of the leading manufacturing centers of the nation. 

The Spring Wheat Area. The spring wheat area occupies 
western INIinnesota, eastern North Dakota, and northeastern 
South Dakota, In this area hard spring wheat of the highest 
milling quality is the cash crop. Oats and barley are im- 
portant. Corn is important in the southern part of the region 
and except for silage is less important in the northern part. 
The sunflower is a valuable silage crop in the northern part 
of this region. Potatoes and root crops thrive, and alfalfa, 
sweet clover, red clover, and alsike are the leading legumes. 
Brome grass, timothy, and redtop are the leading hay grasses, 
and bluegrass is the most important native pasture grass. The 
growing season ranges from 100 to 130 days, and the average 
summer isotherm ranges from 65 to 75 degrees. The topog- 
raphy is level and well adapted to the harvesting of wheat 
with combines. 
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The Great Plains Region. This region extends from the 
Z’anadian to the Alexican border and includes the western 
parts of the Dakotas, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and 
Fexas, the eastern parts of Alontana, Wyoming, Colorado, and 



Listing to control blowing soil. The conservation of moisture and 
control of wind erosion and the growing of drought-resistant crops are 
of priinar>' importance on the fertile, level soils of the Great Plains 

region. 

New Mexico. In general it is a region of scant rainfall, rang- 
ing from 16 to 2.5 inches per year. Originally this was the 
short-grass prairie region which maintained enormous herds of 
buffalo before range cattle came with the white settlers. ISIuch 
of it remains in native grasses and is a productive range 
countrv'. but far too much of this land has been broken for 
the plow in ill-advised efforts to convert this territory into 
n rporion o f cultivated crops. The severe droughts of 1934 
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and 1936, with attendant dust storms and the subsequent 
floods, brought home to the inhabitants and to the nation tlie 
falJacj" of grain and cultivated crop production in this region 
of deficient rainfall. The territory is naturally well adapted 
to its native grasses, of which buffalo grass and grama grass 
are the most important over the central and southern parts 
of the area. In recent years crested wheat grass, slender 
wheat grass, and brome grass iBromm inermis) have been 
grown. The most important grain and forage crops are those 
adapted to a limited rainfall, such as adapted varieties of 
sorghums, millet, and Sudan grass. With the exception of 
areas where irrigation is practiced it is apparent that the 
future of this region depends on the maintenance and estab- 
lishment of adapted range grasses and the continuance and 
future increase in the grazing of cattle and sheep in a program 
of controlled grazing. 

The Rocky Mountain Region. The agricultural areas of 
this region consist mostly of valleys, table lands, and plateaus. 
The greater part of the area consists of non-agricultural lands 
unsuited even to grazing. :Many of tlie valleys, however, par- 
ticularly those that are irrigated, are important agriculturally. 
In the northwestern part of this region, Idaho, Montana, 
AVashington, and Oregon, certain areas produce much wheat, 
barley, oats, alfalfa, hay, and alfalfa seed. The production 
of seed-crops in general including alfalfa, and clover seed, 
vetch, sweet cloA-er seed, canning peas, field peas, beans, and 
potatoes is of major importance. 

The orth Pacific Region. The rainfall of this region is 
ample, ranging from 30 to 60 inches. The growing season 
extends from 130 to 180 days. AA heat, oats, and barley are 
leading crops, and the average yields per acre are among the 
highest in the United States. The region is marked by abun- 
dantly yielding pasture and forage crops, particularly alfalfa 
and clover, for a well-deA'eloped dairA' industry. Canning 
and truck crops are somewhat important. 
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A prosperou-^ farm with farmstoa<i an.i fields protected by windbreaks. 
(Wh-hita Soil Conscrv:iiion District, Texas.) 



TEMPERATUKE, PRECIPITATIOX, AXD SUXLIGHT 13: 

The South Pacific Region. In the northern part of tlii: 
region the climate is temperate and the average growing seasor 
ranges from 130 to 150 days. The rainfall, generally rangini 
from 10 to 35 inches, is deficient. Wheat, oats, barlev, rve 

' f V / V 

and rice, produced usuall}" under irrigated conditions, an 
leading crops. The southern part of this region is semi-tropi- 
cal. The production of oranges, grapefruit, and other citru- 
fruits is highly developed. Field-beans and alfalfa arc im- 
portant crops. The production of vegetables and truck crops 
particularly winter vegetables, is a leading industry. Irriga- 
tion is necessary over the greater part of this region. 

Consider Temperature, Precipitation, and Sunlight in Rela- 
tion to Crop Production. The Temperature and Crop Produc- 
tion. Cultivated crops cannot be grown where the tempera- 
ture remains continually below 32° F. or above 122° F. Wheal 
and corn are grown in a region where the annual temperature 
is between 39° F. and 69° F.; oats and barley, 28° F. to 68° F.; 
rice, 68° F. to 86° F. The germination of seeds, as well as the 
growth of plants, is particularly influenced by temperature, 
J- ^Farren Smith, in his Agricultural ^leteor^logy ^ gives the 
following table of the mean daily temperature of the average 
date of planting various important crops: 


Spring wheat 

Oats 

Potatoes. . . . 

Corn 

Cotton 


37«_40‘> F. 

43° 

45° 

55° 

62°-70° 


Precipitation. Crop production is directly dependent upon 
moisture, either as rainfall, snow, or water vapor. Cultivated 
crops vary greatly in their water requirements and hence in 
their climatic adaptation. The following table from Smith ' 
shows the pounds of water required to produce a pound of dry 
matter of the leading cultivated crops: 

iMo' ^a^vltural Meteorology, The Macmillan Co.. 

192o* 
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Water REQtJiREMENT, Pottnbs of Water per Pound Dry Matter 


Alfalfa (average) 

Alfalfa (Grimm) 

Alfalfa (Peruvian) 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Com 

Cotton 

Flax 

MUlet 

Oats 

Rice 

Rye (spring) 

Sorghum (average) 

Sorghum (dwarf black hull, Kaffir) 

Sugar beets 

Wheat 


831 

963 

651 

434 

578 

368 ^-^ 

646 

905 ^ 

310 

597 - 

710 ^ 

685 ■ 

322 . 

235 

395 

513 ' 


Such crops as rice, cotton, com, and wheat can be produced 
only if the rainfall is ample. In semi-arid and sub-humid 
regions, the grain sorghums and millet are of importance. 

Sunshine. Light is important in building plant stmcture, 
and an increased amount of sunshine produces large quantities 
of sugar and starches. Sugar beets, for instance, require long 
days in which to produce a high sugar content. There is ample 
sunlight for crop needs in nearly all localities in the North 


American continent. 

Investigate the Climatic Adaptations of Crops. The com 
crop is at its best in regions ha^^ng warm growing seasons with 
ample and evenly distributed rainfall. Com is not successful 
in regions of cool nights and cool, cloudj" days; hence its pro- 
duction IS not extensive along the northern border of the 
United States. The western limitation of the Corn Belt is 
caused by lack of rainfall and uneven precipitation. The 
mean summer temperature of the Com Belt ranges from 70 F. 
to SO'’ F., with an annual precipitation of 25 to 50 inches an 
3 to 4 inches per month in J uly and August. The growing sea 
son ranees from 120 to ISO days in corn-growing regions and 
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from 130 to 150 days in the Corn Belt proper. Smith has 
shown that the July rainfall of the Corn Belt has a marked 
influence on the corn yield. In Ohio, for instance, during the 
years 1854 to 1915, each year one-fourth inch variation in the 

Julv rainfall, between 2 and 4 inches of the total rainfall for 

« * 

July, gave a corresponding variation in the corn yield of 1^ 



Alfalfa is widely adapted and thrives under northern and southern cli- 
matic conditions provided adapted varieties are planted. 


bushels to the acre, worth approximately $6,000,000 for the 
state. 

The wheat crop is widely distributed throughout the United 
States and Canada, but the regions of greatest importance in 
spring wheat production are located in the Xorthwestem 
States and Canada, and those of winter wheat production in 
Kansas, Iowa, and the Corn Belt. The southern border of the 
^ heat Belt nearly coincides with the 68^ F. summer isotlicrm 
for Alay and June. The leading wheat districts have an annual 
precipitation of 20 to 30 inches. The hardest wheat, which is 

Df highest milling quality, is produced in regions of less tlian 
JO inches average annual rainfall. 
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Oats are best adapted to cool, moist climateSj such as prevail 
in southern Canada, the Northern States, and the upper Com 
Belt of the United States. Cool, wet weather at the time when 
grain is developing is particularly favorable. Oat varieties 
which require 90 to 100 days for development are usually 
grown in the Northern States. In the central and southern 



Suitar hoctr: <lo bo5t on we!l-<.lraincd. fertile loams and silt loams where 
the growinir season is comparatively cool and rainfall or irrigation 
water is ample. 


part of the Corn Belt, short-seasoned varieties requiring 60 to 
75 days are generally grown. The short-season varieties ma- 
ture before they are subjected to the unfavorable hot, dry 
weather of midsummer in these regions. 

Barley also is adapted to cool, moist regions, and is of the 
Greatest importance in the Northern J?tates and Canada. Bar- 
ley is grown as the chief grain feed in regions too far north for 
sucoessful com production. 

Rye is an important crop in the Northern States and Can- 
ada. It can be planted later than wheat and will germinate at 
a temperature a few degrees above freezing. Winter r>'e is 
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hardier than wheat and will thrive under conditions wlierc 
winter wheat is often severely damaged by winter killing. 

Buckwheat requires only 70 to 85 davs to reach maturity, 

♦ % 

Cool, moist climates give best yields. Hot. dry weather at 
blooming time often causes flowers to blast ; and the result is 
that seed fails to develop. Buckwheat is grown for the nio.st 
part in northern regions and regions of high altitude. Grown 
as an emergency crop, it is planted in June or early July 
after corn or other cultivated crops have failed. The seed of 
buckwheat will germinate under exceedingly warm soil condi- 
tions, the temperature range for germination being from 45° F. 
to 105° F. 

Field-beans are best adapted to regions of ample irrigation 
or rainfall, high humidity, and a rather cool growing season. 
The glaciated lake-bed soils of Michigan and northern New 
York are the leading bean-growing regions in the East. In 
southern California the leading bean counties border on the 

sea. The hot growing season of the Corn Belt is not favorable 
to bean production. 

Soybeans, however, have much the same climatic require- 
ments as the com crop and are of the greatest importance in 
the Com Belt. The cowpea and velvet bean require a longer 
growing season and are grown chiefly in the Gulf States. 

Field peas are a northern crop that flourishes under cool, 
moist conditions. Peas will withstand, without injury, tem- 
peratures several degrees below freezing; hence they are well 
adapted to the northern range of states and southern Canada. 

Sunflowers are proving important as an ensilage crop in the 
northern sections of the northern tier of states. Their opti- 
mum (most favorable) growing temperature is 14° F. lower 

than that of com. The crop is also very resistant to frost 
in j ury . 

Cotton is grown in regions of high temperature and ample 
rainfall. It cannot be grown wiiere the average temperature 
for the growing season is below 77° F. 
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The grain sorghums are grown in regions of limited rainfall. 
Tliey are drought-resistant, and they have the facility of re- 
maining dormant between periods of sufficient rainfall. Com, 
under similar conditions of poorly distributed rainfall, is killed 
or greatly damaged. 

Sugar beets are adapted to rather cool regions of ample rain- 
fall. Temperature is a highly important factor in the deter- 



Siinflowor:=: aro now an imp^T-tant on-milage crop 
too coM for .-urrcssi'ul uom proJuclion. 


ia northern regions 


mination r,i the a.Iaptation of the ?u!:ar beet. The area of 
>ii"ar-heet i^rohiiction closely follows the 70’ F. isotherm for 
•Tune, July, ami .\u£:u>t ami never range? more than 100 miles 

each way from this isntlierm. 

I, ■}.<!} potatoes arc grown chiefly in cool, moist regions. This 
f-n'ii i- not adapted to localities where the temperature rises to 
y.-)' F or above for a number of days in succession. The 
Xorthern States and southern Canada arc the leading potato- 
lirodueim: regions. Northern-grown potato seed is in demand 
in tho Stati-S farther south beeatisc it is less ripe, is freer ot 
disease, and is stored under conditions wliicli prevent sprouting. 
,s.rm t potatoes are a distinctly southern product and are 

tTown. for tiie most part, soutli of tlie Ohio River. 
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Hay and pasture are at their best in regions of ample rain- 
fall and where the growing weather is not too warm. The hay 
yield is directly influenced by the May rainfall, whicii has 
given rise to the farmer’s sajnng, “A dry iMay, less hay.” 
Whereas hay j'ields are increased by ample rain, the seed 
j’ields of clover, alfalfa, and timothj' are increased by dry- 
weather conditions at the blossoming period and seed-filling 
time. 

Crop varieties var}' in climatic adaptation. Not only do 
crops differ greatly in their climatic adaptations, but individual 
varieties also vary greatly in this respect. Profit from crop 
production can be increased if the best-adapted crop varieties 
are grown. 

Grow the Crops that Are Best Adapted to Your Soil Condi- 
tions and Most Effective in Maintaining Fertility. Crops vaiw’ 
greatly in their soil likings. Alfalfa, for instance, thrives 
on a great variety of soils, if they are well drained and well 

supplied with lime. Bluegrass thrives on loams and clav 

% 

loams, but not on light sandy soil. Quack grass and sheep^s 
fescue make a sod on the lighter soils. Redtop thrives on 
poorly drained, hea^T lands, approaching swales in nature; 
timothy and other cultivated grasses fail to thrive under such 
conditions. 

Soybeans make an excellent crop on land too deficient in 
lime for clover. Good crops of potatoes may be secured on 
light, sandy loam lands, whereas on heavy soils a low-quality 
crop is produced, heat, oats, and barley grow most success- 
fully on fertile loams, silt loams, and clay loams, but will not 
give good results on light, sandy loams. Rye, buckwheat, 

spelt, and emmer gi^^e comparatively better yields on the light 
sandy loams. 

Sugar beets give a large tonnage of high sugar content 

on a silt loam, but a small tonnage and low sugar ^deld on a 

sandy loam. Sugar beets on muck may give a high tonnage. 

but a low sugar yield per acre, because the sugar content of 
the beet is low. 
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The following general discussion aims to show some of the 
more marked soil adaptations of crops. It must be understood, 
however, in these descriptitms and general statements, that, if 
any ]>articular soil is properly handled, the variety of crops 
produced can be greatly increased. 



X:»\'y hoans tlo well on fertile loams and silt loams in Mielii^an and 
New York, in recions tempered by the Great Lakes, and under irri- 
saTed conditions in Idaho and in Galiiomia. The hot g^o^^in5 :^eason of 
the Com Belt is adverse to navy bean production. 


Choosing Crop.^ for Sandy Soils. Judgment must be exer- 
cised in the chousing of crops adapted to soils of light texture. 
In general, tlic cultivate*! grasses and most of the grain crops 
arc not well adaptcil to lighter soils. Leguminous crops, such 
as sweet clover, alfalfa, soybeans, nianiinoth and red clover, 
and sand vetch, are well adapted to sandy loams. Seed pro- 
duction of leguminous crojis is usually greater on light soils 
than on mfU'e fertile soils of heavier texture, ^wect clover, 
alfalfa, and clover produce highest seed yields on sandy loams, 
possibly beeausc the forage development of these crops is re- 
tarded on such soils. Lesruminmis crops are necessary m the 
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handling of light soils, because they add organic matter and 
nitrogen. Light soils are usually droughty and hence in great 
need of organic matter, to aid in the retaining of moisture. 

Potatoes of best quality and highest yield are secured on 
sandy loams if they are properly handled. The potato crop 
ranks as a leading cash crop on such soils. Beans can be 
gro^m with success in rotation on light land. Rye will give 
much better results than wheat on sandy loam soil, and buck- 
wheat will often give larger yields than barley or oats. On 

s where danger from frost is great, root crops, 
peas and oats for forage, and sunflowers for ensilage will give 
greater and more dependable yields than corn for ensilage and 
forage. 

Pickles and melons are important cash crops on light soils. 
On the better class of sandy loams, canning peas, sweet corn, 
and other canning crops are of importance. 

Verj' light or infertile sandy soil should not be utilized for 
crop production, since the returns seldom pay for the cost of 
production. Such land should be used for forestry purposes or 
for such pasture as it will provide. 

Loams, bill Loams, and Clay Loams. Loams, silt loams, and 

clay loams are, as a class, strong crop and livestock soils. They 

are natural grass and hay soils. Pastures of bluegrass and 

mixed grasses thrive; and the hay grasses, such as timothy, 

orchard grass, and redtop, give highest yields. Alfalfa and the 

clovers give the best forage yields on fertile loams, silt loams, 

and clay loams. These soils are natural grain soils. Wheat, 

oats, and barley are best adapted to soils of this texdure. Corn 

is best adapted to loam and silt loam soils, but does very well 

on clay-loam soils. Sugar beets and field-beans give their best 

fields on loams, silt loams, and clay loams. Potatoes yield 

well on loams, but the quality may be impaired on heavy 
loams. 


As a class, the loams, silt loams, and clay loams rank a« our 
best com, small grain, pasture, hay, and general field-cro,^ 
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soils. They maintain a high development of crop production 
and livestock feeding. 

Clay Soils, These soils furnish excellent pasture and hay 
crops. Grasses and small grains do well on clays. Clay soils 
are usually poorly drained, and hence tiling is necessar^^ for 
sure production of com, beans, and beets. When tile-drained 
and rightlv handled, thev take rank as fertile soils. Alfalfa 
and clover, particularly alsike, mixed alsike, and red and sweet 
clover, give high yields on clay lands. 

Miwk Soils. On such soils a high degree of specialized tmck 
farming has taken place, but a great part of the muck area is 
utilized for general farming. Of the truck crops, cabbages, 
celery, lettuce, and onions are most widely grown on mucks. 
The peppermint crop is grown to the greatest extent on such 
soil. This industr>^ has developed almost wholly in muck-soil 
areas. Hemp gives good yields on muck. 

In northern districts, com is often frosted on muck soils, and 
sunflowers give better results for ensilage. Where frost danger 
is at the minimum, muck soils give excellent yields of ensilage 
corn and. if properly fertilized, of grain com. Root crops do 
well on well-drained mucks. Sugar beets on such soils have a 
low sugar content unless the soil is properly fertilized. Rye 
docs better on muck land than wheat. An early variety of 
oats usually gives larger yields than a late variety, and barley 
tends to lodge on muck more than early oats. 

On well-drained muck, timothy and alsike make the best 
combination; or, if drainage is not sufficient for good timothy, 
redtop and orchard grass should be used. Reed^s canary grass 
is now grown with good results on muck soils in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Sweet clover is apparently one of 
the legumes best adapted for muck soils, and large yields for 

pasture or hay can be secured. 

In general, not only must the right crops be chosen for par- 
ticular soils, but the right rotation must be planned, and the 
soils must be managed and fertilized in accordance with their 
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needs. Loams, silt loams, and clay loams are usually benefited 
by fall plowing to 6 or 8 inches or by early spring plowing to 
6 inches. Light loams and sandy loams should be plowed to 
shallow or medium depth and well firmed vath w^eighted roller 
or cultipacker. Light soils should be plowed as little as pos- 



U.8.D,A., AA.ji 

Good rotation practices are fundamental in efficient crop and liv< 
stock production. 


sible. Muck soils should be plowed to medium depth and well 
compacted with roller or cultipacker. 

Crop rotations on many of these soils must be supported by 
applications of manure and mineral elements of fertility. 
Muck soils need applications of potash, phosphorus, and often 
lime. They usually need drainage. Light sandy lands are 
benefited by applications of complete fertilizers. They are 
benefited more generally by liming than heavier soils. Light 
soils are generally in need of organic matter. Loams, silt 

Inomo ^ A A. 1 t \ a « « 
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of acid phosphate, used properly with crops in rotation. The 
clays and heavy loams pay best returns when tile-drained. 

Grow the Crops that Can Be Marketed Most Effectively 
Either Directly or as Feed for Livestock. Market conditions 
often influence the possible returns from crops to such a degree 
that it may pay to grow crops on soils to which they are not 
especially well adapted. For instance, potatoes are produced 
extensively on heavy soils in the vicinity of large cities. A 
better quality of crop can be obtained on fertile sandy loam 
soil. Nevertheless, the nearness to the market may make 
potatoes profitable even though the soil is not particularly well 
adapted to them. 

The export market is a most important factor in influencing 
wheat and rye production. In Michigan, for instance, the 
production of rye decreased from 900,000 acres in 1919 to less 
than 126,000 in 1945, because the export demand for ly^e de- 
creased. The wheat crop has been greatly reduced in acreage 
since World War I particularly in regions not best adapted 

to wheat. 

The development of the demand for native-giwn alfalfa 
seed in the United States has greatly stimulated the production 
of seed of Grimm and other hardy strains in the Northwest. 
The high freight rates, on the other hand, have made it imprac- 
tical to continue the production of alfalfa hay in western ^tates 
for sale in eastern markets. There has, therefore, been a great 
increase in alfalfa acreage in the Corn Belt and northern 

states. 

Knowledge of production conditions in other important pro- 
ducing areas is often a valuable guide in determining crops. 
If dry weather in California reduces the bean acreage, a 
Michigan or New York bean grower, if he hears about it in 
time, will usually do well to plant a good acreage to field- 
beans. “In and outers,” however, seldom do as well as the 
farmers who choose crops for annual production which are best 
adapted to their conditions and which meet ’sdth a stable de- 

mand on the market. 
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SUGGESTIONS 

Study climatic and soil adaptation of crops in your locality. 

1. In your locality what is the average date of the last killing frost 
in the spring? 

2. What is the average date of the first killing frost in the fall? 

3. What is the length of the growing season between killing frosts? 

4. What is the average temperature in your region? 

5. What is the average monthly rainfall during the growing season? 

6. What are the leading crops grown in j'our community? 

7. Discuss length of growing season of important local crops and 
rainfall and temperature requirements of each. 

8. What leading staple crops are not well adapted to the climate of 
your locality? Why? 

9. Which of the following crops resist frost injury in the spring: 
beans, peas, com, beets, potatoes, cabbages, and sunflowers? 

10. What crops are grown to the greatest extent on the hea\'y soils 
of your locality? On the intermediate soils or loans? On the light 
soils? 

11. Wh&t crops occupy the poorly drained cultivated land? The muck 
soils? 

12. Describe local soils where best jields of the following crops are 
secured: com, potatoes, oats, wheat, barley, clover, alfalfa, timothy, 
and mixed hay and pasture. 

13. Describe characteristics of "earliest” soils in your locality tex- 

ture, drainage, topography, air drainage, exposure, fertility, altitude. 

14. Ask informed farmers about your neighborhood soils commonly 
termed "late soils.” Describe texture, drainage, topography, air drain- 
age, exposure or "lay,” fertility, altitude. 
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SECURING THE BEST CROP VARIETIES 

Heredity is the property of all forms of life. D. F. Jones 

The fai-mer takes into partnership the growing things, both 
plant and animal, that he produces on his farm. The crops 
that he plants and the grasses and other plants that grow 
naturally are the development of ages of natural selection, 
aided in the case of the cultivated plants by man’s selection. 
At the beginning of the present century’ a new force was 
brought to bear on the improvement of our crop varieties — ^the 
science of the modem plant breeder. Truly surprising results 
have been secured by the plant breeders of our experiment sta- 
tions and by private plant breeders in the betterment of yield, 
disease and insect resistance, drought and frost resistance, 
market quality, and other factors contributing to the useful- 
ness of a large number of our leading crops. Plant breeders, 
bv ingenious methods, have brought into being new and im- 
proved crop varieties, superior in yield and quality to any 

previously known in the world’s history. 

Contributions of Plant Breeders. It has been said that 
planting the seed is the most important operation in crop pro- 
duction. Perhaps equally important is the choice of the vari- 
ety to be planted. A modern farmer should “put to work” for 
him in the field the most vigorous, productive, and disease-re- 
sistant “life lines" that can be secured in the wheat, com, pota- 
toes, alfalfa, or other crops upon which the success of farming 

depends. 

Since earliest times, when life began, plants have been sub- 
jected to the forces of nature. Beginning with simple forms of 
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life a multitude of plant species adapted to varying soils, cli- 
mates, and uses have developed. Our primeval forefathers 
made use of many of these plants in their wild state for food 
and clothing, and, at some early period, before the beginning 
of recorded history, man learned to select and plant seed and 
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Detasseling a com plant of a strain selected to bear hybrid seed ears. 

to protect the crop until maturity from the encroachment of 
weeds and the depredations of animals or of other tribes. 

hen man settled down to grow crops and was assured of a 
food supply, civilization as we know it, with its development of 
arts and crafts, exchange in trade, government, and religion, 
began. Wheat and barley, very similar to present-day varie- 
ties, has been found in the oldest tombs of Egypt; corn, much 
like the com of today, has been found in the remains of ancient 
Indian cities of Mexico and Peru, cities that antedate all his- 
toric record. American farmers arc the direct heirs to the use- 
ful crops developed through ages of selection and 


and the Xew*. 

From the Old World, our forefathers brought with them to 
America seeds of wheat, rye. oats, barley, clover, alfalfa, blue- 
grass. timothy, redtop. many other grasses and legumes used 
for hay and pasture, peas, many varieties of beans, melons. 



An old Indian corn clearing on the bank? of ?t. Alar>' ? River. Miehi- 
iran. In similar ?m:dl cleanns? in forested regions of America, the In- 
dians planted their patches of corn before the advent of the white man. 


and nearlv all our sarden crops. From the Indian farmers 
of Amcrira. our forefathers secured important crops, new to 
them at the time, whieli have since become of primary value 
to the anriciilturc of America and the world in general. These 
crops of Indian origin are corn, the white potato and sweet 
potato, the white pea-bean, tobacco, tomato, and certain varie- 
ties of squashes and pumpkins. 

In early Colonial days, experiments were made with crops 

crown in many climates. Rice and indigo were once important 
crops in the Carolinas. Benjamin Franklin, whose inquirinc 
intellect invaded all divisions of knowledge, plucked a seed 
friun the straw of a broom used in sweeping his print shop 
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preserved and planted it, and thus introduced the growing of 
broom corn and the broom industry' to America. George ^^■asll- 
ington’s carefully kept journals record many trials at Mt. 
Vernon of English clover, grasses, and lucerne. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, while ambassador to France, sent back to Monticello many 
varieties of European plants. 

The Work of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and State Experiment Stations. It was a natural develop- 
ment, therefore, that at an early date in our history as a 
nation a department of agriculture was created. One of its 


primaiA’ duties was the securing of promising plants from other 
countries and the improving of these introduced plants, as well 
as our native plants, for use in America. Plant e.xplorers of 
the Department of Agriculture have virtually searched tlie far 
corners of the earth and have introduced many crops of tre- 
mendous value. These crops include sorghums and sudan 
grass, which opened to profitable agriculture great areas of 
land west of the Corn Belt where rainfall is not sufficient for 
corn growing; hardy alfalfa varieties, such as the Ladak from 
the high plateaus of Turkistan; hard winter wheat varieties 
such as the IMalakof ; and the Durum, a macaroni wheat from 
the Black Sea region of Russia. Of late years Korean les- 
pedeza and improved varieties of soybeans from Manchuria 
and Japan have been sent to department plant breeders by 
intrepid explorers. These crops now occupy several million 


acres of our cultivated land. Plant e.xplorers have been sent 
to the South Sea Islands to bring back disease-resistant strains 
of sugar cane. One of these daring explorers, while pursuing 
his search for native strains of sugar cane of value in plant- 
breeding work, actually mapped for the first time a great part 
of the interior of New Guinea, the countrv of the head hunter^ 
This great wealth of plant varieties, developed through a-e^ 
of natural selection and centuries of improvement through se- 
lection by man, constitutes the foundation of our agriculture. 
Since the rediscovery of Mendel’s laws of heredity in 1900 . 
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the new science of plant genetics or, as commonly termed, plant 
breeding, has been applied to improve practically all our lead- 
ing crop varieties. Such progress has been made in the de- 
velopment of new varieties by pure-line selection and hybridi- 
zation and in adapting these varieties for general use that to 



From this small patch of r>e planted from seed from Russia, m 1908. 
selections were made by plant breeder Frank Spracc and the best in- 
creased for field planting. The Rosen r>-e is now one of the most 
widely grown and highest yielding r>e varieties of northern states. 


farm without the aid of these highly efficient varieties is a 

serious handicap to the producer. 

The work of the plant breeders in our departments of agri- 
culture and experiment stations has resulted in many outstand- 
ing varietal improvements, particularly since disease resistance 
as well as improvement in yield and quality has received scien- 
tific attention. Some of these outstanding improvements are; 
the development of hybrid corn varieties; the Kanred wheat, 
resistant to black stem rust, developed at the Kansas Exqieri- 
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ment Station; the smut-resistant :Markton oats of the Wash- 
ington Experiment Station and the Clinton oat of the lo^a 
Experiment Station; the Mosaic-immune robust bean of the 
Michigan Experiment Station; the ell’s red kidney bean, 
resistant to anthracnose, developed at Cornell University; the 
Yellows-resistant cabbage variety from the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station; the Washington rust-resistant strain of aspara- 
gus, developed at the Arlington Station of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; and the Atlas sorgo, developed at 
the Kansas Experiment Station in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture; the wilt-resistant 
Hanger and Buffalo alfalfa varieties from the Nebraska and 
Kansas experiment stations. 

Private breeders have also made remarkable contributions; 
one of the most noted is the Burbank potato. 

The above are given as examples; more complete specific 
recommendations of varieties are presented in discussions of 

specific crops in following pages. 

Plant-Breeding Methods. The following methods are em- 
ployed in plant improvement: 

1. Selecting promising types of self-pollinated plants (single plant 
selection). 

2. Selecting superior indi\’iduals of cross-pollinated and self-polli- 
nated plants to reduce to pure lines and to fix desired qualities. 

3. Selecting best indmduals from plants in which cross-pollination 
is obligator}', on the basis of either self-sterility or their dioe- 
cious character, and restricting pollination to this group of 
plants alone. 

4. Hybridizing or cross-pollinating strains of both normally self- 
and cross-pollinated plants to secure desirable types which may 
result, combining the good qualities of the parent plants. 

5. Selecting superior indi^d duals of either cross- or self-pollinated 
plants and planting selections together for increase (mass se- 
lection). 

6. In vegetatively propagated plants, selecting tubers, root cut- 
tings, shoots, stolons, or bulbs from desirable parent plants. 
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7. Mainta inin g testing plats to compare new selections of promise 
with strains of known habits of growth and value. 

S. Isolating increase fields for multiplying cross-i)ollinated plants. 


Selecting Promising T ypes of Self-Pollinated Plants^ Wheat, 
oats, barley, vetch, beans, and field peas are examples of nor- 
mally self-pollinated plants of field crops. Peas, beans, lima 
beans, tomatoes, peppers, and lettuce are normally self-polli- 
nated vegetable crops. Occasional cross-pollination in the field 
occurs with each of the above-listed field and garden crops. 

INIany useful varieties of self-pollinated plants have been de- 
veloped when a desirable plant was selected in the field and 
its seed was resers’ed for increase by separate planting and 

harA’esting. 

The modern plant breeder, however, secures more certain 
results. He selects several hundred or more desirable plants 
from the field or selection bed, har\^ests each separately, using 
a readily cleaned hand separator, places the seed from each 
plant in a properly numbered envelope or small bag, and stores 
carefully in insect-proof containers until the next planting 


season. 

Progenv rows of epual length are planted (usually in dupli- 
cate series) from the seed of each marked envelope, and desig- 
nated by small stakes carrying the respective identification 
numbers. The growdh of each progeny row is observed during 
the season, and proper notes are taken. At harvest time, each 
row is harvested separately, the plants are tied in bundles 
marked with assigned numbers, cured, and threshed in a small 
separator. The seed from each progeny row is inspected, 
weighed, and placed in small bags carrying identification 


numbers. i . i. 

In small grains, the seed from the progeny rows that show 

the heaviest yield of grain of best market quality and other 

desirable qualities, such as stiffness of straw, maturity at right 

time, comparative absence of tendency to shatter, freedom 
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from, or resistance to, disease is reserved for planting the 
following season. 

The next planting season, rod-rows (rows one rod long! are 
planted in series and properly numbered; usually two to four 
replications are made of the desirable strain^, and the re- 
maining seed is reserved in bags carrying the respective strain 
numbers. Careful field observations of resistance to disease, 
stiffness of straw, time of maturity, and other characteristics 
are made and properly noted for the rod-rows of each strain. 
The rod-rows are harvested, threshed, and weighed separately. 
The outstanding strain fnay be ascertained and the seed of all 
rod-rows of that number may be combined for increase the 
next year, or several more seasons may be given to further 
testing. For purposes of comparison, rod-rows of a standard 
variety of known yielding ability are usually included, from 
the second year on, as check plats. 

When enough seed of a strain selected as superior is secured, 
it is planted in an increase plat and is also included in a varie- 
tal series with standard varieties of knoMTi worth. If the se- 
lected strain continues to demonstrate superior yielding ability, 
disease resistance, and other desirable qualities, the seed is in- 
creased to the point at which enough is secured for extensive 
field planting. Since all the seed came, originally, from a 
single plant, the new variety is a pure line or single strain. 
Before general distribution is made, regional varietal tests 
should be conducted on representative soil types, with a stan- 
dard variety of known value used as a check and with local 
varieties included for comparison. 

The eventual distribution of the new strain should be in 
accordance with its proved yielding ability and adaptation 
to the soil and climatic conditions of various localities. Such 
work is now effectively conducted by the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Lnited States Department of Agriculture, and by the 
experiment stations of nearly all states and Canadian prov- 
inces. 
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Modem Corn-Breeding Methods, Xo recent development in 
plant breeding has given as spectacular results in yield im- 
provement as the development of corn hybrids. Through the 
skillful selfing i self-pollination) of indhndual strains to secure 
desirable pure lines and the crossing or hybridizing of these pure 
lines by corn breeders, hybrids have been produced which 
possess yielding ability above all known standard varieties. 
These corn hybrids, developed by experienced com breeders 
and gro^m under their superA'ision by farmers and by seeds- 
men, constitute a highly important phase of modem com grow- 
ing. The corn hybrids produced in the^t'arious states according 
to adaptation are replacing verA* rapidly the seed of standard 
corn varieties dcAeloped by ordinary selection methods. Only 
the first generation secured by crossing the proper hybrids 
maintains the highest yielding ability: hence the seed-cora 
grower who successfully produces the best com hybrids is as- 
sured a constant and a rapidly increasing market. 

A large number of com plants are self-pollinated for seA’eral 
seasons to secure pure lines, the resulting ears are tested in ear- 
row plats to obserA’e yield, maturity, and other qualities, and a 
numbered remnant is reserA*ed of each selfed ear planted in the 

test. 

The remnants of the best strains, as indicated bA the ear -row 
test, are reserA*ed for future planting and hybridization. The 
selfed ears of com are usually of small size and insignificant in 
appearance, and. when kernels from selfed ears are planted, 
the resulting plants and ears do not compare favorably, as a 
rule, to nomially hybridized plants. Proper crosses or hybrids 
made from the best strains, as shown in yield tests, often give 
surprising results in yield increase, particularly in the year 
after tlie season when the pure lines arc hybridized. i>uch hy- 
brids seemingly do not maintain their yielding ability but de- 
crease in yield year after year, so that, if this method of cross- 
ing a small number of pure strains is to be of greatest value, 
elaborate brecfiing work by skillful plant breeders must be 
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maintained, and growers must be informed that they must se- 
cure seed from first-generation crosses for planting each year 
and must not depend on seed selected from their own fields for 
maintenance of high yielding ability. 



yfirhigan Exp. Sta. 

Self-pollinating corn. The ^’selled” car i.< covered witli a paper V)ap. 

By recombining selected pure lines, undesirable lines of 
heredity existent in our common corn varieties are eliminated. 
Com, since it is open-pollinated, is hybridized to a large degree 
by the planting of alternate rows of the varieties to be crossed, 
and the detasseling of one variety. Artificial In-bridization of 
com is more accurately controlled if the developing ear is 
covered with a paper bag securely clipped or tied at the shank 
of the ear. The tassels (or male part of the corn flower ) of a 
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number of the strains selected for male parentage are pro- 
tected by bagging forty-eight horn's before pollen is to be used. 

When the pollen in the bagged tassels is ripe, and the silks 
of the protected ears of the detasseled plants are advanced in 
growth to a receptive condition, pollen is transfen'ed to the 
plants selected for female parentage. A bagged tassel is cut 
off below the bag, shaken vigorously, and carried to the cov- 
ered ear. The bag covering the protected ear on the detasseled 
plant is removed, and the pollen-carrying bag is placed over the 
ear. The bag covering the ear is then immediately closed, 
given a vigorous shaking, and fastened around the shank with 
a clip. The introduced pollen strikes or pollinates the silks or 
stigmas, and fertilization is accomplished. Placing the butt 
end of the cut-off tassel in a small bottle partly filled with 
water, attaching the bottle with a wire hook to the ear shank, 
and placing covering bag over ear and tassel are late develop- 
ments in improA’ed technique. 

Rye Improvement, Excellent results have been secured by 
careful plant selection and by the proper isolation of indi^^dual 
rye plants to prevent crossing with other rye plants. If the 
individual heads of desirable rye plants are covered with 
glassine bags, self-pollinated kernels are produced which form 
the basis for further improvement of rye varieties. The inbred 
strains may be tested in short rows, and kernels of each re- 
served in an envelope; small stakes at the end of each row 
may be marked to correspond with the numbers given envelopes 
holding grain from winch the rows are planted. The rows 
giving best yields indicate the most desirable remnants, the 
best of which are combined in an isolated increase plat the 

next year. 

Timothy Improvement. Marked improvement in timothy 
has been secured by the testing of rows of timothy planted 
from individual plants by clonal division (roots and stolons of 
individual plants are divided and transplanted in short rows). 
The best rows are individually isolated to assure selfing and 
obtain increase of the new strains. The ease with which these 
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new pure lines of timothy cros.s with the ever-prcvalcnt wild 
and cultivated timothy plants throughout tlie tirnothy-ttrowing 
regions and the tardiness of farmers and the general market to 
adopt improved timothy varieties have caused much valualde 
work with timothy to have little practical value up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Selecting Best Individuals from Plants in vhich Cross-Polli- 
nation is Obligatory, on the Basts of either Self-Stenhty or 
Their Dioecious Character, and Restricting Pollination to this 
Group of Plants. Asparagus, spinach, and hemp arc dioecious, 
the male plants producing pollen which is necessary in the 
successful fertilization of the receptive flowers of the female 
plants. Many strains of cabbage and beets arc self-sterile. 

Hybridizing or Cross-Pollinating Strains of Both Xormally 
Self- and Cross-Pollinated Plants to Secure Desirable Types 
which May Result, Cofubining the Good Qualities of Both 
Parent Plants. Although desirable new varieties result from 
occasional natural crosses which occur in tlie field, modern 
plant breeders increase the range of possibility of securing 
desirable new hybrids bv the artificial crossing of large nuin- 
bers of plants grown under careful observation. Plants of 
male and female lines of parentage are carefully selected in 
large numbers, and many combinations of lines of heritage 
are made. 


In crossing self-pollinated plants, such as wheat, oats, and 
barley, the common procedure is to strip alternate spikelets 
from the spikes or heads of selected plants before pollen is 
produced in the anthers, force open the glumes of remaining 
flowers, and emasculate by removing the anthers with delicate 
forceps. The emasculated flowers are pnttected from cros-- 
pollination by covering the spike or head with narrow bags 
of glassine paper securely closed and fastened witli clips at 
the base of the spike. When stigmas are ripe, anthers carry- 
ing ripe pollen are collected from flowers of plants selected for 
male parentage and placed, for transference, in a small tin 
box with tight lid. The glassine bags covering the emascu- 
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ated flowers ithe female lines) are removed, and the collected 
lollen is quickly transferred by means of a cameTs hair brush 
o the stigmas of the emasculated flowers. The glassine bags 
ire immediately returned and clipped securely. The resulting 
kernels are. of course, hybrids of the emasculated plant (fe- 



Sccfl Profluction and ^farlicting — Cox and Starr 


A plant breeder crossing desired strains of barley. Pollen-bearing 
parts of the flowers are removed from the mother plant. Pollen from 
the plant selected as desirable for crossing is brushed on the stigma of 
the mother plant with a camel’s hair brush: the spike, or head, of the 
mother plant is then covered with a glassine bag to prevent cross-pol- 
lination. 

male parent) and the plant producing the pollen used in arti- 
ficial fertilization (male parent!. 

Selecting Supei'ior Individuals of Either Cross- or Self-PoUi- 
nated Plants and Planting Selections Together for Increase. 
The crop-improvement methods of most farmers and seedsmen 
are limited to mass selection. Examples of this method of im- 
provement are the selection in the field of ears of corn borne 
on most desirable plants, the head selection in the field of 
cabbage plants for seed purposes, the plant selection of beans 

ond +bp hpad or nlant selection of wheats and oats. 
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Common varieties of radishes, cabbage, wheat, oats, barley, 
peas, beans, and many other plants are often improved by 
mass selection. 

In Vegetatively Propagated Plants, Selecting Tubers, Root 
Cuttings, Shoots, or Bulbs from Desirable Parent Plants. Tlic 
hill and tuber-unit selection of potatoes gives marked improve- 



South Manitou Island, several miles off the shore in Lake Mii lii<:;in. 
was selected for r^'e improvement work in order to prevent cross-polli- 
nating with common rvQ. 


ment in type and yield of aA'crage commercial varieties. Select- 
ing superior plants of rhubarb for root division, results in much 
better plantings. ^lultiplier onion and garlic crops are im- 
proved by the selection of bulbs from the types best for trans- 
planting. 

Maintaining Testing Plats to Compare Xev: Selections of 
Promise with Strains of Known Habits of Growth and Proved 
Value. The rod-row system, with frequent checks and several 
replications, is used by most plant breeders. 

The trial beds of seed companies arc usually large beds 

planted for observation; they include rows of known \mrietics 
for comparison. 
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The systematic methods employed by the breeder of field 
crops are now being used by the most successful practical seed 
growers of garden-crop seeds. 

Isolating Increase Fields for Multiplying Cross-Pollinated 
Plants. The proper isolation of increase fields of cross-polli- 
nated plants is of the utmost importance. 

Increase fields of corn must be at least 40 rods away from 
other cornfields. A greater distance is desirable to prevent 
crossing. 

Rve increase fields should be isolated a similar distance and 

% 

all A’olunteer rye cut before pollination occurs. 

With vegetable crops, increase fields of radishes, for example, 
must be at least 40 rods from other radish fields. In districts 
where radishes are grown for seed, volunteer radish plants 
cause great difiBculty. Radish plants from seed disseminated 
from gardens or seed fields may take their place among the 
common field weeds and continue as a pest for years. 

Many plants not only cross within varieties but also freely 

intercross with closely related members of the same family. 
Beets cross freely with swiss chard and mangels, and the 
resultant crosses are of little value. Cabbage, cauliflower, 
kale, kohlrabi and other members of the Brassicaceae family 

freelv intercross. 

SUGGESTIONS 


1. Make a list of the varieties of crops grown on home farms. Bring 
samples of the various crops to school for examination. Probably it 
will be found difficult to identify the grain crops because the same seed 
has been used year after year and a great amount of mixing has occurred. 

2 Secure literature from the state experiment station describing the 
tests of various crop varieties and of the various strains ^‘hin va- 
rieties Much of the information will be in the form of tables whic 
show the variations in yields and other characteristics. Study the 
information for varieties and strains which may be of seivice m a 


local community. . -rr i 

3. Arrange to visit an agricultural experiment station. If plans are 

made in advance, some of the experiment station scientists engage m 

Dlant breeding will be pleased to describe and demonstrate how t 
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work in plant breeding is done. Before making such a trip, .students 
should discuss the meaning of such terms as stamens, pistil, pollination, 
fertilization, cross-pollination, hydridizing. progeny, pure lines, sterility, 
propagation, and emasculation. If students have a fair understanding 
of such terms, the plant breeder will have much less difiScuIty in ex- 
plaining the work he does. 

4. The information in this chapter is rather diflficult to understand 
unless the teacher and students go over the material carefully. Review 
some of the information about flowers found in Chapter IV. Examine 
flowers and heafls of grain and learn thoroughly their character- 
istics. Put diagrams on the blackboard to illustrate the work done by 
plant breeders. 

5. In the Com Belt where com is such an important crop, a particu- 
lar study should be made of hybrid com. In such states it will be 
found that corn-breeding work has been carried on intensively at the 
experiment stations. The work and progress in com development are 
usually available in bulletins. Students are strongly urged to visit an 
experiment station where corn-breeding work is in progress. 
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CHAPTER X 


GROWING SEED ON THE FARM 

Civilization depends lor continuance on the seed saved each year 
for planting the next. 

Present-day farmers realize as never before that great varia- 
tions exist in varieties, breeds, and strains of the crops and the 
livestock upon which they depend for a successful living. 
Those who give greatest attention to secuiing the highest- 
producing varieties of com, wheat, alfalfa, clover, potatoes, 
and other crops get by far the greatest returns from the effort 
and expense applied to the plowing and fitting of the soil and 
from the planting, cultivating, and harvesting of the crop. It 
behooves the farmer to secure the best available hereditary 
strains in the production of all living things on the farm- 
field crops, truck crops, fruit, and livestock. Xot only do 
varieties vary greatly in yield, but modern plant breeders 
have also shown that varieties, and strains within varieties, 
of our standard crops vary greatly in resistance to disease and 
insect injury-, in adaptation to soil and climate, and in quality 
of the harvested product used for human consumption or for 
livestock. Smut- and rust-resistant wheat and oats varieties 
developed by plant breeders are now available in many states; 
chinch bug- and corn borer-resistant corn varieties have been 
developed; potatoes of high resistance to disease and superior 
market qualities arc available; and domestic red clover not 
onlv is much hardier than European red clover but is much 
less affected by anturacnose and other fungus diseases of red 

clover plants. 

All available information on the highest-yielding and best- 
ed anted varieties that are locally important should be se- 
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cured from state experiment stations, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and dependable see^Umen. 



( S.O.A. 


The grower of seed of high-yielding adapted varieties renders an ex- 
cellent service in his neighboiiiood. with profit to himse-lr. 

Producing Seed for Sale Offers Splendid Opportunities. In 

nearlj' all communities a strong demand exists for cood seed 
of the best-yielding varieties in the locality. Farmers have 
developed increasing confidence in seed that is grown locally 
by growers of ability. In addition to this local marketino- 
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opportunity, seed distributors, both cooperative and private, 
contract extensively with individual seed growers for the pro- 
duction of seed-crops at prices considerably above general 
commodity prices. 

The seed grower must be not only a master crop producer of 
outstanding ability in preparing seed beds, and cultivating 
and harv’esting the crop, but also a master of practices not 
generally understood and employed by the average crop pro- 
ducer. The seed grower must know the sources of parent stock 
of the latest improved varieties developed by plant breeders. 
He must know how to keep varieties from mixing mechanically 
or by cross-pollination in the field. He must control weeds, 
insects, and diseases, particularly seed-carried diseases. He 
must master special methods of harvesting, storing, cleaning, 
and grading seed, and he must become efficient as a business 
man in the marketing of the seed produced. The farmer 
who excels in seed production and marketing raises himself 
to a special group of producers who receive far more for their 
product than the average crop grower. The business of seed 
growing gives full play to the development of skill and ability 
in production and marketing, and greatly increases the con- 
tacts of the producer with able farmers, plant breeders, and 
seedsmen. The seed grower is rewarded not only by higher 
profits that result from the production of a superior product, 
but also by the satisfaction of rendering service to many others 
whose returns from better-yielding varieties are increased. 

Best Foundation Stock Must Be Secured for Seed Produc- 
tion. Plant breeders of state agricultural experiment stations 
and of the United States Department of Agriculture are en- 
gaged in testing varieties of field, garden, truck, and canning 
croups and in producing new and improved varieties of these 
crops by modern plant-breeding methods. Some of the lead- 
ing seed companies of the nation maintain seed farms for the 
testing of crop varieties and the breeding of better \arieties 
and strains. Farmer seed growers occasionally develop vane- 
tal improvements of widespread importance. The best seed 
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stocks should be secured by the seed grower, who must meet 
the keen competition of other seed producers constantly striv- 
ing for the betterment of their seedstock and satisfy the de- 
mands of a public becoming more and more exacting in the 
demand for a real seed sendee. 

Certified seed of field crops is available in cjuantity to crop 
improvement associations in more than thirty states. Hite 
seed, or foundation stock, may often be secured from experi- 
ment station plant breeders or from dependable growers or 
seed companies who have increased foundation stocks for the 
general market. 

Crop-improvement associations effectively increase improved 

varieties for wide distribution. When a new varietv is devel- 

% 

oped and proved, by careful comparison in field tests with 
other varieties, to be of superior merit, it must be brought into 
widespread use to be of great practical value. If released from 
the plant breeder's hands in small lots, the new varietv would 
become mixed with other varieties. In spite of great merit, new 
varieties have small chance of achieving widespread distribu- 
tion unless the seed is increased in quantity, kept pure, and 
made available at reasonable prices. To accomplish this pur- 
pose efficiently, cooperative crop-improvement associations, 
seed-growers’ associations, or e.xperiment associations have 
been developed in practically all states where extensive experi- 
ment station plant-breeding work is being conducted. In some 
states associations are formed for the production and certifica- 
tion of seed of special crops. Certified seed-potato growers’ 
associations in seed-potato producing states have greatlv im- 
proved the quality of seed potatoes. In the Northwestern 
States, associations of fanners producing Grimm alfalfa under 
a program of seed inspection and seed certification have made 
increasing quantities of certified Grimm alfalfa seed available. 

State Crop-Improvement Associations and Seed-Growers’ 
Associations Cooperate with Commercial Seed Growers. The 
state crop-improvement associations and seed-growers’ asso- 
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ciations include in their membership growers interested in 
growing and selling seed of the best available varieties, prop- 
erly conditioned for the market. In many states commercial 
seed growers are members of the association, or they contract 
for large amounts of seed produced by association growers. 



.\ Crop Improverr'.-^nt As.--/x-iation in<p«'ftion of a seed field of Grimm 
Fit !d tion. to determine variet.il purity, freedom from 

<Ls and di-* , et.-., a ba^ie oi>eration in the production of cer- 


Tin -e a'Sociafi->n' eenerally require field and after-harcest 
inspect i >n< and*, throuch their inspection servnee. affix certifica- 
tion seal' t= ba_s c-mtainins seed meetine with high require- 
ment' f purity. rmination. and seed condition. Such seed 
i> known a.' rertifie-l 'C-eii .'ince it has been inspected and certi- 
fied for variety, purity, and trermination by a well-qualified 
inspvfmn 'creice leeally recoenized by -tate departments 

of aCTicuhtire. Sc*ed a"*>ciations function in 41 states. 

% 
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The crop-improvement and experiment association? of the 
United States have developed within comparatively recent 
years, the oldest being hardlv more than forty years old. The 
formation of the International Crop Improvement Association 
in 1919 gave impetus to certified seed associations in many 



Ifontana Extension s’errice 


A ffixin g seals to certified seed that has passed inspection and is readv 
for sale. 

states. This organization, which meets annually, has been in- 
strumental in developing and standardizing improved methods 

Df producing, inspecting, certifying, ancVmarketins certified 
seed. 

At most state experiment stations, many new varieties have 
3een proved by careful tests to be superior and ready for 
,^-idespread introduction. This elite seed, or foundation .nock, 
s made available to outstanding growers of crop-improvement 
issociations and. after careful field and after-harvest inspec- 
lon, is certified as registered seed available in quantity as 
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foundation stock for certified seed groivers who desire to make 
further increases of the variety for sale as certified seed. 

The cost of employing inspectors is generally carried by 
members of the crop-improvement associations at specified 
rates per acre or per bushel. The training of inspectors and 
the drawing up of regulations in regard to standards and re- 
quirements of certified seed are generally done in cooperation 
with crop specialists of the state agricultural extension service, 
agricultural experiment station, or state departments of agri- 
culture. In most states, laws provide for recognition and pro- 
tection of seed certification by crop improvement associations 
or other recognized seed-growers’ associations. 

Seed Is Marketed Cooperatively. 'V^’ith the formation of the 
American Farm Bureau, the cooperative handling of seed was 
greatly advanced. In 1920, the ^lichigan Farm Bureau Seed 
Department was instituted for the purpose of securing adapted 
domestic or Canadian clover and alfalfa seed, either directly 
from growers or from dependable dealers, and for the purpose 
of marketing certified seed produced by growers of the [Michi- 
gan Crop Improvement Association. In 1921, the Grange 
League Federation of Xew York, an organization of the 
Grange, Dairymen’s League, and Farm Bureau Federation, 
established a seed department to give to members and patrons 
dependable serA'ice in the sale of adapted seed of highest yield- 
ing varieties. The Grange League Federation Seed Service dis- 
tributes seed over a large territory in New York and neighbor- 
ing states. Since its successful development, a similar organi- 
zation, the Southern States Cooperatives, renders seed service 
to Southeastern States, and the Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change serves the Xew England States. 

In the Corn Belt states, incorporated farm bureau serAUces 
include seed distribution among their actiAuties in Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and other states. Nearly all these organiza- 
tions are cooperatiA’es organized under the Capper-\ olstead 
Act of Congress; stock is owmed by members, and oflBcers are 
elected bA' the A*ote of members. Seed and other commodities 







arc handled at cost: the main objectives, as far as seed dis- 
tribution is concerned, are to provide members and patrons 
with seed of high yielding ability and ju'oj)er adaptation, fi’eo 
of noxious weeds and imi>urities. and of dependable germina- 
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A seed-( i( anirijr plant of a 
and clovei- seed and othr*r 
purity and yielding ability 
seventeen states. 


Farmer Coopr-rati\-e Seed Sfr\-i--e. Alf:ilfa 
seed guaranteed as to oriirin. adaptation, 
is distributed irom similar cooperati\-<s in 


tion— the kind of seed that will irivc best results in the fi 
In recent years not only field-crop seeds but also truck- 
sarden-crop seeds have been handled by these cooperative 


ehl. 

and 

nr- 


ianizations. 


Seed Distributed by Seed Companies Varies in Quality. 

Many private seed companies, like the cooperatives, make 
?^ery effort to distribute to their patrons hiih-qualitv seed of 
:arieties of known origin, mlaptation, and inirity. They are in 
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vigorous contrast to the small minority of seed dealers who sell 
unadapted seed and cheap seed made up largely of chaff and 
containing many weed seeds without regard to field perform- 
ance. The latter group causes great losses to farmers and is a 
detriment to the seed trade as a whole. The seed laws of 
states and of the federal government aim to protect the public 
against unscrupulous or inefficient seed distributors, but it is 
important for individual farmers to purchase high-quality seed 
from dependable distributors and to avoid cheap seed and 
bargain lots. 

w 

Seed Crops Must Be Grown on Adapted Soil and Given 
Thorough Cultivation. In general, well-drained soils ade- 
quatelv fertile are best for seed production. Indi'v’idual crops, 
however, have particular adaptations; the best seed potatoes 
are produced on sandy loams or light loams, seed corn on 
fertile loams or silt loams, small-grain seeds on hea^w loams 
and clav soils, radish and melon seed on light sandy loam, and 
tomatoes and cucumbers on silt loam or fertile sandy loam. 

New lands offer great advantages because they are compara- 
tively free of soil-carried plant diseases, noxious weed seeds, 
and many insect pests. Potatoes from newly cleared lands are 
unusually free of common potato diseases. Peas and beans 
arc often ttrown on new land to control the root rot of the pea 
crop and the blight and anthracnose of the bean. Red clover 
and aslike clover in new areas often expand in seed produc- 
tion because of the widespread distribution of buckhorn, night- 
flowering catchfly. and other noxious weeds prevalent in the 

older clover-growing districts. 

Land Must Be Prepared Thoroughly with Best Types of 
Labor-Saving Equipment. Thorough fitting of the soil is of 
primary importance in tlie production of seed crops. For a 
vicorous and uniform growth and freedom from noxious weeds, 
a well-settled, finelv surfaced seed bed is necessar\'. Fall plow- 
ing or early spring plowing destroys cutworms, wire worms, 
wliite grubs, and many other insect pests and provides oppor- 
tunitvTr the thorough settling of the seed bed and the ade- 
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quate fitting of the surface soil for planting. Weeds are 
most economically and eft'ectively controlled at the time of 
fitting the seed bed; hence the seed grower should give i')articu- 
lar care to the job of seed-bed fitting with disk harrows, cuki- 
packers, and smoothing harrows to reduce the labor and ex- 
pense involved in controlling weeds after the crop is planted. 



George and Louis Hutzlor. lather and >on. have crown scdoctod 
of Rosen ne on South Manitou Inland. ^lichigan, for many 
winning many prizes at the Chicago International Grain and Hav 


strain^ 

years. 

Show. 


Land well supplied with organic matter should be fertilized 
with a high-grade complete commercial fertilizer or with acirl 
phosphate. :Most soils are deficient in phosphorus, and, since 
this element is largely used in seed development, applications 
of acid phosphate or a complete fertilizer high in phosphorus 
are usually advisable on all but the most fertile soils. In the 
older farming sections of eastern and northern regions. 300 
to 1000 pounds of a d-S-6 or a L-12-^ fertilizer a're needed 
on average, used soils. On soils well supplied with organic 
matter 300 pounds or more of 16 per cent acid phosphate or its 
equivalent may be sufficient. In older agricultural areas tlie 
proper use of a phosphorus-carrj-ing fertilizer is of utmost ira- 
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p<»rtanco in growing plump. proiK-rly luatuml An 

ample supply oi phospluirus ha>ten' maturily. On the ^ur- 
pri>in,uly ferlile <o\U of the westeni irriiratetl recion^. mineral 
fertilizers are not in coinnu>n use at present, althnutih the \l^e 
of fertilizer is gaining each year on tlie ohler farms of Cali- 
fornia. (Oregon, and Washingt^m. In soils used in seed pr^^niuc- 
tion it is imi>ortant that a suffieicnt content of organic nmtter 
be maintained, to assure moisture-holding capacity and a sat- 
isfactory condition of tilth. 

Seed Fields Must Be Isolated to Prevent Cross-Pollination. 

In gi-dwing seed of varieties of corn, clover, alfalfa, radishes, 
cucumbers, melon, beets, cabbage, and many other plants it is 
necessarv to isolate fields at distances of 40 rods or more from 
other varieties with which they may cross. Neighbors must 
frceiuently be induced to grow in adjoining fiehls the same 
varictv that is being produced for seed by the seed grower. 
Volunteer plants must be destroyed; for coni, volunteer plants 

must be detasseled or cut before pollen is distributed. 

'TkioAAC'AC TflCArtc MiiQt Be Controlled bv Seed 


Treatment and by Growing Resistant Varieties. The tccd of 
small grains, such as wheat, oats, barley, and rye. should be 
treated with semesan or copper carbonate or formaldehyde in 
order to control diseases that affect these crops. These treat- 
ments and diseases are dealt with specifically in Chapter XV. 
It is worth while for the seed producer to treat seed corn also 
with semesan. Seed potatoes should be treated with mercuric 
bichloride solution to prevent or retard scab, rhizoctonia, and 
blight. Where disease-free or -resistant strains are available, 
thev should be planted, but, in general, seed treatments are 


advisable and are safe insurance. 

Planting Mast Be at Proper Time, Rate, and Depth. Since 

the harvested seed-crop should be plump and fully matured, 
it is important that full use be made of the growing sea.son. 
Planting fairly early in the season for the particular crop is 
therefore desirable. Cool-season crops, such .as peas and beets^ 
are planted as a rule early in the spring, as early as the ground 
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can be fitted. Corn, beans, melons, and cucumbers should be 
planted when the ground is well warmed, usually in late spring. 
Transplanted crops, in general, should be set out when the 
ground is thoroughly warmed and the danger of frost is i)ast, 
usually late in the spring or early in the summer. Seed-er()j)s 
are generally planted at rates of planting less than the rates 
used for general crop production. Transplanted crops are set 
somewhat farther apart when grown for seed than when grown 
for a general crop. Potatoes, however, when whole seed tubers 
are desired, are generally spaced close in the row. The de|)th 
of planting varies with seed, soil, and moisture condition: i)eas 
are planted at about 3 indies ; com and beans at 1 % to 2 
inches; small grains at 1 to 2 inches, according to the nature 
of the soil. On well-prepared seed beds, shallow planting is 
generally most satisfactory. 

It is important to distribute seed evenly and accurately; 
hence the best types of seed drills and other planting ma- 
chinery should be employed. Com, bean, pea, and beet drills 
plant seed in rows properly spaced, marking the next rows at 
the same time. If large areas are to be planted, four-row 
drills plant more economically than two- or one-row drills. 
Grain- and grass-seed drills reduce the amount of seed needed 
per acre, plant evenly, and plant at the proper depth. 

Particular care should be taken, before seed-crops are 
planted, to clean seed drills and i)Ianting machinery thor- 
oughly; removing all seed which may have been retained in the 
drill from previous use prevents mixing of seeds. It i.s good 
practice to wash drills with a formaldehyde solution, 1 pint 

to 30 gallons, to kill spores of plant diseases which may be 
carried over from previous planting. 

Using the cultipacker or roller after drilling firms the soil 

around the seed and insures a more rapid and more even germi- 
nation of the seed. 

Intertilled Seed-Crops Must Be Thoroughly Cultivated, 
Since larger returns are to be secured from seed-crops, more 
than usual attention to thorough cultivation is justified. Earlv 
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cultivation should be to a good depth, and later cultivations 
should be shallow. Spike-tooth harrows, with teeth slanting 
backwards, or weeders may be employed before plants appear 
above the ground. The first cultivation should be given as 
soon as plants appear in the rows, with tongue or shovel types 
of cultivator attachments, close to the plants, and fenders be- 
ing used if necessary to prevent covering. Later cultivation 
should be made at shallow depths, 2 inches or less, with blade, 
duck-foot, or half-sweep attachments that slip just beneath the 
surface of the soil, effectively killing weeds and leaving a loose 
mulch without injuring the feeding roots of the plant. Fre- 
quent hoeings, with well-shaped, shallow-bladed hoes, are ad- 
visable. Weeds not controlled by hoeing or cultivating should 

be pulled by hand. 

Off-Type Plants, Crop Mixtures, Diseased Plants, and 
Weeds Must Be Rogued or Pulled Out. Careful rogueing of 
seed-crops is important to maintain varietal purity, prevent 
mixtures of noxious weeds and other plants, and reduce losses 
from disease. Rogueing involves pulling off-type plants by 
hand or cutting them out with a hoe. These rogued plants 
should be removed from the field and burned. Weedy areas 
of clover or alfalfa fields that cannot be economically rogued 
by pulling weeds by hand should be harvested for hay purposes 
and not included with the areas of the field allowed to mature 

for seed. 

Seed Must Be Harvested when It Is Properly Mature. In 
the handling of practically all seed-crops, it is important that 
the crop be harvested as soon as it reaches proper maturity and 
weather conditions permit. Risks of weather damage, result- 
ing in discoloration or freezing which injure appearance, keep- 
ing qualities, and germination, increase every day that the crop 
stands in the field. Delay in harvesting increases the likeli- 
hood of loss through shattering and other causes, such as the 
depredations of animals and birds and losses from insects and 
diseases. Seed harvested before maturity is likely to be poorly 
filled, light in weight, below grade in appearance, and re- 
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quently unsati^facton’ in germination. Cnod seed simtild liave 
good color, often described as bright or lively, and sli<)iihi be 
plump. Such seed can be produced dependably onlv by harv- 
esting at the right time and by curing and storing [)roperly. 
Efficient binders for small grains and mowers with binder at- 
tachment and vine lifters for alfalfa, peas, vetch, and other 
viney plants sliould be used. In harvesting Icspcdeza, a broad 
pan to catch seed is attached behind the mower blade. Blue- 
grass seed is harvested with specially constructed strippers. 

Many seed-crops, such as field and sweet corn for seed, are 
harvested bj hand. Garden seeds, including beets, radishes, 
cabbages, and lettuce, are hand-harvested, with hand clippers 
or reaping hooks. 

Curing Seed-Crops Is a Most Important Operation. Seed- 

crops of small grains, beans, soybeans, cowpeas, peas, alfalfa, 

and clover, after sufficient curing in the field, usually for a 

week or more, are generally stored in well-made stacks or in 

bams under roof until threshing time, to insure better color 
and quality of seed. 

Special seed racks are employed in curing melon, cucumber, 
lettuce, and onion seed. 


Seed-Crops Must Be Threshed Carefully. The modern grain 
separator is equipped with many screens. var>-ing in sizes of 
mesh, which may be used in threshing a large number of field 
and garden crops producing seed of varying sizes. With proper 
adjustments of concaves and screens, standard grain sepa- 
rators can be used for threshing all small grains, and also for 
seed of alfalfa, beans, peas, and radishes. Beans and pea< 
are best threshed by a beaner. a special thresher equipped 
with two sets of cylinders, one running slowlv to remove over- 
ripened beans without splitting and the second runnina at 
high speed to remove tight-podded beans. The clover luiller 

does a better job of threshing alfalfa and clover .<eed than 
the gram separator. 

Specially built threshers are used in separating the seed of 
melons, cucumbers, and tomatoes. In these machines the 
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pulpy fruit passe? through corrugated rolls so adjusted as to 
crush the fleshy fruit, releasing the seed. The pulpy mass 
carrying the seed passes into a slowly revolving cylinder made 
of screen wire of proper mesh. The cylinder is set at a right 
angle, the seed and juice falling into a receptacle below and 
the coarse pulp passing on through the end of the rc\ oH ing 

cylinder. 



Tlie grower of certified seed should own a tlireshing machine in ordei 
to prevent the mixing of seed with the neighbors crop. 


Hand separators are used in threshing seed-crops of broon; 
com. fiber flax, and beets. Lettuce, onion, and carrot seed an 
threshed by hand with flails. The seeds of pumpkins anc 
squashes, after the fruits are cut open with a dull knife o 

cleaver, are scooped out with a large spoon. 

The seed of certain of the pulpy fruits is encased in a pulp: 
sack difiicult to remove by washing. Cucumber, muskraelot 
watermelon, and tomato seeds are generally fermented for sev 
eral days after screening and then washed and cleaned. Jtquas 
seed, however, must not be fermented because the seed coat i 

corky and easily dissolved. 
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separating machinery and keep it on the farm. If an itinerant 
thresher is used, the ledges, corner.-^, and .screen.'-' sliould he 
carefully cleaned to prevent mixing seed. 

Seed Must Be Cured Thoroughly. Dryness is essential in 
maintaining the vitality and appearance of seed. Molds tle- 
velop under damp storage conditions, seed cpiality de[)reciates, 
and vitality is impaired. The germination of seed carrying 
excessive moisture, 15 per cent or more, is seriously damaged 
by freezing, but dry seed will stand freezing with little im- 
pairment. Seed not properly dried will often heat in bins or 
sacks, and its vitality will be greatly reduced. It is, there- 
fore, important that proper equipment be available for cur- 
ing and storing. Sweet corn and field corn should be dried 


on the ear in well-ventilated cribs or in the seed house. In 
northern states, many seed-corn growers hang the ears on 
wire hangers or place seed ears in shallow trays with slatted 
or wire-meshed bottoms, using artificial heat to insure drv- 
ing. Seed of pulp fruits is dried on cloth-covered racks in tiie 
sun or by steam driers. The seed of beets, lettuce, cabbage, 
and other garden seeds are usually dried in the sun under 
western irrigated conditions or are spread thinly on canvas 
sheets on the barn floor under humid conditions. 

Seed for Marketing Must Be Cleaned with a Good Fanning 
MiU. A good type of fanning mill, with an adequate assort- 
ment of screens, is part of the necessary equipment of the 
seed grower. An efficient fanning mill removes many weed 
seeds, light seeds, cracked seeds, dirt, and chafT. The Weight 
per bushel, purity, and appearance are greatly improved bv 
the use of the fanning mill. Grain as it comes from the thresher 
IS seldoin in condition for planting. By equipping the fanning 
mill with the proper screens, seed corn may be cleaned and 
graded after shelling. Seed beans and peas should be cleaned 
with the fanning mill and then hand-picked by the use of a 
special hand-picking machine. 

The fanning mill removes much of the weed-see.l content 
and the dirt found in the seed of clover, alfalfa, sweet clover. 
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and lespedeza, as they come from the thresher. Special ma- 
chinerv, not found on the average seed farm, is necessary to 

^ 7 

remove buckhorn, catchfly, Canada thistle, and many other 
noxious weed seeds found in the seed of these crops. 

Seed Must Be Stored under Dry, Well-Ventilated Condi- 
tions. After thorough curing, seeds should be stored in a dry, 



A well-ventilated seed house equipped for curing and storing seed 


com and seed grain. 

well-ventilated seed house or a seed room. The seed house 
should be constructed to exclude rats, mice, and sparrows. 
The floors and sides of bins should be strong and should be 
made mouseproof and ratproof by screen wire or tin at the 
comers. Bins should be made so that they will be tightly 
closed for carbon disulphide treatment, if this treatment is 

needed to control storage insects. 

The seed grower will often find it advantageous to build a 

specially constructed seed house, connecting the fanning mill 

with bins by chutes, so that bins may be filled as seed is 

cleaned. The constructing of bins in such a way that seed 

mav be carried by gravity and discharged through chutes into 
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bags or wagon beds is a great convenience. The saving of 
labor in a well-arranged seed house will soon pay for the cost 
of construction. Seed-corn growers consider a special drying 
and storing house an essential part of their equipment. 

Bags That Are Clean, Strong, and Tagged Inside and Out 
Must Be Used, When seed is shipped to customers or to seed 
warehouses it should be placed in clean, strong bags with 
shipper's tag both inside the bag and. strongly attached, out- 
side. If used bags are employed, they should be turned inside 
out and shaken to remove the seed left in seams which might 
cause mixtures. Bags should be rolled and sewed properly at 
the top rather than tied. Prompt attention should be given to 
filling orders for seed, and adequate records of all orders and 
shipments should be kept. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Make plans to obtain seed of improved varieties and strains for 
p-owing on home farms. Many groups of students have cooperated 
in obtaining improved seed, growing the crops under certain conditions, 
and selling much of the crop for seed purposes. 

2. In\ e&tigate the possibilities of joining the state crop-improvement 

organizations which also furnish aid in growing and marketing certain 
crops for seed purposes. 


3. Flan to make exhibits of samples of improved crops grown on 
home farms. 'R henever possible compare the results obtained from 
the new introductions with the old crops. Have samples of each on 
hand and put the comparative facts in chart form. Do not exhibit 
from the standpoint of earning prizes but try to make educational ex- 
hibits at school and community fairs. Merchants will often be pleaded 
to have crop exhibits put in store windows. 

4. Make arrangements to give hybrid com a trial on home farms 

It may also be practical to investigate the possibilities of producing 

hj bnd seed Students are strongly urged to visit an experiment station 
Where corn-breeding work is in progress. 

5. Make a particular study of the weed and seed laws of your state. 

Procure from the state department of agriculture the publications hav- 
mg to do with regulation of seed trade. 

6. Send samples of seed to the state seed-testing laboratorv in order 
to become familiar with the sendee. 
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7. Visit an elevator or seed house where farm seeds are sold. Ex- 
amine the various brands and look at the tags for statements about 
the piuity and germination of the seed. Examine the machinery for 
cleaning seed. 

8. Examine samples of seed in the classroom for the presence of weed 
seeds and trash. Make a test of the germinating ability of the seed 
by testing samples of one hundred seeds. 

9. If arrangements are made for a number of students to grow im- 
proved crops, articles for the local papers should be prepared from 
time to time to tell of the progress being made. Such articles may 
be prepared by the students in agriculture. Often the aid of the high- 
school teacher of English may be enlisted. 
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CHAPTER XI 


GROWING CROPS IN ROTATION 

A field is not sown ontirel\' for the trop whirh i> to f>r* ohtiilrn'd flu 
same 3*ear, but purtl>' lor the olTori to l)c protlnf(-ii in the following. 


When a succession of difYcrcnt crops is ^rrown on the same 
soil crop rotation is hcin^^ practiced. The practice of ^rowin^ 
the same crt)p upon land year after year is fast chan^inu t(i 
the practice of gn)\ving cro|)s in rotation. 

Farmers find many advantages in rotating tlu'ir crops, ami 
experiment stations have facts to show tliat it is usuallv much 

more profitable to rotate crops than to use the land vcar after 
vear for the same crop. 

Growing crops in rotation is concerneii with: 


1 


3 

4 

5 


Advantages of iisins: croji rotations. 

Effect of rotations on croj) yields and >(ni coiKlttion 
Planning field arranseinents for rotation-. 

Planning rotations and systems of fertilization. 
Some typical rotations. 


Advantages of Using Crop Rotations. The prartipo of 

jrowing crops in rotation distributes t!ie demand for lal)or 

hroughout tlic season; reduces tlie cost of production ttoeause 

'ne crop often prepares the way for aiiotlier crop; aids in the 

ontrol of weeds, ]dant diseases, and insect i)ests; reduces risk 

ly diversifying the crops prorlueed on tlie farm; provides 

a> , pasture, and grain feed needed for livestock feeding; [)ro- 

ides proper conditions for casli crops; and aids in the main- 

enance of organic matter and nitrocen by the inclusion of 
?guminous crops. 
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Effect of Rotations on Crop Yields and Son Conditions. 
Information from the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Table 10 indicates that yields are much lai^er when com is 
grown in a rotation than when com is grown continuously. 


TABLE 10 


Twklve-Year (1922-1933) Yieu>s fek Acre of Corn Grown Continu 
oxJSLT AS Compared to Corn Grown in Rotation on Land Given the 

Same Manure and Fertilmer Treatment • 


Average Yield 
of Com, 
Bushels 


G>m, continuous 
^-year rotations 

Com, oats (sweet clover) 

Com, wheat (sweet clover) 

S-year rotations 

Com, wheat, red clover 
Com, oats, red clover 

4- year rotations 

Com, oats, wheat, red clover 
CJom, com, wheat, red clover 

5- year rotations 

Com, oats, wheat, red clover (timothy), tmothy 
Com, com, wheat, red clover (timothy), timothy 


25.8 

64.3 

61.7 

66.3 

70.3 

65.1 

65.1- 53,6 

69.8 

72.1- 61.5 


• ‘'Handbook of Experiments in Agronomy,” Ohio AgricuUural Experir 
menl StaiioUj Circuiar 46, June, 1935, pp. 91-94. 


The famous long-time rotation and fertiUzer experimental 
plats on the fertile prairie soils of the Dlinois Experiment Sta- 
tion, reported in Table 11, show that in the 48 years from 1888 
to 1935 com grown in rotation with clover and oats produced 
nearly double the yield of com grown continuously. 

In experiments at Bethany, Missouri, as shown in the dia- 
gram on page 185, crop-rotation systems reduce greatly the 
loss of soil from fields as compared with the great losses from 

fields devoted to the continuous growing of com. 

At the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station a crop ro- 
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TABLE 11 

Crop Yields from Illinois Experiment Fields * 
(Average Annual Crop Yields in Bushels or (Tons) per Acre 



Con- 

♦ 


Rotation-s 


Tin- “ 


1 

Treatments 

’ uous ^ 

Corn, oaTs 

' Corn, oats, red clover 


Com ■ 

I 

1 

• 

Corn 1 Oats 

' Corn Oats Hay 


1888-1935 — 48 years 


None 

1906^1935- 

-30 years i 

29.6 

1 

1 

i 36.3 ; 36.0 
i 

46.3 48.4 

1 

, (1.67) 

1 

» 

1 

None 


24.5 

: 33.7 ; 33.0 

45.6 

4S . 7 

: (1 .25) 

MLP 

1924-1935- 

-12 years j 

40. S 

1 58.3 ; 58. 1 

) 

i 

64.5 ! 67.5 

1 

» 

: (2.67) 

} 

None 


i 22.9 

1 28.9 i 30.0 

1 36.2 

54. 7 

1 O .27) 

MLP 

i 

42.0 

i 53.0 i 62.9 

i 58 . 9 

81.4 

! (3.12) 


* L niiers^ity of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station^ Bulh tin 425. 
July, 1936. 

tation of alfalfa, corn, and wheat shows an increase, for an 
average of 20 years, of 14.2 bushels of rotated corn over con- 
tinuous com, 5.8 bushels of rotated wheat over continuous 

M’heat, and 2110 pounds of rotated alfalfa over continuous 
alfalfa. 

The relative value of timothy, soybeans, red clover, alfalfa, 
and sweet clover, when used in similar cropping svstems and 
measured by succeeding corn crops, is illustrated in three-year 
average corn yields from the :Mt. Morris and Dixon. Illinois. 
Soil Experiment Fields as illustrated in Table 12. Timothy, 
a non-legume, is inferior to the legumes. Soybean, a shallow- 

rooting legume, is inferior to the deep-rooting legumes like 
alfalfa and sweet clover. 
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TABLE 12 


lMPRO^^:MEN*T IN CORN YiELDS THROEGH THE GROWING OF DeEP-RoOTING 

Legemes * 


Rotations 


Com per Acre, 
Bushels 


At Mt. >lorris. III. 

Corn, oats, wheat, timothy 52 

Corn, oats, wheat, soybeans 65 

Corn, oats, wheat, red clover 70 

Corn, oats, wheat, alfalfa 75 

At Dixon, 111. 

Com, oats, wheat (straw returned) 56 

Corn, oats, wheat, sweet clover, green manure 73 

Corn, oats, wheat, sweet clover, green manure, and straw 82 


* “A Year's Progress in Solving Farai Problems of Illinois, 1933—1934,” 

of Illinois AgricuUurcil Experiment Station. 



r.s.n.A.. s.c.s. 


Sheet erosion take? plaee on soil? of even niodcnite slope and causes 
creat lo?? when land i? over-<ropjH>d with cultivated crops. Rotation 
with letrume? and srrasses. strip cropping, and plowing with the contours 

!es-<C'n >iirf:iee washing. 



PLANNING FIELD ARRANGEMENTS FOR ROTATIONS ISo 

Planning Field Arrangements for Rotations. In planning 
a rotation, best results are obtained by arranging for fields 
as nearly equal in size as possible. Rectangular fields are 
usually worked most economically. Comparatively large fields 
reduce the cost of crop production, since they are better 



s.c.s. 

Erosion losses are much greater from fallow land and cultivated land. 
Legumes and grasses, and growing crops in rotation, check erosion losses. 


adapted to modern machinery: in larger fields much time is 

saved in the reduction of turns at the ends of the rows, as 

compared to the same area in smaller fields. As nearlv as 

possible, the fields used in any particular rotation svstem 

% 

should be similar in general soil characteristics and topoe^aph3^ 
The great majority of farms can be placed on a more effi- 
cient basis by a careful revision of field and rotation plans. 
Fences and hedgerows that are no longer needed can often be 
removed to advantage. Fences occupy valuable land and are 
costly to maintain. Often two or more small fields can be 





GROWING CROPS IN ROTATION 


thrown into one by the removal of a few fences or hedges and 
time and labor needed for land preparation and cultural opera- 
tions are saved. Brushy fields and stump lands can be cleared. 



Pmrdue Univmaitv 


Replanning fields on many fanns improves rotation practice, produces 
better-balanced livestock rations, and cheapens production costs. 
above shows the *Tntemafional Farm” before and after leplanzung 
under the direction of Purdue University. 

poorly drained land ditched and tiled, so that such areas may 
be available for inclusion in the regular farm rotations. 

One of the best methods to learn how to plan saccessfd 
rotations is to study the rotation systems used by successful 
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farmers, 
and then 


Maps of home farms as they are should be prepared 
maps to show the adjustments or changes which 


FARM LAYOUT 


BEFORE TREATMENT FOR GAME MANAGEMENT AND EROSION CONTROL 



More efficient cropping and livestock 
game management for those interestec 
pare with sketch on foUowing page. 


may be made in improving the rotation system. Rotations 
should be planned for a number of years ahead to see if the 
plans will result in the desired program of crop production. 




Form€r9' Bulletin >o. 1759 


This farm rophinned lor game management is also on a better basis 
for effit'iont crop production and soil conservation. Compare with 

sketch on preceding page. 

P lann ing Rotations and Systems of Fertilization. The 

maintenance of soil fertility is assured by powing crops in a 
carefully planned rotation, in the course of which proper ap- 
nlications of manure, mineral fertilizers, and lime are adminis- 
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tered. The rotation should include clover, alfalfa, sweet clover, 
or other leguminous crops with sufficient frequency to main- 
tain nitrogen and organic matter in the soil. Manure, straw, 
and other crop residues produced on the farm should be re- 
turned to the land, usually being applied on clover or other 
sod crops preceding com. 

When lime is needed to correct soil aciditv, a sufficient 

^ 7 

amount should be applied. On the majority of farms the use 
of 500 to 800 pounds of acid phosphate or from 1500 to 2000 
pounds of ground, raw rock phosphate, applied during four 
years, will maintain the phosphorus content. The phosphate 
is usually applied at the time of seeding grain crops or is 
broadcast on meadows. Average soils are apparently well 
supplied with potash and, if the content of organic matter is 
maintained, potash is made available. ]Much nitrogen can be 
obtained from the air by the growing of leguminous plants. 

For the average crop farmer, a simple plan for maintaining 
the calcium carbonate I lime), nitrogen, and phosphorus con- 
tent of the soil consists of a proper rotation, the use of ground 
limestone, and the application of acid phosphate and manure. 
On farms where manure is not produced in sufficient amounts, 
and where potash as well as phosphorus is deficient in the 
soil, sufficient application of complete fertilizers is essential 
to place fertility maintenance on a basis of permanency and 
profit. If land needs tile drainage, proper tiling must be con- 
sidered the first step in its improvement. 


Some Typical Rotations 


A 


B 


Rotations for Sandy Loams 

U) Potatoes or com; (2) rye seeded to clover or sweet clover: 

L3j clover or sweet clover for hay, pasture, seed, or turnini; 
under. 

(1) Potatoes or corn; (2) rye and vetch; ( 3 } soybeans; (4 1 
buckwheat or oats, seeded; (5) clover or sweet clover 
(1) Potatoes, com, or beans; (2) light seeding of rve or buck- 
wheat seeded to alfalfa; (3) alfalfa; (4) alfalfa; (5) alfalfa. 



IV\J 


1J\Kj JVUIAIIUJN 


Rotations for Loams and Silt Loams 

A. (1) Corn, beans, or beets; (2) oats or barley; (3) wheat or 
rye seeded to clover or sweet clover; (4) clover or sweet clover. 

B. (1) Corn, beans, beets, or potatoes; (2) oats or barley seeded 
to clover; (3) clover; (4) beans, beets, potatoes, or com; (5) 
oats or barley, wheat or rye (seeded) ; (6) clover. 



Reaettlcinint A.<tminU1ration 


Uncontrolled floods cause great damage to farmers in the bottomlands. 
Soxmd rotation practices and the covering of steep sIop)es with trees and 
grass in the upper reaches of the watershed aid in preventing serious 
flood cLimage. 


C. lit Corn or beans; (2) com, beans or beets; (3) oats, bar- 
ley, wheat, or rye, seeded to alfalfa; (4) alfalfa; (5) alfalfa; 
(t>t alfalfa. 

D. lit Cora, t>eans, beets or potatoes; (2) oats or barley; (3) 
wheat or rve, seeded to clover and timothy; (4) clover and 
timothy: (5> timothy. 
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Rotattoxs for Cl.\t Soils 

A. (1) Com; (2) oats and barley: (3i wheat or r>'e, seeded to 
red and alsike clover and timothy and June grass; (4i clover 
and timothy; f 5) timothy and alsike; I6» pasture; (7i pasture. 

B. (1) Cora; (2) oats or barley; 13* wheat or rt'e seeded to 
clover or sweet clover; (4) clover or sweet clover. 

C. (1) Cultivated crop; (2) small grain (seeded!; (3* clover and 
timothy hay; (4) timothy hay; (5) pasture. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1. List on the blackboard the rotations in common use on home 
farms together with the rotations used by certain farmers who have 
been particularly successful in maintaining the productivity of their 
soils. With each rotation s>’stem include the practices lollowed in the 
use of manure and fertilizers. Use the information as a basis for dis- 
cussing such topics as: a comparison of a crop-rotation s>' 5 tem and con- 
tinuous cropping; the relationship between crop-rotation s>' 5 tem 5 and 
the type of farming being followed: the comparative advantaees of 
using different crops in the rotation s>’stem; the order of growing crops 
in the rotation; the use of manure, lime, fertilizers, cover, and green- 
manuring crops in the plan of crop rotation. 

2. Plan improvements in the rotations used on home farms or 
in the rotation for a particular farm being studied. In planning for 
such improvements it is well to prepare maps of farms showing field 
arrangement, fence lines, lanes, streams, woodlots, orchards, gardens, 
homesteads, and buildings. If major changes are needed in field ar- 
rangements, draw new maps to indicate the changes. Arrange the 
yearly cropping plans for a number of years ahead to test the probable 
efficiency of the s>'stem of rotation. 

3. In regions where soil erosion is a major problem. \"isit farms where 
rotations are being used in connection with strip cropping and ter- 
racing. Investigate the methods used for producing crops in a manner 
that will prevent erosion. 
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CHAPTER XII 


PREPARING SEED BEDS; PLANTING AND 

CULTIVATING CROPS 


He that by the plow must thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive 

Benjamin Franklin 

Much of the success in growing crops depends upon prepar- 
ing the kind of seed bed which will give the crop the right 
start, planting the seed correctly, and cultivating those crops 
that need it after coming up. All the operations must be 
done with care; otherwise what is gained by being efficient 
in one operation may be lost by carelessness in another. 

The following operations should be considered in preparing 
seed beds, planting, and cultivating crops. 

1. Planning for satisfactory seed beds. 

2. Plowing the seed bed. 

3. Disking, harrowing, compacting the seed bed. 

4. Controlling weeds by good seed-bed preparation. 

5. Preparing seed beds for small grain. 

6. Planting crops. 

7. Cultivating to control weeds and conser\'e moisture. 

8. Using special practices in seed-bed preparation. 

Planning for Satisfactory Seed Beds. A good seed bed 
must provide the best possible conditions for the germination 
of seed. The ground must be compact enough so that capillary 
moisture will come in contact with the seed. The ground 
must be loose enough to allow air to penetrate into the soil 
to supply oxj^gen to the germinating seed. In addition, the 
entrance of air helps to warm the soil; thus the proper tem- 
perature conditions for the germination of seed are provided. 

193 
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The soil should be worked under good conditions so that 
large hard clods will not be formed. Cl«ds interfere with the 
work of seeding machinery" and provide poor conditions for 
the germination of seed. The remains of crops such as com 
must be plowed under or worked down well enough to pre- 
vent such material from interfering with seeding operations. 

Seed beds should be prepared whenever possible in such a 
manner as to destroy weeds. Sometimes it is advisable to put 
seed beds in such condition that weed seeds will germinate 
and start their groT\i;h. Additional working of the seed bed 
before the crop is planted will kill an enormous number of 
weeds. Good rotations plus proper working and cultivating 
of the soil will do much to control weeds. 

In summary*, it may be said that a good seed bed is compact 
enough to bring moisture to the seed for germination, open 
enough to pro^nde for the entrance of air, worked well enough 
to pro\dde good operating conditions for seeding machinery, 
and managed in a manner to destroy the maximum number of 
weeds. 

Before the actual preparation of the seed bed is begun it is 
often necessary to fill in any gullies which have started to 
form, remove any rocks which may interfere with the opera- 
tions, and perhaps remove stumps. It is good practice to see 
that fields are in condition for the first operations of plowing 
or disking. If strip farming, contour plowing, or terracing is 
to be considered, plans should be made before plowing is 

started. 

Plowing the Seed Bed. The methods of preparing seed beds 
vary according to the type of soil, its topography, the crop for 
which the seed bed is being prepared, and the pre\dous crop 
on the land. If a soil is rather compact, in sod, or has much 
plant gro-^^dh on it, the land is usually plowed for such inter- 
tilled crops as com, potatoes, or cotton. 

On hea\w land, such as clays and hea^T loams, plows 

equipped with chilled-steel moldboards, of the long, slopmg 
type, are necessary. The same type of plow is used in turning 
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PLOWING THE SEED BED 

sod land. Loams and sandy loams can best be plowed with a 
broader moldboard, having less slope and a steeper angle. 
For good work in turning sods on heavy lands, the plow should 
be equipped with both the jointer and the coulter. Care should 
be taken to have the jointer and coulter properly adjusted 
and the plow point set at the right depth and in proper align- 



Fj'trnftion Srrvirt 


Plowing green manure into the ground where potatoes are tt) he i>l:inte<l. 

merit. The plow should be kept well sharpened to reduce the 
draft and to turn a good furrow. Plowing costs are reduced 
and a better job performed by plows of the broad-bottom 
type with 14-, 16-, or 18-inch bottoms. Where large acreages 
are plowed, tractor power enables one man to operate two or 
more plowshares at one operation. 

In order to do a good job of plowing, the soil should be 
plowed when it is in the right condition. If it is plowed when 
too wet, a cloddy seed bed, which is hard to work, results. 
Plowing soils when too dry, particularly hea\w soils, greatly 
increases the work of plowing and also results in a cloddy seed 
bed difficult to reduce to a good condition of tilth. 
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Soils are in best condition for plowing when still moist 
enough to be molded in the hand, but sufiBciently free of excess 
moisture to crumble easily when the molded ball is struck. 
When land is plowed in this condition, the draft is at the 
minimum, and the furrow turns over in a crumbled condition. 
It is then readily reduced to a fine state of tilth by the use of 
disk, harrow, or cultipacker. 

Fall plowing is particularly effective in the preparation of 
average soils for corn, potatoes, beans, or other cultivated 
crops. For these crops, the soil should be plowed to a depth 
of approximately 7 inches and allowed to go through the 
winter in the rough. Usually, clover, alfalfa, or pasture sods 
are turned under for com. By plowing in the fall, ample time 
is offered for the incorporation with the soil of crop residues 
and manure; the lower part of the furrow slice becomes well 
settled; the moisture-holding capacity of the soil is increased; 
soil insects, such as cutworms and white grubs, are largely con- 
trolled; the germination of many weed seeds in the soil is 
destroved bv ^\dnter weather conditions. Some soils, notablv 

^ V * % 

very light sandy soils and extremely heaw clay lands which 
tend to pack, are not benefited by fall plowing. 

If fall plowing is not practiced, early spring plowing for 
cultiA'ated crops gives good results. When land is plowed in 
early spring, sufficient time is allowed for the settling of the 
seed bed. It is advisable in this season to plow less deeply. 
The plowing should be succeeded by the use of the cultipacker 
or roller, and the soil should be disked or harrowed with a 
spring-tooth or spike-tooth harrow at inten’als of a week or 
ten days until planting time. 

Disking, Harrowing, Compacting the Seed Bed. When 
weather or labor conditions do not permit either fall or early 
spring plowing, and it is necessar\' to prepare the seed bed 
just before planting time, the plowing should be followed 
immediately by the use of a weighted roller or cultipacker, 
the field being rolled several times if necessary to insure the 
compacting of the furrow slice, the breaking of clods, and the 
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closing of air chambers in tlie lower part of the furrow slice. 
If the soil is cloddy or if a crust forms, the disk harrow is 
most effective in improving its condition. The cidtipacker, 
bar roller, and spring-tooth harrow are effective imiilements 
for the final preparation of the seed bed before jdanting. 



r.s.n^x 


A good seed bed, well firmed in the lower part 
with surface in fine condition of tilth. 


of tl JO ftirrow slice arui 


The seed of corn, beans, sugar beets, and potatoes starts 

best on seed beds plowed to a good depth, with the lower part 

of the furrow slice throughly settled and the surface reducer! 
to a fine condition of tilth. 

Controlling Weeds by Good Seed-Bed Preparation, \tten- 
tion to the thorough fitting of the seed bed will re.hice bv as 
much as one-third to one-half, the labor necessarv for the cul- 
tuation of intertilled crops after the crop is planted. much 
larger acreap can be covered in a day with the disk, spike- 
ooth, or spring-tooth harrow than with the cultivator. Weeds 
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are most effectively killed by disking or harrowing when fitting 
the seed bed, since at that time weed seeds are just germinating 
or the plants are very small and easily killed by cultivation. 
Extra work in seed-bed fitting generally lessens the later ex- 
pense of cultivation. 

Preparing Seed Beds for the Small Grains. Under average 
conditions, wheat, rye, oats, and barley grow best on land 
plowed to a medium depth (5 or 6 inches), thoroughly set- 
tled, and well surfaced. In common rotations in northern 
states, wheat often follows oats. Best results are secured if 
the oat stubble is plowed as soon as possible after the oats are 
removed, rolled with a cultipacker or roller, and disked or 
harrowed at intervals of a week or ten days until planting 
time. 

In Com Belt states, where wheat usually follows com, thor- 
ough disking is usually the most economical method of prepar- 
ing the seed bed. In northern rye-growing states, r^’-e is fre- 
quently planted after silage corn or beans, and occasionally 
after sugar beets or potatoes. A thorough disking prepares 
such land most economically for rye. If wheat or r>"e follows 
oats, the early plowing of the oats stubble will result in a 

better settling of the seed bed. 

Spring-planted small grains, such as oats, barlej^ and spring 
wheat, should be planted on firmly settled, well-worked seed 
beds. Land which was in a cultivated crop, such as com, 
potatoes, or beans, the previous year, can be prepared effec- 
tively by disking in the spring. Weedy ground or sod land to 
be planted to these crops should be plowed in the fall, or as 
early as possible in the spring, after the seed bed has been 
prepared by the cultipacker, roller, and harrow. 

Planting Crops. The methods used in planting various 
crops vary to a great exdent but certain principles apply gen- 
erally. The experience of successful farmers in the commu- 
nity and publications from experiment stations and agricul- 
tural extension services may aid in the selection of good prac- 
tices. 
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Care needs to be taken to plant crops at the correct time. 
Crop seeds that need a warm soil in which to germinate often 
rot when planted too early. Certain crops should not be 
planted late because the growing season after a late planting 
may not be long enough to permit the crop to mature. Table 
13 presents the relationship between the date of planting and 
the yield for oats, barley, and spring wheat. 


TABLE 13 


Two-Y£ab Atesage 


AT THE 


GE Yields Obtained with Different Seeding Dates 
Ashland Station, Wisconsin, 1933-1934 • 


Crop 


Time of See din g 


April 27, 
bushels 


May 4, 
bushels 


May 11, 
bushels 


Oats 

Barley 

Wheat (^ring) 


64.4 

45.3 

21.7 


51.4 

38.2 

17.7 


36.4 

28.8 

11.0 



Reiwrt of the Director, 1933-1934, Affrieuburtd Experiment 
Station, Unmermty of Wwonmn, Madison, Wis., But. 430 


High-quality seed should always be used for planting be- 
cau^ much of the prospect for a good crop depends upon the 

qu^ty of seed. Rates of planting should be studied care- 
fully m order to decide upon the amount of seed needed to in- 
sure a good stand. 


The plMtmg machmery must be tested thoroughly to be 
sure ttat it is operating correctly. The right amount of seed 
must be properly placed by the planting machinery If it is 
recommended that seed be planted at a certain depth and 

^ered m a certain manner, some time should be spent in 
testmg the operatmg efficiency of the planter. 
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Table 14 gives some interesting information on the relation- 
ship between yields of com and the thickness of stand. It 
will be noted that the better the condition of the soil, the 
greater is the importance of having a stand thick enough to 
make possible higher yields. 

TABLE 14 

Corn Yieu>s as Related to Thickness of Stand ♦ 


Care of Soil t 

Well-treated 




Five-Year Average 

Average Number 

Number 

Yield per Acre, 

of Stalks per Hill t 

of Fields 

Bushels 

into IK 

58 

43.3 

lKto2K 

408 

49.5 

2Kto2K 

339 

54.1 

2K to 3K 

66 

61.0 


Fairly welL treated 1 to 1 

to2K 
2H to 2H 
to3J4 


122 

754 

493 

90 


42.2 

46.3 
50.6 
50.8 


Poorly treated 


iKtolK 

89 

IK to 2K 

583 

2Kto2K 

236 

2Kto3K 

36 


37.9 

41.9 

42.9 
46.2 


• H. C. M. Case and M. L. Mosher, “Farm Practices That Pay ” lUtnois 
College of Agriculture and ExperimefU Station Circular 389. 

t “Well-treated soils" had been well treated with clovers, manure, lime- 
none, and phosphate. ‘Tairly vreU-treated soils” had had some clow, 
manure, limestone, or phosphate but not enough to place them m a hi^ 
yielding class. “Poorly treated soils” had had Uttle or no treatment with 

clover, manure, limestone, or phosphate. 

t Each cooperator was asked to estimate the average number of stalks 

per hill after the first or second cultivation. 

If fertilizer attachments to the planting machines are used, 
it is essential to see that they are putting on the right Muounts 
of fertilizer and placing the fertiUzer ccorectly in relation to 
the seed. SUnds of com, for instance, may be thinned or 
weakened by the improper placement of fertilizer. 

An excellent job of planting means that the right amount of 
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high-quality seed has been placed in the soil under conditions 
which are favorable to the germination of the seed and the 
growth of the plants. A stand containing the right number of 
vigorous plants ready to make the most of a growing season 
should result. 



Poorly prepared seed beds, poor drainage, insect injur>', or poor seed 
maj' be responsible for a poor stand of com. 


Cultivating to Control Weeds and Conserve Moisture. The 
most important reason for cultivating crops is to destroy weeds 
nhich compete with crops. eeds rob crop plants of plant 
food, moisture, and air. In many instances the presence of 
weeds in the harvested crops tends to lower the value of crops 
and sometimes even destroys their sale value. Cultivation is 
one means of doing away with troublesome weeds. 

Certain types of soils tend to form a crust after rains. Such 
soil crusts prevent air from entering the soil and interfere 
with germination and root growth. A hea\w crust also pre- 
vents seedlings from pushing their way through the soil. Cul- 
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tivation keeps the surface of the soil in a loose condition. A 

or mulch prevents capillary moisture from 
rising to the surface and its consequent loss from evaporation. 


One of the best methods of cultivating to prevent weed 
growth is to prepare seed beds some time before they are 
needed for the crop. The early working of the soil starts the 





A well-prepared seed bed ready for planting sugar beet seed in an ir- 
rigated California valley, 

growth of weeds. As a result of disking or harrowing to put 
the seed bed in final shape, great numbers of weeds are de- 
st roved. 

Often weeds start between the time a crop is planted and 
tlie time it is up. It is an excellent plan to go over the land 
with a spike-tooth harrow or weeder before the crop comes 
up. Such cultivations not only destroy’ weeds but also tend 
to eliminate a crusty or baked condition of the soil. With a 
crop such as corn, the spike-tooth harrow may be used imtil 
the com is several inches high; the rotarj" hoe may be used 
until the com is about a foot in height. 
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shovels to run rather deep. After the plants have much 
growth the cultivations should be very shallow in order not 
to cut off many of the roots. By the time corn planted under 
ordinary conditions is 15 inches high, the roots have spread 
throughout the soil between the rows. If cultivator shovels 
are set deep, many valuable feeder roots are destroyed. A 
good rule to follow under most conditions is to cultivate just 
enough to keep weeds under control. 

Table 15 indicates the efifect of different methods of cultiva- 
tion on the yield of com. The importance of controlling weeds 
is emphasized. 

TABLE 15 


Effect of Different Methods of Cultivation on Corn Yields * 

(Average for six years) 


Kind of Cultivation 

Weeds allowed to grow 
Weeds scraped with hoe 
Cultivated (blades) 
Cultivated (shovels) 


Yield Average of 
Six Years, Bushels 

7.0 

53.3 

53.0 

51.1 


• D C. Wimer and M. B. Harland, “The Cultivation of Corn,” 
AgncuUutal ExperimerU Siatian, Bid, 259, p. 193. 


Illinois 


Using Special Practices in Seed-Bed Preparation. When 
particular conditions of rainfall and topography are present, 
certain practices in seed-bed preparation that are particularly 
adapted to the situation must be employed. 

Fallowing Land. In regions of low rainfall where irrigation 
is not practiced, land is fallowed one season and cropped the 
next. Fallowmg consists in cultivating the soil often enough 
to prevent any plant growth and to keep the surface of the soil 
covered with a loose layer of soil which acts as a mulch Bv 
preventing plant growth and as much evaporation as possible 

“ alternate years! 

Such fallowed land is often left ridged or furrowed during the 

winter m orHpr ^ .! L 
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Listing Soil. Seed beds are sometimes prepared with the 
use of listers. A lister is a machine with a double mold- 
board which tlirows the soil to either side and leaves a furrow 
in the center. When soil is single-listed, the ground under- 
neath the ridges is unstirred. Double listing after single list- 
ing splits the ridges. 



Plow furi'Ow< following the contour hold water and prevent run-otf. 


The practice oi listing is quite largely confined to rather dry 
regions. Depending upon the crop and tlie conditions, seed 
mav be i)lanted in the furrows or on the ridges. When list- 
ing is done in the fall, it should be at right angles to the pre- 
vailing winter and spring winds in order to catch snow and 

p^e^■ent the soil from drifting. 

Strip-Cropping. Strip-cropping is the practice of growing 

crops in narrow strips wliich follow the contour of the land. 

Cultivated crops are alternated with sod or small-grain crops. 
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have much opportunity to wash in the narrow strips devoted 
to crops which are cultivated. The sod strips tend to catch 
whatever soil may be washed from the cultivated strips. A 
further advantage is that there is very little up-hill and dowm- 
hill driving in seed-bed preparation, planting, and cultivating. 

Terracing. Terracing is a system of preparing broad ridges 
of soil across the slope of the land. The terraces follow the 
contour of the land so that surface water may be carried away 
along a slight grade leading to an outlet. The distance be- 
tween ridges or terraces depends upon the slope. The greater 
the slope, the shorter the distance between the terraces. Ter- 
racing prevents run-off water from washing away the soil be- 
cause the water has little opportunity to travel at a rapid rate. 

Plowing and other seed-bed operations, planting, and culti- 
vation follow the terraces across the slopes. 


SUGGESTIONS 

1. WEat are the specific problems in seed-bed preparation plant- 

~nt "d farms? Such problems m^v be 

LTas^:*^ discussion with consideration of a definite series of steps 

uaZn!” gi'-en sit- 

h. Type of soil on which the crop is to be grown 
c. Previous crop on the soil and previous treatment of soil 

tent; T “ preparation of seed bed. Trv to give at- 

o- Bring into the dis:uLit the t^ti^uTar 
problems which have occurred or are liJcely to occur Weed K 

t - r - - 

/. Care of crops from planting to haive-st u r . 

portant crops grown on hnmo ( 

practices to follow and give attent™* important 

present. ^o the problems which are 
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The outcome of such a discussion may be oi^anized by preparing 
on the blackboard a large table with points a to /, inclusive, as the 
horizontal headings and with the specific crops as the left-hand column. 
The development of such a table will cause students to give definite 
consideration to the facts involved. 

2. Whenever possible, careful obser\’ation should be made of seed- 
bed preparation, planting, and cultivating. Accurate obser\'ations must 
be made as a basis for adjusting procedures to meet the problems 
which arise. 
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HARVESTING AND STORING CROPS 


Efficiency in harvesting and storing crops depends upon 
securing the greatest possible quantity and the highest possible 
quality within practical cost limits. Certain important fac- 
tors must be considered in the harvesting and storing of crops. 
There are principles to be applied. An understanding of the 
factors and principles is essential to the solution of the prob- 
lems which are certain to arise. 


The factors having to do with the principles of harvesting 
and storing crops are: 


1. Timing the harvest. 

2. Machinery in harvesting. 

3. Moisture and temperature control in relation to harvesting and 
storing crops. 

4. Cost of storage. 

Timing the Harvest. The timing of the harvest is not 
merely a matter of the gathering of crops when they are ripe, 
but a problem to which successful fanners give much atten- 
tion. The quality and quantity of the harvested crop depend 
to a large extent upon the proper timing of the harvest. 

Farmers must select crops that will mature within the grow- 
ing season. The time of harvest should occur before there is 
much danger of losing the crop by frost or bad weather condi- 
tions. Every year many farmers run the risk of crop loss by 

growing crops that are not adapted to the length of the grow- 
ing season. 

The time of har\'esting may be influenced by the use of 
fertilizers. (See Table 7, Chapter VII.) Under certain soil 
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conditions, the date of maturity may be changed many davs 

bv the use of the ri^ht fertilizers. When fertility condition^ 
% ^ 

are poor, crops tend to be slow in growth and late in maturing. 
Corn on poor ground is often damaged by freezing weather 
because of late maturity. 



J/u'/nyan AgriKultural L'xptriment Station 


The use of tnick? is becoming of increasins importance in hauling 
sugar beets to factor^’ or loading point and other heavy products to mar- 
keting points. 

In the case of small grains, particularly oats, it is important 
to make a careful selection of varieties and use cultural prac- 
tices which mil bring early maturity, since extremely hot 
weather is detrimental to the filling of the oat kernels. Again, 
it is important to time the harvest properly when small grains 
are used as nurse crops for seedings of such crops as alfalfa, 
clover, and timothy. It may be much better to cut the nurse 
crop at a time when it will make good hay rather than to har- 
vest it for grain. An early removal of the nurse crop ma^ be 
more profitable than later har\’estmg. when there is the chance 

of damage to the new seeding. 

Pasture crops may be thought of as being hars'ested when 
nrp coTisiimed bv grazing animals. Much of the success 
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in managing a pasture depends upon the timeliness of the 
grazing program. Grazing too early in tlie spring and too late 
in the fall greatly weakens the power of pasture cto[)s to make 














• • 


Penn>^;,lrania State College, Agricultural Extension Service 

Grazing with livestock i< a cheap and elTective way of harvesting for- 
ge crops and retluccs tlio cost of producing milk and meat. 

:ood yields, because tlie storage of plant food in the roots 

rom which new gro^-th comes is greatly depletcl by such prac- 

ices. Emergency pasture crops are often needed in a farm- 

ig program. The timing of the periods when these crops will 
e ready for grazing is most important. 

Ij. • 
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and truck crop? the relation between the time at which they 
can be harvested and the opp(trtimity for marketing often 
determines the tyj^c of oroj'is. Early j)Otatoes may l)c more 
profitable than late potatoes, for instance. Some farmers, for 
example, plan to raise a certain acreage of an especially early 



r.S.D.A. Extension Serricr 


The pick-up bailer and loader greatly reduces the labor needed in har- 
vesting and storing hay. 

variety of corn to be hogged off in time to take advantage of 
an early fall market for pigs. 

The time of harvesting crops in relation to their maturity 
is extremely important. The stage of maturity is related to 
the use to which the crop is to be put. A crop which it ripe 
or mature for use as feed may or may not be mature for seed 

purposes. 

In general, grain crops which are to be used for seed pur- 
poses should be fully mature before they are harvested. The 
seed needs to be fully formed and fairly well dried out at the 
of hai^-est. If hai^’ested too early, the seed may be weak 
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because of underdevelopment, and it may be difficult to take 
care of in storage because it contains too much moisture. 
If it is harvested too late, there is a danger of loss from 
weather conditions. Certain crops tend to shatter or lose ker- 
nels when they are overripe. The time for harvesting grain 
crops for seed usually corresponds to the best time for har- 


vesting for feed or for marketing. 

There is, however, a great difference in the time of han-est- 
ing forage crops, dependent upon whether the crop is grown 
for seed purposes or for forage. When seed is harvested from 


forage crops, such as the clovers or timotliy. the stems and 
leaves of the plants are little better than straw for feedin*^ 


purposes. hen the plants have produced mature seed, the 
leaves have largely dropped from the plants, and the stems 
are mostly woody, rather indigestible cellulose. 


The time to cut forage crops for hay must be decided care- 
fully. In general, if such crops are cut for hav rather late or 
when the seed is approaching maturity, the greatest tonnage 
IS obtained. However, if the crop is cut early, the palatability 
and digestibilitj’^ of the hay will be greater and its protein 
content higher, although the tonnage or yield will be less. 
These facts are illustrated by Table 16. It will be noted that, 
at Columbus, Ohio, the cuttings obtained on or about June 7 


TABLE 16 


^ON OF Time of Fibst Cttiting of Alf.4Lf.4 to Yield of 
Percentage of Protein, a.nd Yield of Protein per Acre • 


Date of 
Cutting 

May 31 
June 7 
June 14 
June 21 
June 28 


Yield per Acre, 
Pounds 

3580 

4060 

4260 

4170 

4240 


Percentage 
of Protein 

18.9 

17.4 

15.8 

14.9 

14.5 


Yield of Protein per 
Acre, Pounds 

676 

706 

672 

622 

614 


“ Ohio Farm- 

Ohro State Umvers^ly, AgricuUural CoUege Extension Service, Bui. 137. 
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yielded less total pounds per acre than later cuttings and a 
lower percentage of protein than an earlier cutting, but they 
produced the greatest yield of protein per acre. 





The ease of curinsi hay must also be considered. Early-cut 
hay fTops contain more moi^tvire and are therefore more diffi- 
cnlt to cure than crop< in a later stage of maturity. For crops 
which furni>li more than one cutting, such as alfalfa, it is 
important to consider the effect of time of cutting upon the 
further growtli of the crop. It has been found that, when 
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alfalfa is cut too early or too often, the plants tend to he weak, 
with a resulting decrease in the succeeding yields. Forage 
crops for hay should be cut at a time to secure the highest 
possible quality without too great a loss in yield, in ease in 
curing, and in weakening of succeeding growth in crops i)ro- 
ducing more than one cutting. 



The use of the buck rake increases speed of hav harvest and reduce 
labor. 


Machinery in Harvesting. It is important to see that all 
machinery used in harvesting is in readiness for service during 
the harvest period. Delay during harvest from machinerv 
breakdo^-ns is very likely to be costly. The qualitv of the crop 
may be reduced because it passes the best stage for harvesting. 

elay increases the risk of damage from weather condition! 
the quality of the crops may be reduced because of the tend- 
^cy of many grain crops to shatter if they become overripe. 
Delays due to machinery breakdowns may also be costlv be- 
cause hired help may be prevented from working efficiently. 
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Harvesting machinery needs to be adjusted carefully to har- 
vest the full amount of the crop and to harvest it in such a 
manner as to prevent injuiyA Potato diggers often bruise or 
cut the tubers unless care is taken to make the proper ad- 
justments. Machines that are in poor adjustment may take 
excessive power to run. blowers especially need attention to 
keep them from developing excessive side draft. 

The cost of using machinery and power in the harvesting 
of crops must be given consideration. The costs of hart'est- 
ing mav be excessive if a farmer purchases a high-priced 
machine to harvest a small acreage. Other things being equal, 
the greater the acreage harvested, the smaller the cost per 
bushel or per unit of the crop harvested. Farmers with small 
acreages to harvest should seriously consider the joint owner- 
ship of expensive machinery with other farmers. When it is 
possible to harvest crops by hand, a farmer, before purchasing 
machiner\’. should devote time to comparing the relatiAe costs 
and cfficiencv of harvesting by hand and "SNuth machinery. 

Particular attention should be given to the operating of 
threshing and hulling machinery. A threshing machine in poor 
adjustment and operated incorrectly may not clean the grain 
or seed ]iroperly and may lose much of the grain in the straw. 
In threshing such crops as beans or peas for seed purposes, it 
is especially important to see that the machine does not injure 


the seed. 

Moisture and Temperature Control in Relation to Harvest- 
ing and Storing Crops. As soon as a crop is harvested or 
rcadv for harvest, tlic farmer must begin an active program 
to prevent the crop from being destroyed by improper mois- 
ture conditions. When too much moisture is present and the 
temperature is well above freezing, the crop may begin to 
sprout. Grain often sprouts in the shock if a long period 
of wet weather occurs. Bacteria and molds often begin to 
prow, with a resulting .Iccay or rotting of the crop. When too 
much moisture is iiresent and the temperature goes below 
freezing cti at damage is done, especially to crops intended for 
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seed, because freezing injures or destroys completely the power 
of the seed to germinate. When crops containing too much 
moisture are stored in bins or mows, heating occurs which 
may greatly reduce the value of the crop, or even, in hay, 

cause fire. 



Small grains should be liarvestcd an<l stacked in woll-ma'ie stacks to 
prevent discoloration and injun* to germination. 


The curing of crops refers largely to reducing the moisture 
content to a level that will permit storing the crop and keeping 
it in good condition. Ear corn in the fall of the vear mav 
contain from 25 to 40 per cent moisture. Such corn, to be kept 
in a safe condition for seed purposes, must have the water 
content reduced to about 12 per cent. Large pro<iuecrs of seed 
corn many times use artificial heat to dry the seed properly. 
Such seed is often called kiln-dried seed. 

If grain goes into storage bins containing too much mois- 
ture, plans must be made to spread the grain out or move it 


trkfHl around ?teel fence po^ts cure under rainy condition^ 
damage a crop on the ground. (The McNaughton bystem.) 
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in grain or hay indicates that too much moisture was present 
at the time of storage. 

Such crops as squash and pumpkins require dry-storage 
conditions and temperatures well above freezing. 

Potatoes and root crops need storage conditions different 
from grain and hay in that a certain amount of moisture is 
needed to prevent excessive dr\'ing out and withering. A com- 
parison of the conditions in a good root cellar with the con- 
ditions in a granary illustrates the difference. A temperature 
above freezing is required for the root crops and potatoes, but 
it must be low enough to prevent gro^sTh to any large extent. 

Cost of Storage. When a farmer produces cash crops, the 
question often arises whether it is preferable to sell the crop 
at the time of har\'est or to store the crop for a period of time 
before selling. In addition to the cost of equipment and stor- 
age facilities, the losses through shrinkage, damage from 
weathering, vermin, insects, and spoilage must be considered 
along with the costs of insurance and interest on money in- 
vested. The price at the proposed time of sale must be esti- 
mated and compared with present prices. It is often good busi- 
ness for farmers to cooperate in the storage of their products 
in order to reduce costs and spread the risks involved. 

Every crop presents a particular problem. The small grains 
may be stored with little shrinkage but com may lose from 
15 to 20 per cent of its weight in a yearns time. Potatoes shrink 
in storage and cannot be kept in condition longer than from one 
growing season to the next. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1. Secure from the state agricultural college the bulletins giving in- 
formation about the storage of crops of particular importance in local 
communities. 

2. Information about harvesting and storing may be summarized by 
preparing a table on the blackboard as follows: 
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Crop 


Time 

of 

rvesting 


Methods 

of 


storage Particular 

Conditions J^^orage storage 

Xe<Kle<i 


3. In certain crops, where particular storage conditions are essential, 

it i* well to plan trips for the purpose of obser\"ing equipment and pro- 
cedures. 

4. Alake studies of the differences in prices of specified commodities 
at har\*esting time and at later i>eriods. Trv’ to determine whether 
prices on the av erage tend to rise sufficiently to pay for the various 
costs of storing. Often such studies have been made by departments 
of rural economies at state colleges, and the results may be obtained. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


MARKETING CROPS AND COOPERATIVE 

PROGRAMS 

The market outlet for crops is tlie greatest single factor in 
determining the choice of crops t(j be grown on any given 
farm. The efficient farmer plans to use his land, labor, and 
capital in a balanced program of production which will meet 
the market situation most effectively. Ooofl farmers sc'ek to 
dispose of the crops they produce for the highest possible 
money returns without depleting the .soil on their farms. It 
is a shortsighted policy to sell crops at prices that make it im- 
possible to replace the fertilizing elements which have been 
removed from the soil. 

In general, crops are marketed in the form of the crop or its 

products; they may be disposed of as feed for livestock, when 

It may be said that the crop is sold in the form of live.stock or 

livestock products. In either event it is essential to be effi- 
cient in marketing. 

The essential items presented in this cliapter are: 


1 

o 


4 

5 . 


Essential marketing ser\'ices. 

^ alue of marketing services. 

Alethods of marketing. 

Prices of farm products. 

Federal programs for agriculture. 

а. Farmer cooperative associations stimulated by 
Volstead Act. 

б. The Federal Farm Board. 

c. The Farm Credit Administration, 
c?. The Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
e. The Agricultural Coiiser\'ation Program. 


the Cappei - 
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Essential Marketing Services, In the modem commercial 
system of farm production and marketing there are a great 
number of steps or procedures which must be carried out be- 
fore farm products can be delivered to the consumer. In other 
words, certain marketing services must be performed. These 
services are as follows: 


Assembling. Farm products must be gathered together in 
sufficient quantities to make possible the performing of other 
services and to supply the consumer with sufficient quantity in 
the right form at the proper time and place. 

Grading. It is very important to have farm products graded 
so that they may be disposed of in an efficient manner. 

Pae^kaging. Many farm products, for example, cannot be 
handled without being packaged in some form or other. Con- 
sumers desire to purchase commodities in convenient and at- 
tractive packages. 

Processing. Few farm products are used by consumers in 
the form in which they were produced on the farm. Farm 


products must be processed or, in other words, passed through 
a manufacturing process to prepare them in a form desired by 


consumers. 

Transporting. Farm products must be transported from the 
farm to the market. Under modem conditions of population 
distribution, consumers of farm products may live at great 

I 

distances from the farms on which the products are grown. 

Di.'ftributing. Farm products that have been made ready 
for consumers must be handled so that they are con^enient for 
the consumer to obtain. A large proportion of farm commodi- 
ties must be distributed to consumers through wholesale and 


retail distributing units. 

Financing and Insuring. ^loney has to be invested in farm 
products in order to produce and market them. A long period 
of time elapses before certain farm products are actually re- 
ceived by the ultimate consumer. Money is required to handle 
and hold the products during such a period. Certain invest- 
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ments must be made to prevent the loss of the products or to 
insure against loss. 

Storing. Most farm products are produced during certain 
seasons of the year, and even those products which are pro- 
duced throughout the year usually have seasons or periods of 
alternating high and low production. The demands for farm 
products by consumers extend rather uniformly throughout 



Courtesy O. h. F. Service, Inc., Nor York 


A local cooperative distributinR and coilecting warehouse. Seed, lime, 
fertilizer, feed, and other product.s are sold to members; jjrain.s and 
seed, poultiy, eggs, etc., are collected for shipment to market. 

the year. Storing is a very important service needed to make 

possible an orderly and uniform supply of farm products for 
the consumer. 

Value of Marketing Services. Farmers should recognize 
that the essential marketing services must be performed if farm 
products are to be disposed of to consumers in an efficient 
manner. Middlemen performing such services in an efficient 
manner are doing an important type of work. They are 
creating worth-while values by such work. Unfortunately 
iome middlemen who are inefficient and dishonest cause both 

armers and consumers to look with suspicion upon many so- 
jalled middlemen. 

Farmers must realize that marketing services have to be 
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performed. Consumers as -well as farmers should be greatly 
concerned with the efficiency of the marketing system. 

Methods of Marketing. The direct system of marketing 
consists in selling farm products directly to consumers. Such 
consumers may call at the farm, stop at roadside stands or 
markets, or obtain farm products from farmers who deliver 
in villages or cities. Obviously, on a farm, a ver>" small per- 
centage of farm products can be sold directly to consumers; 
relativelv few consumers live where they can take advantage 
of such a system. 

A second method of marketing, which may be called the 
regular method, consists of farmers selling their products to 
local buyers or shippers. The local buyers, in turn, sell to 
a concern interested in buying farm products for resale. Such 
a system means that a series of complete transactions occurs 
whereby the ownership of farm products may change many 
times between the time the farmer sells and the consumer buys. 

The chief weakness in this system is that the various mar- 
keting services are performed by persons more interested in 
making a profit than in performing marketing ser\’ices in an 
efficient manner from the standpoint of farmers and consumers. 

Cooperation may be thought of as the third method of mar- 
keting. In such a system a group of farmers may cooperate 
by developing an organization to perform a number of market- 
ing services. If such a system is well operated from the stand- 
point of the consumer as well as the farmer, the chances for 
success are large. Many cooperative marketing organizations 
have failed because not enough attention has been given to 
business efficiency and to the problem of making the organ- 
ization as satisfactory in its operation to consumers as to 

farmers. j • 

Manv consumer cooperatives have been developed m the 

United'states. Farmers have formed purchasing organizations 
to secure seed, feed, fertilizer, groceries, and many other com- 
modities. In the same manner groups of city dwellers have 
formed consumer cooperatives with a view to carrsung out cer- 
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tain marketing services. It may be expected that in the United 
States may farmer-controlled cooperative marketing organ- 
izations will deal directly or indirectly with consumer coopera- 
tive organizations. 

Farmer cooperative organizations have done much to estab- 
lish standards or specifications pertaining to the comomdities 
or materials which are handled. The work of the various agri- 
cultural experiment stations has been used by cooperatives to 
establish standards for the purchase and sale of feeds, seeds, 
fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, equipment, and various other 
materials. Furthermore, the cooperative organizations have 
provided their patrons with information, derived from experi- 
mental investigation and from experience, on the best use and 
application of the commodities and materials provided by the 
org3m^ti(5n. A farmers* cooperative belongs to its ovm mem- 
bership. and therefore such an organization usually provides 
the broadest possible range of services to its patrons. 

Prices of Farm Products. Anv individual concerned with 
the marketing of farm products should be a student of the 
prices of farm products in which he has an interest. Prices are 
a result of certain combined forces. Before a present price for 
any commodity can be understood, the price of the same com- 
modity must be studied over a period of years and in relation 
to the prices of other commodities that have any relation to 
it. AVhen the various factors causing a price to vary are 
understood, it is possible to make reasonable estimates of what 
prices may be expected to be for some future period of time. 
For example, if the price of com is high in relation to hogs, it 
may be expected that hog prices will not begin to rise until 
the supplies of hogs are reduced. Farmers will tend to put 
their hogs on the market because they cannot afford to feed 
high-priced com to low-priced hogs. The price of hogs may 
be low because the supply of hogs is large in relation to the de- 
mand for pork products. Again, the price of wheat will be set 
within the Lnited States as long as the supply of wheat is not 
larger than the demand in the United States. If the farmers of 
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this countiA' produce more wheat than is needed here and are 
forced to sell wheat abroad, or, in other words, to export wheat, 
the price farmers receive for wheat will be a world price. The 
world price of wheat, often referred to in terms of the price 



Southern States Cooperatire 


Inspecting and purchasing adapted alfalfa seed in northern Oklahoma. 

of wheat at Liverpool, England, rises and falls according 
to the world supplies of wheat in relation to the world demand 

for wheat. 

Prices of farm products are an index or barometer showing 
the result of certain factors which influence the price level. 
EveiA’ student of agriculture should watch prices and tr\ to 
learn about the various things that cause prices to change. 
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Farmers are often able to increase the returns from their farm 
production by learning to produce and market their products 
at the right time in regard to prices. 

Federal Programs for Agriculture. The welfare of farmers 
and of consumers dependent upon agricultural production is of 
national concern. Many times Congress has passed laws of 
particular interest to farmers. 

Farmer Cooperative Associations Stimulated hy the Capper- 
Volstead Act, The foundation of the i)resent-day develop- 
ment in cooperative farm marketing rcr^ts upon the Capper- 
Volstead Act passed by Congress in 1922. This legislation 
encouraged farmers to act together to secure the advantages 
resulting from large-scale operations on a service basis. The 
act provides that persons engaged in the production of agri- 
cultural products, farmers, ])lanters, ranchmen, dairymen, 
nut or fruit growers, may act together in an association, cor- 
porate or otherwise, with or witliout capital stock, exempt 
from the anti-trust laws, in collectively processing, preparing 
for market, handling, and marketing in interstate and foreign 
commerce such products of persons so engaged. Associations 
qualifying under the act must be operated for the mutual 
benefit of the members, must not pay dividends in excess of 
8 per cent per annum, and must restrict their members to one 
vote. Capper-Volstead associations must be governed by 
officers elected by the membership. They operate on a service 
basis and distribute costs and returns to patrons. 

Since the passage of the Capper-Volstead Act, cooperative 
organizations have flourished, having as their chief objective 
the sale of farmers’ products and providing farmer members 
with the best obtainable service, from the standpoint of price 
and quality, for such products needed in farm operation as 
seed, feed, fertilizer, binder twine, oil, and gasoline. Or- 
ganizations under this act effectively handle the sales of farm 
products, such as grains, livestock, and dairy products, citrus 
fruit, truck crops, nuts, seeds, and other such commodi- 
ties. Major cooperative associations that developed after the 
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passage of the Capper-Yolstead Act are represented by the 
following: the Grange League Federation of Xew York; the 
Eastern States League of Xew England; the Southern States 
Cooperative; the Farm Bureau Service companies of Ohio. 
Indiana. Michigan, and other states; the Illinois Agricultural 



C.S.D.A. 


The principal elements of fertility removed from our soils in crops 
and livestock products exported and consumed represent an appalling 
tofal. Farmers must receive a price for their products suflBcient to 
practice ad(X|uate methods of soil conserwation and return essential ele- 
ments of fertility by proper use of commercial fertilizer. 

Association; the Land OTakes Cooperative Association of 
Minnesota: the California Fruit Growers, Incorporated; the 
Florida Citrus Growers Clearing House Association; the 
Xational Livestock Producers. 

The Federal Farm Board. The Federal Farm Board was 
the second major effort of the government to relieve the farmer. 
From its organization in 1929 until May 1933, when it was 
succeeded bv the Farm Credit Administration, the Federal 
Farm Board made loans for the aid of agriculture amounting 
annntximatelv to one billion one hundred and fifty million 
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dollars. These loans were drawn from a revolving fund of five 
hundred million dollars appropriated by Congress. The loans 
were made for the most part to grain and cotton stabilization 
corporations, to agricultural cooperative associations chiefly 
through Federal Intermediate Credit banks, to national, re- 
gional, and state cooperatives, and to six gi’cat national co- 
peratives dealing in grain, cotton, wool, livestock, nuts, fruits, 
and vegetables. Loans were marie also to cooperative pro- 
ducers of poultry, tobacco, rice, grass seed, sugar beets, beans, 
soybeans, apples, oranges, cherries, grapes, mushrooms, vege- 
tables, honey, and coffee. 

The program under the Farm Board was not protected by 
adequate production-control features. Purchases marie by the 
Farm Board and the cooperative operations financed by the 
board resulted in the accumulation of tremendous surpluses 
of cotton, wool, seed, beans, wine-bricks, and many other 
commodities. Without an adequate control of production in 
line with demand and reasonable reserves, the stabilization 
activities and price pegging of the Farm Board were fore- 
doomed to failure. At the end of the last fiscal year of Farm 
Board operation, 1932, the losses from the five-hundred-mil- 
lion-dollar revolving fund amounted to three hundred forty- 
four million nine hundred thousand dollars. The losses were 
costly but for a brief period they were offset by temporar\' price 
increases above the world market on wheat, cotton, and other 
products. The existence of tremendous surpluses under gov- 
ernment control far beyond market needs of basic commodities 
contributed to the exceedingly low prices of 1932 for wheat, 
cotton, com, and tobacco. The Farm Board closed its opera- 
tions and gave place to the Farm Credit Administration in 
1933, the Board^s chairman recommending that every third 
row of cotton be plowed under and that adeqirate means for 
the control of agricultural production be associated with any 
future method of federal aid to agriculture. 

The Farin Credit Adjmnistratwn. The Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration took over the assets and obligations of the Federal 
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Farm Board in March 1933 and was faced with the immediate 
duty of disposing of the accrued surpluses of agricultural com- 
modities owned or financed by the Federal Farm Board. This 
was done without undue disturbance of market conditions. A 
new program of farm finance was immediately inaugurated. 
Under W. I. Myers, governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, all the federal agencies and functions dealing with agri- 
cultural credit were consolidated in one organization.^ Farmer 
cooperatives are served through the Cooperative Bank of the 
Farm Credit Administration. Short-term loans of one and two 
vears were offered to farmers through local production credit 
associations. Emergency seed and drought loans were con- 
tinued to meet drought and other emergency needs. All coun- 
ties of the United States were brought under a unified program 
so that farmers could become associated with farm-credit or- 
ganizations and secure either short- or long-time credit, at a 
central farm-credit organization ser^fing their county. For the 
first time farm credit was adjusted to the particular needs and 
the seasonal requirements of farmers and stockmen at rates of 
interest ranging from 3/2 to 5 per cent, according to the char- 
acter of the loan. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act. The Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act was passed by Congress and received the ap- 
proval of the President on May 12, 1933. It was designed to 
meet the acute economic emergency of the depression, and it 
aimed to restore the purchasing power of American farmers 
to a level equal to that experienced during the five-year period, 
1909 to 1911, immediately preceding World War I. The 
cotton program of 1933 aimed to reduce the amount of cotton b\ 
40 per cent. Since the cotton crop had largely been planted 
after the passage of the act in May, cotton farmers cooperating 

1 The Farm Security Administration, now the Farm and Home 
Administration, was established to render sendee to small farmers and 
secure farms for families without land. Thousands, formerly tenants 
or farm laborers, were enabled by this agency to operate successfully 
and eventually to buy their own farms. 
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in the program agreed to plow up 40 per cent of their crop. 
The com program began in the fall of 1933 with loans of 45 



Data for 1947 are estimated 

U.8,D,A,, B.A.E. 


Farm prosperity and industrial prosperity are closely linked. 

cents per bushel on 263,000,000 bushels of com stored in cribs 
of growers on the farm. These loans raised the market price 
from 30 cents to 45 cents. Com growers in 1934 took part 
m a cooperative program that reduced their acreage by ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. The wheat program of 1933 aimed 
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to reduce by 20 per cent the wheat acreage of cooperative 
growers as a result of agreement among them. The tobacco 
program required in 1934 an agreed reduction of 30 per cent in 
acreage on the part of growers. The effect of these programs 
was to raise the price of cotton almost immediately from about 
5 cents to more than 12 cents per pound ; of com from 30 cents, 
or less, to 45 cents, and, as a result of the drought of 1934, to 
approximately $1.00; of wheat from 45 cents to more than 

$ 1 . 00 . 

The acreage taken out of wheat, com. and tobacco, known 
as the contracted or adjusted acreage, was available under the 
terms of the contract for new seedings of grasses, legumes, soil- 
impro^'ing and soil-conserving crops in general, tree planting, 
planting home food and feed crops, and emergency forage 
crops during the drought of 1934 as pro-cided in the contracts 
authorized by the Secretary of Agriculture. iMarked increases 
in the planting of alfalfa and soybeans resulted in Xorthem 
and Com Belt States, and of lespedeza in Central and Southern 
States. The home, food, and feed program of the South was 
siven great impetus. It is estimated that more than three mil- 
lion farmers cooperated annually by signing contracts or en- 
gaging in marketing agreements under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act imtil January 1935. when the control features of the 
Adjustment Program were declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. Six members of the Supreme Court voted the 
act unconstitutional, and three members signed a dissenting 
opinion to the effect that tlie decision should be reversed. The 
primary purpose of the A.A.A. was to raise prices of farm 
products. In 1932, gross income to farmers had reached the 
low point of five and one-third billion dollars. In 193o, the 
gross income to farmers exceeded eight and one-half billion 
dollars, and during the war years it exceeded twenty billion 


dollars. 

The A.A.A. was reorganized to form the present 


Production 


and Marketing Administration. 



THK SOIL CONSKin'ATloN SK1(\ I( K 



Purchases of surplus prodiu'ts for relie f use ainl foi* lumr 
orderly marketiniz were arraimed throu'^li tlu' a‘j:eru‘V of tin- 
Surplus Commodity (’orporation. 

The Soil Conservation Service was e-taWli-hed hy act of 
Congress in 1933 to ascertain by researeh ilie most eife'etive 



The planting of soil-<'on>er\ine eroi»s. >n'li 
clover, and pasture grassr.^. was ene ourageil f>n 
shifted in the A.A.A, control jirograrn from 
tobacco. 


a< alfalla. < lo\ rr. < l 
tlif- '*cf)nt farted arrragr.” 
corn, wheat, rotttjn. and 


soil-conservation practices an^l to bring these |>raetic(‘.s intf> 
widespread use by cooperation with farintTs, state agencies 
serving farmers, the agricultural adjustment administration, 
and other federal agencies. A following amendment provided 
for the establishment of state conservation districts, and most 
states have passed laws authorizing them. Farmers witliin 
soiI-conser\'ation districts are provided with arlviec and assi>f- 
ance in the planning and execution of the most effective soil- 
and water-conservation practices. 
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The Agricultural Conservation Program. The Congress of 
the United States, in [March 1936, amended the original Soil 
Conservation Act to provide for the Federal Agricviltural Con- 
servation Program. In 1936 this act carried an appropriation 
from the Treasury of five hundred million dollars and author- 



Electricallv powerrd seed-and-srain cleaning, elevating, and drvmg 
achiner>- is now widely used. More than 60 per cent of the farms m 

le United States are now electrified. 


THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
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ized the expenditure of the money for the purpose of con- 
ser^dng the soil and maintaining parity prices. Under the 
administration of the act, direct payments or awards were 
made to individual farmers cooperating in the shifting of 
acreage devoted to soil-depleting crops to crops recognized as 
soil-conser\dng. Special awards were authorized in payment 
for such practices as liming, fertilizing, erosion control, tree 
planting, seeding additional acreages to legumes and grasses, 
pasture and meadow improvement, and the control of noxious 
weeds. The sound practices of crop rotation and fertility 
improvement long recommended by the land-grant-college 
experiment station and able farmers were substantially sub- 
sidized and encouraged under the Agricultural Conservation 
Program. 

During World War II our farmers and all agencies serving 
agriculture were mobilized for the utmost production of war 
crops such as corn, small grains, flax, hemp, soybeans, legume 
and grass-seed crops, long-staple cotton, milk, meat, poultry, 
and seed. 

As stated by M. L. Wilson, under secretary of Agriculture: 

In the place of expansion and carelessly exploited resources, the 
nation must plan for conser\’ation and efficient use of the resources 
that it has. 

Instead of unlimited agricultural production and greatly var>’ing 
prices, the new policy must call for balanced production and fair 
prices at relatively stable levels. 

Instead of sending huge shipments of farm products abroad at 

prices which did not compensate for the loss of fertilitv sustained bv 
* • ^ ^ 

the soil in producing them, the nation must conser\'e its soil re- 
sources to meet present and future needs at home, and to supply 
such export markets as are available at adequate prices. 

All these readjustments should make for saving instead of wast- 
ing the surplus wealth of the land, for re-investing surplus wealth in 
improved living for the people. 

Plenty '^’ithout waste. This should serve as a slogan for the 
future — a. program which recognizes the farmer, the farm, the con- 
sumer, and the citizen of the future. 
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SUGGESTIONS 

1. Secure any available information in the form of bulletins or 
pamphlets describing: the work of marketing agencies doing business 
in the local community. 

2. Arrange for trips to inspect various marketing agencies handling 
agricultural products. 

3. Trace certain farm products produced locally through the market- 
ing process imtil the consumer has been reached. Make note of the 
marketing services which are essential in the process. 

4. Trace a farm product not produced in the local community from 
the time it leaves the farmer-producer until it has reached local farmers 
who are consumers of that product. 

5. Make a study of certain prices of local interest by preparing 
charts on which can be placed the daily, weekly, or monthly price 
reports. If the charts show the prices for some period of past years, 
the trend of present prices may be compared to that of past periods 
for seasonal trends. Such charts may well be started at the begin- 
ning of a school year and kept up to date by students. 

6. The prices for certain commodities should be studied in relation 
to each other. The hog-com ratio is an example of such a relation- 
ship. The hog-com ratio is expressed in terms of the number of 
bushels of com which may be purchased by the sale of 100 pounds 
of pork. If 100 pounds of pork can be exchanged for 11 or more 
bushels of com, then, in general, it is profitable to feed com to hogs 
because com is relatively cheap. 

The price of feed is an important factor in any fanning program in 
wiiich crops are fed in the production of livestock or livestock products 

for market. 
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CONTROLLING CROP DISEASES 


The annual crop loss from plant diseases. ]U'acticaIly all of 
which can be controlled, is the cause of tremendous financial 
loss to the farmers of the nation. Black stem rust of wheat 
has been kno\Nn to ruin tiie wheat crop oi extens]\'L* I'ejiions 
with dire financial loss to wheat growers. Late l)liLdit (,)f |)o- 
:atoes during weather conditions favorins the blight inav ruin 
:he potato crop. The gi’eat famine in Ireland in ls40 is at- 


ributed to the failure of the potato crop due to the blieht. 
?tinking smut of wheat reduces yields and impairs the millinfr 
juality of wheat; many wheat growers receive sreat reduc- 
ions in the market price for smut-infested wheat. Anthrac- 
lose, a summer disease of red clover, and wilt in alfalfa are 
ausing increasing losses in the production of these crojis. 

Practically all these losses can be greatly reduced or wholly 
ontrolled by proper measures and good farming practices. 

The following practices are effective in preventing losses 
rom plant diseases: 


1. Grow crops in rotation. 

2. Practice clean fanning methods. 

3. L se fertilizers that increase vigor of growth. 

4. Plant clean seed. 

5. Grow disease-resistant varieties. 

6. Lse effective seed treatments. 

7. Lse chemical sprays and dusts. 

Grow Crops in Rotation. Many plant diseases are effec- 
vely controlled by growing crojjs in proper rotation. The 
)tato scab and the black scurf of potatoes cause little loss 
hen potatoes are grown in planned rotations and are planted 
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on a particular piece of ground not oftener than once every 
four to six years. When potatoes follow potatoes or come 
too frequently in rotation, the scab and black scurf cause the 

greatest injury. After liming, or on 



Com .-niuT cvn»r:vily 
ronrroll'.'ii by croi* rot.i- 
:ion. 


soils high in calcium, potatoes are 

likelv to be more seriouslv affected 

» * 

by potato scab. In soils that are 
slightly acid, potatoes develop com- 
paratively little scab injuiyy Leaf 
spot of sugar beets, a fungus dis- 
ease, and the blight of beans, a 

4 

bacterial disease, are held in check 
by including these crops in rota- 
tion not oftener than every four to 
six rears. 

Com smut causes greatest dam- 
age in fields where com follows 
com or where it is grown too fre- 
quently in rotation. Losses from 
com smut are greatly reduced when 
com is gro^m in rotations includ- 
ing small grains and cloAer or 
alfalfa. 

Practice Clean Fanning Meth- 
ods. Crop remains, such as stubble, 
straw, and diseased seeds, often 
cause damage by spreading plant 
diseases. Anthracnose in beans 
may be carried through the winter 
on affected bean pods and shattered 


hcans that remain on the land. Scab and rust of wheat also 


mav be carried over in stubble and straw, particularly in 


nortliorn regions where deep snow comes early and remains 
until earlv spring. Ergot in r>'e is carried over in the residues 
of affected plants. Many related weetls may be a source of 
infection t.* cn*ps. Voluntter rye is often infested with ergot, 
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and the organisms causing anthracnose and l)light live on 
many weeds and grasses. Such diseases are readily transferred 
to cultivated crops from wild grasses and weeds. 

Fall plowing and early spring plowing, the eradication of 
weeds, and the cleaning up and feeding of straw reduce the 
hazards from many plant diseases. 



Leaf spot, a fungus disease of alfalfa generally controlled bv cutting 
or hav. 


Use Fertilizers that Increase Vigor of Growth. If tl.o 

itality of crops is increased, the damage from most plant dis- 

‘ases is reduced; hence the use of fertilizers, tile drainage of 

and, and good cultural practices reduce the loss from crop 
>ests. 


Plant Clean Seed. Many plant diseases are seed-borne, 
inthracnose in beans and wilt in peas are notable instances 
anting clean seed greatly reduces losses from these disease^ 
he commercial production of seed peas and seed beans is of 
reatest importance on new land in the Northern States and 
1 regions of the lA est where bean anthracnose and pea wilt 

° balls should not be 

thoroughly cleaned and treated. Clean seed 


lanted unless 
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is preferable. Rye mixed with ergot bodies should be avoided 
for seed purposes. Potatoes that show discoloration when cut 
mav be affected bv late or earlv blight or virus diseases. Po- 
tatoes showing scab or black scurf should be avoided, or care- 
fully treated if used for seed. Planting clean seed, free of 
disease, greatly reduces possible injury-. 

Grow Disease-Resistant Varieties. During recent years the 
plant breeders of agricultural experiment stations and of the 
United States Department of Agriculture have achieved re- 
markable results in developing strains or varieties of crops 
immune or resistant to plant diseases. Many wall not release 
high-yielding crop varieties unless they are also resistant to 
prevalent crop diseases. Among the notable developments of 
disease-resistant varieties are the Thatcher wheat of the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station, resistant to black stem rust; the 
Robust bean of the ^Michigan Experiment Station, immune to 
bean mosaic and resistant to blight; the Markton oat of the 
Oregon Experiment Station, resistant to smut; the Marglobe 
tomato of the United States Department of Agriculture, im- 
mune to tomato wilt. Certain varieties of Turkistan alfalfa 
are immune to alfalfa wilt and are being extensively employed 
by plant breeders in hybridizing with hardier and higher- 
yielding alfalfa varieties, such as the Grimm and Hardigan. 
in an effort to secure high-yielding, hardy, wilt-resistant 
varieties of alfalfa. European red clovers are particularly 
susceptible to anthracnose and other summer diseases and are 

lacking in winter hardihood. 

The work of the United States Department of Agriculture 
in securing disease-resistant strains of sugar cane^ saved the 
United States sugar-cane industry from failure. Lae of the&e 
disease-resistant varieties has increased greatly the production 
of sugar from sugar cane. Cabbage varieties resistant to club 
root and vellows have been developed. Crop plants of disease- 
resistant 'varieties of high-yielding ability should be secured 

bv the farmer when available. 
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Dr. E. A. lloUoicell, Bureau of Plfint InduHtry, V.S.D.A 


(A) Red clover from Europe lia.s smooth stems ;.nd leaves. (H) Leaf- 
hoppers do great damage to the smooth-,stemmed clovers. (C') Our 
hardy domestic red clover ha.s hairy- or pubescent stems and lea^•es and 

suffers much less from anthracno.se or other summer disease and from 
winter-killing than imported European red clover. 
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Use Effective Seed Treatments, Treatment of seed with 
effective chemical solutions or chemical dusts or other means 
that control diseases is now recognized as an important and 
essential farm practice in the production of many crops. Fail- 
ure to treat seed frequently causes the farmer to receive 
little or nothing for the work and expense of plowing the 
ground, fitting the seed bed, and planting and cultivating 
his crop. Seed treatments usually cost little, take little time, 
and may be regarded as an exceedingly valuable form of crop 
insurance. 

Treating Seed Grain 

For the treatment of seed grain the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture advises the following: ^ 

After seed grain has been thoroughly cleaned, treat it according 
to the following directions for controlling the seed-bome diseases 
listed below: 


Crops and Diseases Seed Treatment 

Spring wheat (hard red, white, and durum) : 

Stinking smut (bunt) No. 1, 2, or 5 * 

Winter wheat: 

Sti nkin g smut (bunt) No. 1 or 2 

Oats; 

Loose and covered smuts No. 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 

Barley : 

Covered smut and black loose smut No. 2, 3, 5, or 6 

Stripe 2 

Grain sorghum : 

Covered kernel smut No. 1 


• Numbers refer to descriptions foUow’ing. 
^ Miscellaneous Publication 219. 
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No. 1. Copper Carboxate Dust Tre.\tmext 

(Applicable to spring, winter, and durum wheats for stinking smut 
control, and to sorghums for the control of covered kernel smut. 

Not applicable to oats and barley.) 

Use a full-strength copper carbonate dust (about 50 per cent 
copper), manufactured especially for seed treatment. Apply at the 



The stinking smut, or bunt, in wheat 


i seed. Mix the 

rfh ^ kernel 

1. thoroujUv covered with the dust. Seed thus treated mav be 

stored indetotely until sown, tvithout injurx- to termination With 
drill. Sometimes there is a tendeney for the treated seed to eake in 
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the drill, when standing overnight, or longer, in damp or wet 
weather. In such cases it is advisable to rock the drill wheels back 
and forth before starting in order to avoid breaking or bending the 
working parts. All working parts of the drill should be kept well 
oiled. The treated grain should be well cleaned out of the drill 
when seeding is completed to avoid corrosion of the parts. Seed 
treated with copper carbonate should not be fed to farm animals. 

No. 2. Ethti. Mercury Phosphate Dust Tre.\tmext 

(Impro\xd Ceresax) 

(Applicable to spring, winter, and durum wheats, oats, and barley, 

for the control of all diseases listed above.) 

Use ethyl mercur>' phosphate dust manufactured especially for 
seed treatment. Apply at the rate of one-half ounce per bushel in 
a mixing machine, or as recommended in directions on the container. 
The dusted grain should be kept in a bin, pile, wagon box, or sacks 
for at least ten hours. During this period dusted grain should re- 
main uncovered. Treated grain may then be seeded at once or 
stored for at least four weeks. Ordinarily, grain should not be 
treated more than four weeks before seeding time because of uncer- 
tainty as to the effect on seed germination after this period. This 
treatment has the advantage of being apphcable to wheat, oats, and 
barley, is easily applied, does not cake in the drill, and is non- 
corrosive to drill parts. .\s in the case of copper carbonate, seed 
treated with this chemical should not be fed to farm an im a l s. Do 
not applv more than one-half ounce of this disinfectant per bushel. 

An excess may injure germination. 

No. 3. Form-aldehyde Dcst Tre.atmext 

(Applicable to oats for the control of oat smuts and to barley for 
the control of covered smut and black loose smut. Does not control 

barley stripe.) 

There are several brands of formaldehyde dust on the market. 
They contain from 4 to 8 per cent of commercial formaldehyde 
by wei^t. These are usually applied at the rate of about ^ee 
ounces oer bushel (see directions on container) . Tse a tight mixing 
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machine or apply by the shovel method. Pile and cover with can- 
vas, blankets, or sacks for at least one da}'. Then sow as soon 
possible. This is a convenient treatment for oat and barley smuts, 
but as noted aboA'e, it does not control barley stripe. Not recom- 
mended for wheat because it does not control .st inking smut and 
may injure germination. 

No. 4. Form.audehybe Spr.\v Tre.\tment (Dry) 
(Applicable only to oats for smut control.) 

MLx one pint of commercial formaldehyde with one pint of water. 
Apply this mixture uniforml}* with a sprayer at the rate of one 
quart of the mixture to fifty bushels of seed as it leaves the grain 
spout or as it is being shoveled from one pile to another on a clean 
floor or canvas, or in a tight wagon box. Bin it or pile and cover 
with canvas, blankets, or disinfected sacks for at least five hours, 
or overnight. Then sow immediately or expose to air before storing 
for any length of time. If treated grain is stored in an elevator it 
should be moA ed and aerated on the following day. This is a con- 
venient method for treating large quantities of seed oats rapidly. 

No. 5. FORM.U.DEHYDE DiP TrE.ATMEXT (Wet) 

(Applicable to spring wheat, durum wheat, oats, and barley. Does 

not control barley stripe.) 

Mix one pint of commercial formaldehyde with 40 gallons of 

water in a barrel or tank. For best results the temperature of the 

water should be about 60° to 70° F. Dip loosely fiUed burlap sacks 

in this solution until the grain is thoroughly wet. Drain and dry 

two hours, or overnight. Then sow immediately. If the sowing 

must be delayed, spread out the treated seed to drj' and sow as 

soon as possible. Formaldehyde-treated oats may be held longer 

than treated wheat w-ithout injuring germination. The treatment 

sometimes injures germination to some extent, particularly in the 

case of wheat when held for some time after treatment or when 

sown m diy^ soil. Treated seed should not be allowed to freeze 

while It is damp or wet. If grain is moist, increase seeding rate 
about one-fourth. 
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No 6. Formaldehyde Sprinkle Treatment (Wet) 
(Applicable to oats and barley. Does not control barley stripe.) 

Mix one pint of commercial formaldehyde with 40 gallons of water 
at a temperature of 60° to 70° F., and, with a sprinkling can, 
sprinkle it uniformly on 50 bushels of seed grain as it is being shov- 
eled from one pile to another on a clean floor or canvas, or in a 
tight wagon box. Shovel until aU the seed is thoroughly wet. 
Pile and cover with canvas, blankets, or disinfected sacks for at 
least two hours, or overnight. Then sow immediately. If the 
sowing must be delayed, spread out the treated seed to dry and sow 
as soon as possible. This treatment has the same limitations as No. 
5. Treated seed should not be allowed to freeze while it is damp 
or wet. If grain is moist, increase seeding rate about one-fourth. 

CAUTION! Copper carbonate and ethyl mercury phosphate 
(Improved Ceresan) dust are poisonous, and formaldehyde fumes 
are irritating. Therefore, avoid inhaling these compounds as much 
as possible. Treat seed in a well-ventilated place or outdoors. Wear 
a dry cloth or a dust mask over the nose and mouth. 


Treating Equipment 

Equipment for appl.A-ing dust to seed grains ranges all the way 
from home-made hand muxers operating at the rate of 25 to 30 
bushels an hour to commercial, automatic, power-driven, and gravity- 
tvpe mixers handling 200 to 500 bushels per hour. 

' Large-scale seed treatment by local elevators, seed houses, central 
treating plants, or portable treating outfits is practical and valu- 
able, and is increasing in popularity. By means of it, fanners 
can be relieved of the inconvenience of treating, and a more uni- 
form and satisfactory job of treating can be done. The task is 
much easier now than it was several years ago. New materials, 
methods, and equipment make it possible to treat seed rapidly and 
effectively at a verj- low cost per bushel. If it is not desired to 
purchase* a large-capacity commercial machine there are several 
types of apparatus that can be constructed by local carpenters or 

sheet-metal workers to handle 200 to 500 bushels an hour. 

For spra>ing formaldehyde on oats, all that is needed to treat a 
laree volume is a good garden sprayer. Nozzles are selected and 
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the sprayer is arranged in such a way as to spray a mist into 
the falling stream of grain at the rate of one quart of the half-and- 
half formaldehyde solution to 50 bushels of oats. 

For applying formaldehyde as a sprinkle or dip there are also 
several kinds of machines available. Some soak the grain and skim 
off smut balls, chaff, and lightweight seeds that float to the top, 
some soak the grain but do not permit skimming, while others 
sprinkle the seed as it falls past a jet of formaldehyde solution. 

For further information consult your county ayent or write your 
state extension service or the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Hot-Water Treatment for Loose Smut in Wheat - 

Life History of Loose Smut 

This disease appears at about the time the wheat heads out. 
The wheat head appears as a mass of black smut spores in- 
stead of the normal head. This differs from stinking smut, or 
bunt, in wheat in that the entire head is a mass of smut, 
whereas the stinking smut affects only the individual kernels. 

When the wheat heads begin to blossom, that is, when pol- 
lenization takes place, the loose smut spores are blown to the 
blossoms. Here they germinate and the young smut threads, 
or hyphae, grow with the developing wheat kernel so that 
when an infected kernel reaches maturity the smut is within 
the kernel itself. When the infected wheat kernel is planted 
in the fall, the smut grows with the young wheat plant as 
though it were a part of the plant. It continues to grow as 
a part of the wheat plant and at no time can such smut- 
infested plant be distinguished from a normal plant until it 
develops the smut head instead of the normal wheat head. 
The infected wheat plant seems to lose some of its vigor, and 
because of this, w^hen winter-killing is prevalent, these smut- 
infested plants are the first to be killed. 

At han^est time the presence of this smut in the wheat is 
“Michigan Experiment Station, G. W. Putnam. 
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indicated only by the appearance of the straws which bore 
the smut head; the wheat kernels seem to have been washed 
off, and only the naked straw is left. These are usually in 
clumps of three to five, representing the straws of an entire 
plant. This smut does not injure the milling quality of wheat 
as does stinking smut. 

Treatment 

The use of disinfectants such as formaldehyde or copper sul- 
phate is not effective in controlling this disease, because the 
smut is present within the kernel itself rather than as a spore 
adhering to the kernel, as in stinking smut. 

Treatment, then, must kill the fungus, which occurs as a 
part of the wheat kernel. Heat has been foimd to be the only 
effective treatment. The following outline presents briefly 
the method followed in the hot-water treatment for loose 
smut of wheat: 

1. Soak wheat 4 to 6 hours in cold to lukewarm water. 

2. Dip for 1 minute in water at 120“ F. 

3. Soak for 10 minutes in water at 129“ F. 

4. Dip for 1 minute in cold water. 

5. Spread not more than 2 inches thick on clean canvas or floor 
to dr>'. 

Equipment 

1. A source of live steam. 

2. Three barrds or similar containers. 

3. Water. 

4. Floating dair>' thermometer that will register 129“ F. 

5. Gunny sacks or screen baskets. 

6. Clean canvas or floor. 

A source of steam can usually be obtained at the local 
creamery or by use of the special apparatus herein described. 

If steam is to be obtained from the local creamery, the 
wash vats usually are used for water containers. If the milk 
can is used for generating steam on the farm, barrels are 
convenient for soaking and treating grain. 
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When the water is heated by steam, the steam must be con- 
trolled by means of a valve or similar arrangement. Open, 
porous gunny sacks, tied loosely, permit uniform heating of 
the wheat. 

Cavtions 

1. Fill the milk can entirely full of water before starting the fire 
under it. 

2. Be sure to have only one hose with a valve connection. Leave 
the other hose open all the time '*to avoid blowing up.” .Adjust the 
temperature in barrel 2 by taking this open hose out or putting 
it in, as the case may }ye. It will speed up operations to put both in 
barrel 3 at the start. 

3. Leave the hose with valve connection in barrel 3 to give ac- 
curate adjustment of temperature in this barrel. 

4. A 5-gallon milk can will generate steam for about 3 hDur.< on 
one filling with water. To refill, remove can from fire and always 
fill entirely full, to avoid melting of solder, before setting back on 
fire. 

5. Drain sacks on drain boards between barrels. 

6. Be sure to spread grain thinly to dry. 

7. Have the grain soaked in barrel 1 ready to treat before barrels 
2 and 3 are heated. 

S. Follow instructions on length of treatment and temperatures 
to use. 

9. You can injure germination by treating too long or by allow- 
ing temperature to get above 130® F. Temperatures below 126® F. 
are not effective. 

10. It is a good plan to run germination tests before and after 
treatment. 

11. Get a reliable floating dairy thermometer to use in barrel 3. 

To take temperatures during treatment, stir grain with the ther- 
mometer. 

12. One bushel of grain tied loosely in a gunny sack allows for 
umform heating. 

Loose Smut in Barley 

This disease is verj^ similar to loose smut of wheat, since it 
causes the development of a mass of black smut and the dis- 
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appearance of the head of barley. Infection takes place when 
the head is in flower. 

The hot-water treatment given above for the control of 
loose smut of wheat controls effectively loose smut of barley 
if a lower temperature is used. The temperature of the water 
should be 126° F. (or from 124° to 129° > for 13 minutes. Soak 
before treatment 4 to 6 hours in cold water, as for wheat treat- 
ment. 


Seed Treatment for Black Scurf and Scab in Potatoes ^ 

Select only sound, desirable tubers for treatment. Scabbv 

•7 y 

bruised, or partially rotted tubers are unsafe. 

Treat seed tubers in the following ways: 


Corrosive Sublimate Treatment 

Soak the seed tubers in corrosive sublimate solution for 
one-half hour. The solution is made with 4 ounces of corro- 
sive sublimate in 30 gallons of soft water. This treatment 
controls scab and black scurf. Reinfection from imtreated 
sacks must be avoided. Disinfect these containers in the treat- 
ing solution. 

Large quantities can most readily be handled in a large 
vat made of heaw material, which can hold 8 to 12 crates at a 


time. It is well to make this vat watertight by use of heavy 
duck lining, painted with some waterproof paint, such as 
asphaltum. Cement vats are also excellent. The solution 
becomes weaker with use. It loses strength because the pota- 
toes take out more chemical than water. Hard water brings 
about a weakening of the solution. Sacks and dirt also take 
up the fungicide; hence potatoes to be treated should be free 
from dirt and should not be treated in sacks. 

The addition of 1 ounce of corrosive sublimate to 30 gal- 
lons of solution after each batch is dipped keeps the treating 


solution at the proper strength. 


When potatoes are fairly 


^Michigan ExperimerU Station Special Bui. 125. 



Experiments completed in 1917 show that treatment for 
one-half hour is as eflScient as the longer soaking (ly^ to 2 
hours) previously advised. 

Points on the Treatment. Corrosive sublimate crvstals or 
the diluted solution are deadly -poison. Use precaution and 
keep this material out of the way of livestock or children. 

The m^stals dissolve slowly in cold water, but rapidly in 
hot water. 

Treated tubers are not safe to feed to stock. 

Corrosive sublimate, as the name indicates, attacks metals. 
It must not be used in metal tanks. 

Potatoes should be uncut when soaked. 

Treatment of small lots can be given readily in a barrel. 
2 bushels at a time. 

Formaldehyde Treatment 

If the farmer knows the signs of black scurf on the tubers, 
and if he will consistently reject all tubers showing the purple- 
black masses when they are cut, the old formaldehyde treat- 
ment, kno^m for a long time for use against scab, mav safelv 
be employed. 

Soak the uncut potatoes for 30 minutes in formaldehyde 
solution made with 1 pint of concentrated formaldehj’de (36 
to 40 per cent ) in 30 gallons of water. 

Points on the Treatment. This solution does not have the 

power to prevent the black scurf from cau-sing infection after 

the tubers are planted, hence the necessity of close sorting 

when they are cut. Since black scurfs are ver>' evident when 

the tubers are wet, cutting immediately after treating makes 
sorting easy. 

Weak formaldehyde solution does not lose strength on stand- 

mg, as is commonly supposed, but becomes slightly stronger. 

Lnhke the corrosive sublimate, it may be used repeatedly for 
treating. 
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Treated potatoes are not desirable stock food, even when 
cooked, because of the very injurious effects of even slight 
amounts of formaldehyde on digestive processes. 

This treatment is about one-third cheaper than the corro- 
sive sublimate treatment. 

Formaldehyde is a strong chemical. It is not safe to vary 
the strengths- from those given. Measurement of water may 
be approximate, the farmer bearing in mind that a large bar- 
rel holds 50 gallons. For smaller lots, a large pail, holding 3 
gallons, may be used for measuring. Metallic containers may 
be used with formaldehyde. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. By inquin', find out to what extent wheat is damaged by bunt, 
loose smut, scab, and rust in your locality; oats, by loose smut; barley, 
bv covered smut and loose smut. Your threshermen can give you 
ver>’ accurate information on such losses. 

2. What percentage of farmers treat seed grain with formaldehyde? 

3. Estimate cost to indiridual growers who suffered loss from smut. 
What would it have cost them to treat their seed? 

4. Is common barbero' present in your neighborhood? Study speci- 
mens. Why should it be entirely eradicated? 

5. Make a field trip in the fall to obsene potato fields being har- 
vested. Does black scurf, scab, or blight cause much injun ? Was seed 
treated where scab and scurf were present to great extent? Note best 
and most disease-free crops as the potatoes came from the ground. 
What kind of seed was planted? How treated? 

6. During the fall field trip, note amount of com smut present in 

cornfields. How is it controlled? 
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CONTROLLING INSECT PESTS 


Every year in every community tliere are crop looses due tn 

the work of insect;;. The losses vary from liardly noticeahle 

forms of destruction to the complete loss of crops. Creat sums 

of money are spent annually in the control of insects and when 

these are added to the value of tlie actual crojis destroverl the 

losses due to insects are tremendous. The hazanls or risks 

in farming are greatly increased by the ever-present menace of 
insect damage. 

The vanous aspects of controlling insect pests are as fol- 
lows: 


1 . 

2 

3 . 


Life cycle, characteristics, and 
their control. 

Types of insect controls. 
Information on insect control. 


habits uf insecTs in relatifm to 



Cycle, Characteristics, and Habits of Insects in Rela- 
tion to Their Control. A study of insects is called entoniol- 
, and entomologists are persons who devote their time to 
the study of insects. These investigators have formulated 
many effective plans for controlling insects. 

Insect Metamorphosis. Metamorphosis refers to the change 
which insects pass through in their life cycle. The typical 
or complete life cycle of insects may be described in the fol- 
lowing stages: the egg, the larva (worm); the pupa (cocoons 
often formed); the adult insect. Some insects such as the 
grasshopper do not pass through all the.se stages and are said to 
undergo incomplete metamorphosis. 

Most insects do their greatest damage to crops in the larval 
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ir worm stage. It is in this stage that they make the greatest 
zrowth and require, therefore, the most fend. The adults of 
nany insects eat very little and sometimes nothing. Their 
function is to breed and produce eggs. 

If the life cycle of insects is understood, it is often possible 
[o formulate plans for controllins: or destroving them. It is 
possible, for example, to prevent Hessian fly damage to wheat 



White grubs, the laiwae of the June beetle, often cause much damage 
to pasture sods and to com crops following. 


if it is knovTi when the fall broods of flies emerge and lay 
their eggs, and if the planting of winter wheat is delayed un- 
til after that date. Grasshoppers may be killed in the egg 
stage if certain cultivation practices are used. One of the 
most common is to poison insects in the lar\'al or worm stage. 

Eatmg Habits of Insects. ^lany methods of destro>nng in- 
sects are based upon their eating habits. Certain insects have 
mouth pans with wliich they bite oft* portions of the parts of 
the plant they are feeding on. These insects may be classified 
as chewins insects. Poisonous material placed on the plant 
destrovs such insects unless they work inside the plant and 
are allowed to get in without being destroyed. Grasshoppers 
and potato beetles are examples of chewing insects. 
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Other types of insects have sucking mouth parts and are 
therefore classified as sucking insects. They obtain their food 
from plants by thrusting portions of their mouth parts below 
the surface of the stems or leaves in order to suck sap from 
the plant. They obtain their food from plants much as a 
mosquito sucks blood from animals. These insects are not 
destroyed by poisons on the surface of the plant but must be 
destroyed by contact sprays or other means. The various 
t>’pes of plant lice or aphids are sucking insects. 

Imect Breathing or Respiration, Insects breathe through 
many pores or holes in the surface of their bodies. Certain 
spray or dust materials coming in contact with the insects 
tend to clog the breathing pores and thus destroy the insects. 
Other insect poisons, such as carbon disulphide, are in the 
form of a gas which, when breathed in, kills the insects as 

certain gases kill animals. 

Types of Insect ControL There are several t>T>es of insect 

control, both natural and artificial. 

A’afiiral Controls. Insects are greatly affected by weather 
conditions. Moist cool weather, for example, causes bacterial 
and fungus diseases of insects to spread rapidlj , these destroy 

great numbers of insects. 

Certain spiders and insects prey upon other insects. Types 
of ladybird beetles, for instance, devour scale insects. 

Parasite insects lay their eggs in the eggs or larvae of other 
insects and, as a result, the insect which is host to the parasite 

is generally destroyed. 

The insect population is kept down also by various insect- 


eating birds and animals. 

Chemical Controls. Man has learned to use many chemical 

products in his battle with insects. 

\. Stomach Poisons. Compounds containing arsenic, lead, 

fluorine, copper, and mercuiy- are used as sprays or duste. 

The-e compounds bring death when they are eaten by msecU. 

Such materials are used in various combinations and amounts. 

Information about recommended practices for specific insect- 
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The Hessian fly, controlled hy idaiuin;? at fly-free dates. 

Two damaging wheat pests in Eastern and Xortl, Cezitral regions 
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control problems may be secured from bulletins published by 
the state college of agriculture. 

For grasshoppers and cutworms stomach poisons are often 
prepared in the form of a mash or bait to be scattered where 
the insects are at work. 

A salted poison bait for grasshoppers consists of the fol- 
lowing: 

1 bushel hardwood sawdust 

% to 1 pound salt 

1 pound white arsenic, or Paris green, or arsenite of soda (not 
arsenate of lead) 

3 ounces banana oil (amyl acetate) 

Water to moisten 

Dissolve the salt in water. Stir in the arsenic, mix the liquid into 
the sawdust, and add banana oil. Mix thoroughly. Broadcast 
where needed. 

Other such baits are made of bran with a poison. The 
mixture is made attractive to insects by molasses, ground 
orange or lemon, and syrup. 

Specific directions for using such poison materials may be 
secured from state college of agriculture bulletins dealing with 

insect control. 

B. Contact Poisons. Nicotine compounds, lime-sulphur, 
formaldehyde, oils, soaps, and tar compounds clog the breath- 

ing pores or destroy insect tissues. 

C. Respiratory Poisons. Gases of cyanide compounds, car- 
bon disulphide, carbon tetrachloride, paradichlorobenzene, and 
other such chemicals destroy msects by getting into their re- 
spiratory tracts or breathing tubes. 

D. DDT (Dichlorodiphenyltoluol) has been found through 

experimentation to be useful in destroying many insects, par- 
ticularly those affecting the potato, the European com borer, 
and leaf hoppers that reduce alfalfa and clover seed yields. It 
is important to follow the results of tests or the directions of 
reliable manufacturers in the use of DDT. Many other chemi- 



Barriers. Sometimes insects may be controlled to some 
xtent by barriers. Young chinch bugs do not liave wings and 
onsequently they can be kept from moving from small grain 
0 corn by constructing a barrier. Such a barrier may consist 



V .S.D.A. Extension Service 


Airplane dusting to control in.sects ol field crops is now widely em- 
oyed. Planes are employed also in fertilizina an<i seeding pasture 
ads. 

a furrow plowed around a cornfield. At intervals of about 
rod, post holes may be dug in the furrow to trap the insects, 
line of crude oil should be poured along the furrow to keep 
e insect from climbing the furrow ridge. Sometimes a log is 
•agged along such a furrow to destroy the insects and to pro- 

de a dust mulch which deters the insects from crawlins: be- 

% 

)nd the barrier. It has been found by the Iowa and Nebraska 
ations that dinitro-o-cresol dust is much better than creo- 
le for use in barriers. 

Selection of Crops and Cultural Practices. Plant breeders 
e making some progress in breeding ^'aricties or strains nf 
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‘Ops which are more or less resistant to the attacks of certain 
isects. 

At the Illinois experiment stations it was found in 1934 
lat a local variety of ordinal^’ open-pollinated corn sub- 
cted to a heavy chinch bug attack yielded 12.6 bushels of 

damaged corn and 31.1 bushels of 
sound corn, whereas a similar plot 
of hvbrid corn in the same field at 
the same time yielded 4.8 bushels 
of damaged corn and 69.0 bushels 
of sound corn. 

Some progress is also being made 
in breeding corn resistant to the 
corn borer. 

Another method of avoiding in- 
sect injury is to plant crops which 
arc not susceptible to the attacks 
of certain insects. Chinch bugs, 
for instance, do not injure plants 
belonging to the legume family; 
they confine their attacks largely to 
crops belonging to the grass family. 

Some insect injury may be 
avoided bv giving attention to the 
order in which crops succeed one 
another. Corn and potatoes are 
subject to attack by the wire worm, 
"o avoid trouble, do not plant these crops in a rotation follow- 
ng a sod crop, since wire worms tend to establish themselves 
n sod land. The same holds true for the white grub which is 
he larval stage of the June bug or May beetle. 

Information on Insect Control. Because of the great num- 
)er of insects of economic importance and the numerous spe- 
■ific conditions of insect damage and control, it is impossible 
o include in this chapter all the information needed for the 
>fF*>PtivP control of insects. Secure from the state college of 
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The European com borer, 
damaging pest when un- 
Dntrolled. Complete cov- 
rage of cornstalks and 
:iibble with soil is effective. 
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Insects Damaging Crop Plants 


In>ect 


Descriptii^n 


Control 


rhinch bug 


soft-bodied buc. Black tvirh white wini;= 
with 'pot on them. The jounu or nyn\ph= 
do not fly hut crawl from place to place. 
suck> plant juices. Particularly injuriou> 
to corn. 


Protect crops by construct- 
inn barriers which the in- 
sert? cannot cross. 


'olorado .\dults are larce yellow beetle? unth black Spray or da?t ^ith calcium 

potato stripes. The larva is soft, reddish in color or l^^ad arsenate or DDT. 

beetle with black spots on sides. Eats foliage o: 

potatoes chiefly. 


otton boll 
wee\il 

j .Adult L? yello^\l?h to almost black beetle with Pract ice clean culture, 
j snout. Larva is a curved, t\Tinkled, white Grow early varieties, 

j grub ^ith a bro^*n head. Grubs feed in- Dust with calcium arse- 
j 5ide bolL? or squares of cotton. nate. 

utwornis The adult is a moth. The larva is a fit'shy , Use pol?oned bran mash 

1 brownish to pra\-ish worm which cuts oft when worms appear, 

plant.? at the surface of the ground. Hide.? ; 
in soil during the day. 

uropean 
corn boror 

■ Larva h.as a cream-colored body vxith light - 
j brown markings and dark-brown head. 
The adult is a yellotiish brown moth. 
Worms burrow through stalks and ears. 

Destroy stubble Ensile or 
. shred stover. Destroy 
j weeds. Dust DDT. 

‘anary The adult is a b^ot^'n beetle. The larva is 

weevil whitish in color, short, and fat. .\dults 

and larva eat grain. 

1 

May be destroyed by funii- 
gatinsr with such mate- 
rials as cyanide com- 
pound?. carbon di?ulphide, 
and carbon tetrachlor- 
ide. 

1 

asshoppers 

1 

i 

, j 

Kat foliage* Plants stripped if gra.sshoppers 
are nunierous* 

1 

• 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

Vse poison bait when grass- 
hoppers apjjear. Rota- 
j tion of crops and soil cul- 
tivation tend to hold 
them in check. 

i^5ian nv • 

i 

-A mosquilo-like fly which passes the winter 1 
as a larva inside its puparium (looks like ■ 
flax seed). In spring the larva pupate and ' 
Anally produce adults. The adults lay egff? • 

which produce maggots that destroV the 
wheat. 

« 

Delaj* planting winter 
■wheat until after the fly- 
free date in the fall. 

n root 
•orm ! 

! 

*“■ ToUow crop rotation 5 vs- 

-'«'‘°«-"hite worm about one-halt inch tein. Do not plant corn 

and thoraa. on around occupied bv 


i 
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agriculture and experiment station the bulletins which deal 
with the control of insects that are of local importance. The 
chart on page 259 provides information about some of the 
more important insects attacking crops. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1. Secure bulletins from the state agricultural college giving informa- 
tion about the control of insects that are important in local com- 
munities. 

2. Secure specimens of the insects that are of local importance. 
Many specimens may be obtained by teachers and students during 
summer months to be used for classroom purposes during the school 
year. 

3. Make a list of the insects that are known to cause important 
losses of crops in the local community. Study each insect to de- 
termine its characteristics. Decide upon the recommended practices 
to be followed in controlling each insect that may be expected to 

cause dif&cultv. 

% 

4. Place on display a number of insect sp>ecimens or pictures of the 
insects without names attached and trj' to name them. 
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CONTROLLING WEEDS 

AVeeds are plants having undesirable eharaeteristics of man- 
ner, time, or place of growth. Mueli of the farmer’s time is 
given to problems having to do with the control or eradication 
of such plants. Weeds are a continual menace to efTicient 
farming. In many instances careless farmers have permitted 
their farms to become so thoroughly infested with weeds that 
it is impossible to carry on profitable crop ])roduction. Whole 
fields and sometimes whole farms have been lost to weeds 
such as perennial sow thistle, quack grass, Canada thistle, 
and field bindweed. AA hen they become thorouglily estab- 
lished, it is an expensive process to rid the land of tluan so 
that crops may be raised successfully. 

Essential operations and items of information in wee<l c(»n- 
trol are as follows: 

1. Damage caused by weeds. 

2. Types of weeds and manner of growth. 

3. Preventing weeds from becoming e.^tablishcd upon f.irms. 

4. Destroying weeds by cultivation. 

5. Cutting and pulling weeds. 

6. Controlling weeds by rotating crops. 

7. Smothering weed growth. 

8. Spraying to destroy weeds. 

9. Noxious weeds. 

Damage Caused by Weeds. The damage caused by weeds 
may be enumerated under several headings. 

1. Weed plants in making their growth rob plants of moisture 
Dlant food, and light. 


9A1 
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2. Weeds increase the cost of gTO%\'ing crops. Certain practices 
uch as cultivation must be performed in order to control weeds, 
ame, power, and equipment have to be devoted to the problem 
f preventing: weed growth. 

3. Weeds decrease the value of land. The value of a farm may 
e affected not only by the fact that weeds prevent good crop 
»roduction but also bv the fact that weeds are unsiehtlv, 

4. Grain or forage crops containing weed seeds or weed plants 
ell for a lower price than such crops free of weeds. 

5. The value of wool is often reduced because the burs of various 
reed plants become so entangled in the wool fibers that it is ver>' 
lifficult, even impossible, to remove them. 

6. The presence of cenain weeds in pastures may result in the 
)roduction of poor-flavored milk and milk products. AVhen cows 
■onsiime wild sarlic the milk and butter produced have an unde- 
irable taste and a low market value. 

7. Some weed plants are poisonous to man and to livestock. The 
X)llen of certain plants causes a catarrhal affection known as hay 
ever. Water hemlock, loco plants, lupines, and tall larkspur are 
examples of plants poisonous to livestock. 

S. The seeds of some plants remain alive in the soil for years: 
'onsequently it takes many years before such weeds can be eradi- 
cated once the soil has become infested. The seeds of tvild mus- 
:ard live for lont: periods and germinate whenever conditions be- 
come favorable. 

Types of Weeds and M ann er of Growth. Farmers should 
anderstand the growing habits of the weeds -which they desire 
to control. Such knowledge is useful in the planning of the 
best methods of weed control for. otherwnse. time and money 

may be wasted in ineffective methods. 

Annriftl Weeds. These weeds complete their life cycle from 
^terminating seed to seed production in one year or growing 
season. The essential procedures to follow in controlling an- 
nual weeds are the prevention of the seed from getting into the 
soil with the crop seed, the destroying of weed growth by meth- 
ods of seed-bed preparation and cultivation, and the cutting 
nf weeds earlv enoush to prevent seed formation and late 
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enough to prevent plants from dev'eloping new growth which 
will bear seed. 

Biennial Weeds. Such weeds use two years, or growing sea- 
sons, to complete their life cycles, from germinating seed to 
seed production. During the first season they i)roduce a rather 



produced in neighborhoods overrun by weeds. 


abundant leafy growth. The products manufactured by the 
plant during the first growing season arc stored in roots, un- 
derground stems, or some other portion of the plant. At the 
beginning of the second growing season, the new plant starts, 
not from seed, but from the portion of the plant left from the 
previous year. The material stored during the previous grow- 
ing season starts the plant for the second growing season. At 
the end of the second growing season, seed is produced. 

Biennial plants may be controlled by cultivating or cutting 

to prevent the formation of seed or by destroying the first 
season's growth. 
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Perennial Weeds, Perennial weeds are weed plants which 
row continuously year after year for an indefinite lenst:h of 
me. During each growing season such plants generally per- 



Dodder often seriously injures clover in the Com Belt and Southern 
nd Western States. 


orm two functions. One is to store suflBcient plant food in 
inderground roots or stems to enable the plant to live and 
TOW from growing season to growing season. The other is 
o produce seeds which are spread about by various means, 
n dealing with such weeds farmers have not only the task 
)f preventing the spread of the plant by its underground roots 
Qt-pm-? surface runners, or stolons but also the problem of 
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keeping the plants from producing seeds which tend to spread 
the plant over large areas. 

The Canada thistle is an excellent example of a harmful 
perennial weed. The plants have vertical roots running deep 
into the soil. From the vertical roots horizontal roots grow 
from the parent plant. At intervals along the horizontal un- 
derground roots vertical growths develop which push up to 
the surface of the soil to form new plants. During the grow- 
ing season enough plant food is stored in such roots to carry 
the plant through the winter or a dormant period and to start 
the plant for the next growing season. In addition there is 
produced each season a quantity of seed which enables new 
patches of the thistle to start wherever the seed mav cliance 

V 

to be placed under suitable growing conditions. 

The method of controlling perennial weeds will be considered 
in the section on control method ipage 268 ) . 

Preventing Weeds from Becoming Established on Farms, 
The best plan is to prevent weeds from becoming established 
on a farm in so far as is possible. The problem of controlling 
weeds has become so serious that most states have laws relat- 
ing to weed control. Farmers should respect these laws and 
learn to use them to the greatest possible extent to protect 
themselves from weed damage. The provisions of the weed 
laws should be studied as they apply to a given locality. The 
laws generally name certain especially bad or noxious weeds 
and also contain provisions dealing with the prevention of the 
spread of such weeds. ^lost laws contain provisions safe- 
guarding the purity of farm seeds offered for sale within a 
state. People having seed for sale are required to send samides 
of the seed to a state seed laboratory for analysis. In such 
laboratories the samples of seed are examined for puritv and 
germination. AA hen the seed dealer, or person having seed 
for sale, receives the report he is usually required to place 
on the seed containers tags which give the results of the anal- 
jsis made by the state seed laboratory. It is important to 
understand the information on the tags. Usually the tag 
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States the amount of weed seed present and the names of 
noxious weeds that are present. In addition, the tags give 
information on the gei'ininating equality or viabilitv of the 



Sf^d of clover, alfalfa, and sweet clover as it comes from the thresher 
carries a hich percentage of immature s^ed, weed seed, and dirt. This 
s^e<i must he cleanetl thoroughly with the right kind of seed-cleaning 
machiner>' before it is fit for commercial distribution. The above shows 
a sample of red clover seed Ix^fore and after cleaning. 


seed and tlie amount of trash or foreign matter found in it. 
In many states seed which shows the presence of noxious weed 
seeds above certain low limits cannot be sold within the state. 
It is very important for farmers to understand the provi- 
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sions of the weed laws and to cooperate in making them 
effective. 

Much can be done in preventing weed seeds from getting 
to the fields by cleaning crop seeds tlioroiiglily before plant- 
ing. Excellent seed-cleaning machinery is available and 
should be used. 

When threshing machines are moved from farm to farm, 
great numbers of weed seeds may be carried from place to 
place. Farmers should cooperate in the control of weeds by 
aiding the threshermen to clean the separator thoroughly be- 
fore it is moved to the next farm. 

Weeds often find their way to the soils of farms in feeds 
containing weed seeds. It is important to see that such feeds 
are free from no.xious weed seed, especially. If mill feeds 
containing screenings are to be fed, it is important to see that 
they are ground fine enough to destroy the weed seeds. 

In many instances weed seeds will pass through the diges- 
tive sv stems of farm animals without having their germinating 
ability destroyed. In the feeding process weed seeds get into 
the manure and go with the manure to the land. Consequently 

it is important to use feeds which are as free from weed seeds 
as possible. 

Any weed seeds which happen to be put into a silo will lose 

their power to grow because of the process of fermentation 
which goes on in a silo. 

Several methods may be used to eradicate weeds after they 
have become established or have started to grow. 

Destroying Weeds by Cultivation. An excellent method to 
use in destroying large numbers of weeds is to prepare the 
seed bed before the crop is planted. The working of the soil 
helps to warm it up and starts the germination of the weed 
seeds. Reworking the seed bed after a short time, in final 
preparation for the planting of the crop, destroys the weeds 
that have started. If a weeder or smoothing harrow is used 
before the crop is up and. in many instances, after the crop 
is up. great numbers of weeds will be destroved. In inter- 
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tilled crops, cultivation should be continued as long as it is 
possible and there is need for destroying weeds. 

When such noxious perennial weeds as quack grass, Canada 
thistle, and perennial sow thistle have become established, it 
may be necessary to forego raising a crop and to keep such 





Preparing a thoroughly fitted seed bed lessens cost of weed control. 

land or patches under continuous cultivation until the weeds 
have been destroyed. W hen it is necessary to attack weed 
growth in this way, it is important to cultivate the soil often 
enough to keep the plants from making any green growth. 
If green gro-^-th is prevented, the plants are forced to use their 
stores of plant food in trying to make gro'^dh with no oppor- 
tunitv to manufacture new material to be used in gro\\i:h. It 
is important to understand the nature of plants and ho^\ the} 
feed and grow in order to decide upon the best methods of 

eradication. 






SMOTHERING WEED GROA\TH 
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In a weed such as quack grass, it is cspeoiallj" important 
to see that the process of cultivation does not carry pieces of 
the underground stems to clean soil, since such pieces easily 
take root in new locations. 

Cutting and Pulling Weeds. When it is essential to prevent 
the formation of seed, weeds may be cut before the seed be- 
gins to form. If there are many weeds, the cutting should 
be delas'ed until the plants arc coming into bloom. This is 
early enough in most cases to prevent seed formation and 

late enough to prevent the weed from making new growth 
that will bear seeds. 

In small patches of certain types of weeds, the plants may 
be pulled when the ground is moist. 

ControUing Weeds by Rotating Crops. Many weeds cannot 
become firmly established if a good system of crop rotation is 
used. If the rotation includes a sod, it will be found that 
great numbers of weed plants do not make much growth in 
sod land. Certain weeds which do well in sod land arc de- 
stroyed W'hen the land is plowed. If the rotation includes an 
intertilled crop and a good system of cultivation is practiced, 
weeds have little chance to grow. 

If the soil in the rotation is kept fertile enough to produce a 

^ugorous crop growth and if good practices are followed in 

giving the crops an advantage over the weeds, weeds have little 
chance. 


Smothermg Weed Growth. When small patches of no.\ious 

w'eeds are found on a farm, it may be profitable to cover such 

areas with tar paper or cheap roofing. Any weeds kept under 

such a cover for a growing season will probably be destroved. 

n hen large patches or fields of w'eed have become established 

It is often advisable to cultivate for part of a season and to 

plant some quick-growing dense crop which will tend to smother 
the weed growth. 

Alfalfa has been used successfully to destroy Canada thistle. 
\Ahen such a plan is followed, it is usuallv the practice to 
«-eaken the weed growth by cultivation during a growing «ea- 
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son. If the soil is well adapted to alfalfa or has been made so, 
a good stand of alfalfa can be obtained by the usual practices. 
If a good stand of alfalfa is obtained, the hea\w growth of the 
crop, plus two or more cuttings during a growing season, will 
hold in check or kill any Canada thistle plants not killed in 
the cultivation of the land before the alfalfa was established. 

Spraying to Destroy Weeds. Successful methods of killing 
weeds have been developed by the application of certain chemi- 
cals. When such methods are used, it is important to follow 
carefully the directions for using the materials. Bulletins 
mav be obtained from the various agricultural colleges ex- 

V 

plaining in detail the procedures to follow. It is very impor- 
tant to follow directions exactly for the use of the many chemi- 
cals now available for killing plants. If used with care excel- 
lent results mav be obtained. Great damage may result, how- 

% 

ever, if the right procedures are not used. 

Weeds may be killed by applications of salt or waste oils 
from garages or other sources. The soil, however, cannot be 
used for crop production for a long time after such weed killers 
are used. :SIachines and methods for destroying weeds by 
burning have been developed and are increasing in use. 

Iron sulphate, sodium chlorate, ammonium sulfamate, sul- 
furic acid spray, ammonium thiocyanate, calcium cyanamide 
or urcs. dinitro compounds, oil sprays, and carbon disulphide 
have been found useful for destroying weeds. Direc^ons for 
using these chemicals should be obtained from the agricultural 

colleges and experiment stations. 

A weed killer is now available which stimulates plant growth 
to such an extent that the plants are destroyed. It is called 
dichlorophcnoxyacetic acid or 2,4-D. This material kills cer- 
tain weeds without destroying crops. Excellent results are 
being secured in killing weeds on an ex-tensive scale %nth 

2.4-D. , , . , 

Noxious Weeds. The following are some of the weeds which 

arc particularlv bad and are therefore called noxious weeds; 

Canada thistle; field bindweed or European morning glory; 
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hoary cress, whitetop, or perennial pej')per£:rass : horse nettle: 
leafy spurge: perennial sow thistle: Russian knajnveed: rpiack 
grass: wild carrot: buckhorn: dodder. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. In most states tlio state collego of asriculture ha^ l*ullerin = 
dealing witli tlte I'articular weeds causing the «rr« aTf-t diihfiilTy; - 
cure these publications. 

2. ^ei-ure from >our state department of asri'-ulturc- copies of the 
weed laws which pertain to the state. Make a stndy of thc-so law^ 
in order to be familiar with their provision^. 

3. When purchasing seed of farm crops note the staieinf n-s mad- n - 
garding the purity of the seed. 

4. If seed-cleaning machinery' is availalde. use it in cleaning various 
farm seeds in order to learn the correct adju-tnients. 

5. During field trips, in the fall of the year es[iecially. s/-(-ure speci- 
mens 01 weeds and weed seed.s to be used for classroom study. 

% 

6. If patches or fields of troublesome w»-eds are fouu«i on farms, plan 
specific programs for control or eradicatiijn. 

7. Carr>' out demonstrations of chemical or otlier effretive means 
of weed control. 
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CHAPTER XVm 


PLANNING IMPROVEMENTS IN CROP-MANAGE- 
MENT AND SOIL-CONSERVATION PROGRAMS FOR 

SPECIFIC FARMS 

The value of a knowledge of principles in crop mani^- 
ment and soil conservation lies in their effective application to 
the improvement of specific farming programs. If the fore- 
going chapters of this book have served their purpose, each 
student should have a broader imderstanding of baric in- 
formation related to agriculture, a clearer conception of 
fimdamental principles applicable to agriculture, and a com- 
prehensive outlook on the place of agriculture in the narionri 
program of social welfare. These chapters do not in them- 
selves contain these outcomes but merely provide a means of 
guiding the development of them in the m'mds of students. 

The early chapters suggest that students examine their home 
farm situations by means of surveys and plan supervised prac- 
tice or project programs to be carried out on home farms. Hie 
surveys reveal, and the project and super\dsed practice pro- 
grams present, actual farm problems. Various phases of these 
problems are clarified by the pooling of information from the 
experiences of students, farmers, and teachers, and the supply 
of information found in reference books, bulletins, and this text. 
Class discussions of farm problems in the light of the growth 
and the maturity of crop plants, the nature of soUs, soil-con- 
servation plans, fertUizing, liming, manuring, improving crop 
varieties, growing crops in rotation, controlling plant diseases, 
and other important phases of agricultural knowled^ should 
develop in each individual an improved ability to adjust him- 
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Selecting Crop Enterprises and Crop and Soil Managemeni 
Practices for Home Farms, The student should make a selec- 
tion of the specific crop enterprises and crop and soil manage- 
ment practices to be carried out, either as supervdsed practice 
or project programs or as part of the regular farming program 
on home farms. Certain enterprises and practices may have 



Carelul planning and the balancing of essential operations in the pro- 
duction of crops, maintenance of fertility, breeding and feeding livestock 

and marketing farm products underlie the maintenance of the farm 
Dome. 


been decided upon previously for purposes of project or super- 
vised practice work, but at this point it is important to make 

nal plans for complete programs of crop production and soil 
management. 

It IS suggested that each student prepare a list of crop enter- 
prises and crop and soil management practices adapted to the 

larming program on home farms. The following headings 
may be used : ^ 

A. Crops to be grown primarily a.s cash crops. 
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B. Crops to be grown primarily as feed for livestock. 

1. Grain crops. List tbe crops which should be continued mid 
also those crops which may be considered for the farming 
program. 

2. Forage crops: 

a. Regular hay crops, 
h. Emergency ha}' crops, 
c. Pasture: 

(1) Permanent. 

(2) Rotation. 

(3) Annual or emergency. 

(Note. Under the above headings list the crops now grown 
which should be continued and the new crops which may be 
introduced or tried out.) 

C. Home food and feed crops. 

1. Home garden. 

2. Particular truck crops needed in addition to the oidinaiy 
home garden. 

3. Feed for producing livestock and livestock products to be 
consumed at home. 

D. Particular opportunities for improvement in the fanning pro- 
gram on home farms. 

1. last any particular soil erosion problems which may call 
for gully control, strip cropping, terracing, or some other 
form of erosion control. 

2. Indicate any need for the planting of certain areas to trees. 

3. Prepare a liming program needed to improve crop pro- 
duction. 

4. Plan permanent pastures if they present an unusually im- 
portant problem. 

5. Introduce a new crop or a new practice. 

After each student has prepared the information as infi- 
cated it is ad^dsable to develop on the blackboard a master list 
in order to discover the problems which interest most of the 
members of the class and those problems which concern a few. 

By this procedure plans may be made for the whole class 
to participate in the soh-ing of the problems of general interest 
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and particular arrangements may be made to help student: 
whose problems are individual in nature/ 

The master list may be thoo^t of as an outline of th( 
course of instruction to be carried out during the rcmaindei 



Alfalfa — Cox and }frg€C 


Crop production plans must be made largely in accordance with tlie 
need for livestock feed. 

of the school year or period of time to be devoted to crop 
management and soil conservation. 

Determining the Problems to Be Solved. The enterprise of 

com growing, for example, cannot be considered one large 

problem to be solved. The enterprise consists of many phases 

or parts which present problems. These problems must be 

discovered by analyzing the enterprise. A simple procedure 

to follow in finding problems is to divide an enterprise into 

jobs or job problems. This procedure is commonlv called job 
analysis. 
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tain problems center about decisions which have to be made. 
These may be called managerial jobs, or jobs which require the 
making of managerial decisions. Other problems center about 
the carrying out of certain operative procedures. These may 
be called operative jobs, or jobs which are completed by carry- 
ing out certain operations step by step. 

Examples from the com enterprise: 

1. Managerial jobs or those jobs which are chiefly concerned with 
the m akin g of decisions. 

а. Deciding upon the acreage to be devoted to com. 

б. Deciding whether or not to use hybrid seed. 

c. Deciding upon the right kind and amount of commercial 

fertilizer to use. 

2. Operative jobs, or those jobs which are primarily concerned 
with the carr>dng out of operative steps invohing standard 
or approved practices. 

а. Testing seed com. 

б. Grading seed corn. 

c. Adjusting the planter. 

d. Operating various machines used in the com enterprise. 

Forms for Making 

lustrate the manner in which analyses may be made of the 
managerial and operative jobs. 

Plan for Using Text and Other Sources cf Information, If 
the suggestions in this chapter are used, it is expected that 
students and teachers will analyze each enterprise or phase 
of crop management and soil conservation to be included in 
the farming programs in which students have an interest. 
In the corn enterprise, for example, it will be found that, in the 
making of managerial decisions and in the gaining of skill in 
operative jobs, information available in Chapter XIX, which 
deals with com, may be applied along with the many principles 
applicable to the problems of corn growing that were developed 
in the various chapters of Part 1. In addition, the many other 
sources of useful information suggested in connection with the 

earlier chapters should be used. 


Job Analyses. The followmg forms il- 
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Form for Managerial Jobs 

Job: (Place in this space a statement of the managerial job requiring 

decision.) 


Decision 
(to ^ Made) 

Factors 

Kind of Information 
Needed for 
Applying Factors 

Place in this column 
exact statements ; 
of the one or more 
decisions which 
must be made in 
relation to the 
job. 

Opposite to the state- 
ment of the decision to 
be made enumerate the 
factors involves. A fac- 
tor is a general phase of 
the situation which has 
to be considered in 
arriving at a decision. 

i 

B^'forc the factors can b 
as(‘d in arriving at a dt 
clsion the exact facts t 
which each factor refer 
should be determined. 


Example 


Job: To decide on the crops to be included in a farming program 


Decisions 
(to Be Made) 


What crops to grow 


Factors 


Acres in farm 
Markets 


Livestock raised 
of soil 
Climate 


Labor 

Equipment 

Community trends, etc. 


Kind of Information 
Needed for 
Applying Factors 

List acres of tillable and 
non-ti liable land. 

Determine the market 
outlets for various farm 
crops. 

List the kind of feeds 
needed for livestock. 

Determine type of soil 
and crops a^pted to it. 

List facts as to rainfall 
and average length of 
growing season. 

Indicate availability of 
labor. 

Actual equipment avail- 
able or needed, 
acts regarding the crop- 
production program on 
neighboring farms, etc. 
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Form for Operative Jobs 


Job: (Place in this space an exact statement of the operative job.) 


Opt'rations 

» 

Standard or Accepted Practice 

Place in this column a 
statement of each ac- 
tual operation which 
must be performed 
to complete the job. 

Opposite each operation to be performed, place 
exact statements of the standard or approved 
practices to be followed in performing the oper- 
ation. The practices listed should be those 
decided upon as most suitable for the specific 
situation. 


It is not expected that every student will use each chapter 
in Part II of this text. It is assumed that a selection will 
be made of those chapters containing information that is of 

use in specific situations. 

At the close of a school year devoted to crop management 
and soil conservation each student should have developed an 



A vocational 


apricultural class discusses specific enterprise?. 
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Courtfutj L. D. \chrn.9ka 

Preparing effective crop exhibit?, particularly after iiarve>t time, is 
a valuable class project. 


understanding of the fundamental principles involved and 
should have actual plans in operation that will lead to dis- 
tinct achievement in the production of crops and the mainte- 
nance of soils. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

CORN GROWING 

Com produces more food value per acre than any other crop. 

H. C. "Wai-lace 

Com is the world^s leading cereal in total weight of harvested 
crop. The business of com growing contributes more to the 
annual increase in the wealth of the United States than that of 
any other crop. The prosperity of the nation and of indi^ddual 
farmers who grow com is influenced in a large measure by the 
success of the com crop and the price received by the grower. 
It is to the interest of both the nation and corn growers to 
utilize, over a wide area, the methods which the most success- 
ful producers have found most effective in producing large 
yields per acre at the cheapest cost per bushel, and to cooperate 
in planting acreage to com in accordance with market de- 
mands. In states where the com borer has appeared in num- 
bers, radical changes in methods of growing and feeding com 
are necessarj^ to control this pest. 

For the years 1919 to 1939 the average yield per acre of 
com in the United States was approximately 26% bushels. 
IMany growers secure three or four times this jdeld. Greater 
care on the part of com growers in choosing hybrid varieties 
as seed and in better cultural methods has brought about a 
veiy’' considerable increase in total production. During the 

war years hybrid com varieties came into general use, and in 
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1944 the average yield of Iowa reached the amazing average 
of 54 bushels per acre. In 1944 99.S per cent of the total acre- 
age of Iowa was in hybrid corn compared to 0.7 per cent in 
1933 with an average yield of 34 bushels per acre. 



U.S.D.A. £^xtenffion S^rrvicr 

Com is the chief field grain crop grown in the United .States. Superior 

adapted h^ brid:> ha\*e markedly increased yiehls. (Future Farmers dem- 
onstration.) 

The following operations characterize methods employed 
by the most efficient corn growers: 

1. Choose best hybrid or the hi^hest-yieldincr, best-adapteil 
standard variety. 

2. Select seed corn in the fieM. 

3. Dry seed corn immediately and store in a well-ventilated 
place. 

4. Sort, test, and srade seed corn. 

5. Plow corn ground in fall or earlv sprinir. 
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6. Prepare the seed bed thoroughly. 

7. Fertilize properly. Manure and acid phosphate are usually 
most effective. 

S. Plant at best time, rate, and depth. 

9. Cultivate to kill weeds without pruning corn roots. 

10. Harv est when properly matured. 

11. Store in well-ventilated cribs. 

12. Hog off com to fatten hogs cheaply. 

13. Put in silo for effective feeding to dairy cows, beef cattle, 
and sheep. 

Additional information is concerned with: 

1. Growing popcorn. 

2. Growing sweet com. 

3. General information. 

Numerous varietal tests conducted at experiment stations 
and local points show that com varieties differ much in yield- 
ing ability and in market quality. Fortunately there are 
many com growers in practically all cora-growing sections 
who have taken great interest in the development of well- 
adapted and high-yielding strains of com and who have, by 
years of careful selection, laid a foundation for the improve- 
ment and standardization of corn varieties. Plant breeders 
of experiment stations in corn-grow*ing districts have gone 
farther with this work of selection and breeding. Com hy- 
brids. developed by combining the right selfed parent strains, 
are now available generally and are notably high yielding. 
They have supplanted the standard open-pollinated A^arieties 
in the fields of the best corn growers. The rapid increase in the 
use of hybrid corn is illustrated by the fact that in 1933 the 
acreage of hybrid corn was 143,000 or 0.1 per cent of the total 
corn acreage whereas in 1945 the acreage had increased to 
60,347.000 or 64.1 per cent of the total corn acreage. 

Professor R. D. Lewis and G. H. Stringfield of Ohio State 
University E.xtension Service write the following in regard to 
this modem method of com breeding: 
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Selection ^\'ithin selfed-fertilized lines involves three main steps; 

(1) The isolation or fixing of pure-breeding strains of corn (inbred 
lines) by at least five generations of inbreeding with selection; 

(2) the testing of the selected inbred lines to determine which ones 
possess desirable hereditar}^ qualities for yield, quality, strength of 
stalk, resistance to disease, resistance to drouth, etc., and (3) the 
combining of superior inbred lines into desirable hybrid combina- 
tions. 

For producing com hybrids then, only pure-breeding strains (in- 
bred lines) are used, and they are combined by controlled pollina^ 
tion into the following types of hybrids: 

1. Single Cross, The first generation of a hybrid between two 
inbred lines (B x A). 

2. Double Cross, The first generation of a hybrid between two 
single crosses (B x A) x (C x D). 

3. Three-Way Cross, The first generation of a hybrid between a 
single cross and an inbred line (B x A) x C. 

The single cross is also known as a foundation hybrid, for you 
will note that it is used in producing double cro.sses, which are 
types of hybrid seed generally purchased for planting fields to be 
harvested for feed or commercial use. 

CoMPARA-m-E Characteristics of H^rids and Ope.v-Pollixated 

y.\RIETIES 

Why do adapted hybrids have thL^ greater ability to yield? No 
one charactenstic is altogether responsible. Such hybrid are uni- 
formly more \igorou3 in growth and production than the ordinary 
varieties; they have a higher proportion of strong leafy, deep green 
plants; fewer nubbins and barren stalks; during storms they resist 
lodging and breaking of plants; they have stronger root sy«tem<- 
durmg drj- weather they are less affected than the ordinarv varie- 
ties, and generally they are less subject to smut. In brief the 
hybrids produce uniformly better plants. 


Fewer Barrex Stalks 

Again we turn to actual results. In 307 farm comparisons, the 
hybrids were reported by farmers as ha%-ing decidedly fewer barren 
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stalks in all but three instances. Counts in the j-ield test at Holgate 
in Henrv Countv in 1933 showed that the five best hvbrids aver- 
aged 96 ears for each 100 plants, while the five highest-jielding 
varieties had only S6 ears for each 100 plants. 


Stronger Plants 


The stiffer stalks of most hybrids are both a revelation and a 
relief from many of the trials and tribulations of com cutting and 
husking. For instance, in 97 per cent of the farm tests of 1935, 
the hybrids were reported as being stiffer stalked. At the Experi- 
ment Station at Wooster in 1933, a severe storm in August caused 
most of the com to break over badly. The four stiffest stalked 
varieties in the comparative tests had an average of 53 per cent 
of lodged plants, yet four high->’ielding hybrids averaged less than 
one-fifth as many lodged plants. In the fall of 1935, one tiser of 
hybrid seed reported that the corn cutters made over twice as much 
money per day in his fields as in adjacent fields with badly lodged 
corn. Stiff stalks' help to produce greater rields and to reduce 
har\'est and husking costs.^ 


Standard Com Belt Varieties. It would be unnecessary and 
impossible to list and describe the 2000 or more com varieties 
grown throughout corn-growing regions. The following are 
recognized as parent varieties from which many others have 
been developed, and which are leading varieties over broad 


areas. 


Leading Corn Belt Varieties- 


Northern Cora Belt Silver King, Golden Glow, Northwestern 

Dent 

Central Com Belt Reid’s YeUow Dent, Learning, Boone 

County White 

Southern Com Belt Reid’s YeUow Dent, Boone County 

White, St, Charles White 


1 From Com Hybrid.^ in Ohio, by R. D. Lewis and G. H. Stringfield. 
- For a more complete list with description, see Com and Com Groir- 
ing, by H. A. W'allace and E. N. Bressman, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 

4th ed., 1937. 
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Reid s 5 ellou' Dent. This is recognized as a leadin*^ variety 

for the rich soils of the Corn Belt. Many other strains, such as 

the Indent in Iowa and the Piclcett in ^Iicliisan. l'ia\'e bc^en 

developed from it by selection. Reid's yellow dent was de- 

^ eloped bj James L. Reid in northern Illinois from a hybrid 

of the Gordon Hopkins variety brought by his father from 

Brown County. Ohio, in 1S46. This variety, a large, re-ddisli 

com, proved to be late in maturing and was crossed the next 

year when it was replanted with a smaller and earlier yellow 

dent com. From this hybrid the modem Reid was developed. 

In the Reid and the Pickett, a northern selection, the reddish 

color of the original Hopkins is frequently noticeable at the 
sides of the kernels. 

Reid's yellow dent is one of the outstanding leaders of corn- 
}-ield contests and com shows. It is e.xtremely unifomi and 
cylindrical in shape, with sbght taper, and deep, keystone- 
shaped, large-germed kernels. The butts and tips are well 
covered, and the cob is small. The color is a rich vellow. Tl.is 
variety requires from 110 to 120 days to mature. The ears 
are 9 to 10 inches long and 7 to 7Yi inches in circumference. 

A monument has recently been erected by national sub- 
scnption to the late James L. Reid for his service to the 
nation in developing a variety which has added millions of 
dollars to the value of the corn crop. 

Learning Yellow Dent. This is the oldest and one of the 
most widely gro^vn varieties of the Com Belt. It was developed 
in 1856 by J. S. Learning, in Champaign County, Ohio, from 
stock brought north by him when he moved from Hamilton 
County in southwestern Ohio. This original stock was verv 
probably brought from Virginia, when that district wa- set- 
tled as part of the Virginia Land Grant. .Mr. Learning se- 
lected his seed in the field from vigorous stalks of earlv matur- 
ity. This variety is marked by strongly tapering ears, large 
butts, usually smoothly indented kernels, and deep vellow 
color. The Learning of the southern Corn Belt is larger with 
a rougher indentation. .Many varieties have been developed 



from it by selection. The ears average 9 to 10 inches in length 
and 7 to 7-^4 inches in circumference, and require a growing 
season of 110 to 120 days for full maturity. 

Boone County White. This variety was developed in Boone 
County, northwestern Indiana, by James Riley, from a selec- 
tion made in 1S76 from the white ^lastodon. The stalk is 
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.k vocational agriculture class in com judging. Seed condition, tj-pe, 
varietal characteristics, and freedom from disease are important points 

considered. 

heavily leaved and vigorous. The ears range from 9 to 11 
inches in size and 7^4 to S inches in circumference. The ear is 
cylindrical in shape with straight rows and is uniform. This 
variety requires 120 to 125 days to ripen. The Johnson County 
White is very similar, and in many localities the name John- 
son has been discarded in favor of Boone. 

The Boone County white is the most widely gro'rni white 

variety of the Corn Belt. 

Charles White. This is an old variety of St. Charles 
Countv, Missouri. It requires 125 to 130 days to ripen and 
makes k rank stalk growth. The ears are large, 10 to 11 Vs 
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inches, taper strongly and have a blood-red, very distinctive 
cob. 

Silver King. This is a white dent which was developed at 
Fort Atkinson, Iowa, from seed brought from Indiana, in 1862, 
by H. J. Goddard. He practiced field seed selection in the 
fall, selecting large ears with deep wide kernels borne on small 
cobs. The ears require from 100 to 110 days to mature and 
range from 8 to 9 inches in length and 6^4 to 7^4 inches in 
circumference. 

The Wisconsin No. 7 is a selection of this varietv. 
Minnesota 13. This A'ariety was originated by the Alinne- 
sota Experiment Station in 1893. It is an early variety, ma- 
turing in 100 to 110 days. The ears are 7 to 8 inches long, 
smoothly indented, with 12 to 16 rows of kernels. 

Golden Glow. This variety was developed at the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station from the Minnesota 13 and a local yellow 
dent variety. It is a leading variety in northern corn-grow- 
ing regions. It is early, requiring only 90 to 110 days to ripen. 
The ears are a golden yellow color, with smooth indentation, 

and range from 6% to 8 inches in length, carrying 14 to 16 
rows of kernels. 

N orthwestem Dent. This is a hardy, short-seasoned variety. 

It has red kernels with a white or yellowish crown and ears 
from 6 to 9 inches in length. 

The indentation is smooth, the crowns of tlie kernels often 
being flinty in nature. 

The flint varieties are earliest in maturing, and are grown 
farther north and at high altitudes. The stalks are shorter 
and the ears longer than those of the dent varieties. The ker- 
nels have flinty crowns. The smut nose. King Philip, Long- 
fellow, Hall’s Golden Nugget, and ^Mercer are leading varieties. 

Hybrid Corn. This remarkable contribution by plant breed- 
ers was made possible by recent developments in the science of 
genetics. Hybrid seed corn is the first generation cross in- 
volving two or more inbred strains of corn. Its use frequently 
adds 20 bushels or more per acre to corn yields. Hybrid seed 
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'H'oduction should be directed by skilled plant geneticists. 
Many farmers of crop-improvement associations and seed-corn 
tisiribiuors arc now producing hybrid corn under such direc- 
;ion. The high yields are maintained for the first generation 
Dnlv. and seed taken from a field of hvbrid corn will vield 

V V % 



Seed corn r-l;i''ed on racks cures properly 
Testin’^ llio gt rminarion of individual ear^ 
of vocational cuirulTure. 


and keeps in sood rori'iition. 
in a high school dey artment 


IC'S. A lull ai^cu?aon of hybri.l soed is given in Chap- 
ter IX. 

Dry Seed Corn Immediately and Store in a Well-Venti- 
lated Place. Good seed corn can be secured only by thor- 
oushly (Irvins carefully selected ears, selected in the fall before 
thev are exposed to freezing weather. In late :^eptembe^ and 
dtirine October corn as it comes from the field contains from 
25 to 35 per cent moisture. In this condition it is easih dam- 
aged bv molding and freezing. To retain its vitality it must be 
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dried rapidly so that it may pass through the winter with a 
moisture content of 12 to 15 per cent. 

Immediately after harvest, com for seed should be jdaccd 
where it will receive free ventilation in order to dry rapidlv. 
No two ears should be allowed to touch. Alanv excellent 

V 

devices for drjung and curing seed corn are in common use. 
The ears maj' be strung on binder twine and hung from a 
rafter. Wire racks on which the ears are impaled may be 
made from welded wire fences or they may be purchased. 
Racks upon which to lay the ears may be easilv constructed 
from two-by-fours and laths. These racks should be placed in 
the attic or spare room in the house or tool room. well- 
ventilated room is necessary. A cellar without furnace is, as 
a rule, a poor place to store seed com. During the early 
period of drj’ing all windows should be opened to remove 
excess moisture. 

Corn properly dried will not be greatly damaged by freez- 
ing, but it is best to store where it will not be exposed to 
extreme cold. 

If large amounts of seed are to be handled, special corn- 
drt'ing houses are desirable. These should be equipped with 
numerous windows or panels, which will give free circulation 
of air, and a stove to furnish artificial heat to hasten drying 
and prevent freezing. Hybrid seed corn is produced by spe- 
cially trained and equipped seed growers, and farmers gener- 
ally buy their hybrid seed com from companies or seed growers 
of known dependability. 

Sort, Test, and Grade Seed Com. The stand of com, or 

number of plants per acre, depends mainly on the germination 

of the seed planted. It costs as much to cultivate an empty 
hill as a full one. 

If seed has been properly selected and stored, it should 

carry through the winter and test 95 per cent or better in the 
spring. 

Seed ears should be sorted carefully, and off-type ears, dis- 
colored ears, and ears showing mold should be discarded. 



Comparatively few farmers have been producing their own 
seed since the hybrid varieties became generally available 
but those who do should test individual ears with a rag-doll 
tester or a sawdust-box tester. 

Hybrid seed generally is accompanied by a statement of 
germination percentage and is shelled and graded for distri- 
bution. 

Grading seed corn to uniform sizes insures a more uniform 
drop in planting. Irregular kernels should be removed at 



A ras-doll test opened for reading. Strong vigorous sprouts indicate 
desir-able ears for seed. Ears numbereil to correspond with spaces show- 
ing dead or weak sprouts are discarded. 


butts and tips of ears by shelling and discarding, and shelled 
curn should be graded through hand or machine grader. Sizes 
should be separated, and the planter plates best suited to the 
size being planted should be planted. 

Plow Corn Ground in the Fall or Early Spring.® Fall 
plowing or early spring plowing, to a depth of 7 inches or 
more, is the best beginning for a good seed bed for corn. 
Frequently the gain in crop yiehls resulting from early and 
deep plowing in fall or early spring, as compared to late 
spring plowing, is sufficient to offset the entire cost of plowing. 
Moisture is retained, the seed bed settles firmly, and insects 
are largely controlled when land is plowed in the fall. 

3 Secure V. S. Department of Agriculture Farmery’ Bulletin 1562 for 
full dis<*u> 5 ion of farm practices under com-borer conditions. 


PLOW CORX GROUND IN FALL OR KARLV SPRING 
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Fall-plowed land should be allowed to go through the winter 
in the rough, that is, as turned. In this condition it catches 
and holds snow and absorbs rain. In the spring, as soon as 
it is in condition to be worked, fitting with disk or spring-tooth 
harrow should begin. Early spring plowing should be followed 

bv roller and harrow. 

% 

It is usual to plant corn after sod and to apply manure before 
plowing. Sod land is generally more easily prepared in the 
fall and early spring. The early plowing gives time for the 
thorough incorporation of the sod and manure with the soil. 
Corn planted on land prepared late in the spring is much 
more liable to injury from drought, insects, and weeds. 

AVhen it is necessary to plow late in the spring for corn, 
the ground should be very thoroughly rolled to compact firmly. 
The rolling should be followed by thorough and frequent 
disking and harrowing. 

Prepare the Seed Bed Thoroughly. The thorough prepa- 
ration of the seed bed for corn saves labor in later cultiva- 
tions and increases the yield. eeds can be most economi- 
cally controlled at this time, and a great saving is accomplished 
in the time and expense necessary’ to control weeds after 
the crop is planted. Harrowing or disking and using the rotar>' 
hoe before planting are much less costly methods of weed 
control than cultivating between the rows. Weeds are most 
effectively controlled if sprouting weed seeds are disturbed 
when the germinating sprout is “in the white ^ or when weed 
plants are exceedingly small. In times of high labor cost, 
thorough preparation before planting is an important step 

toward economy of production. 

A good seed bed for corn should be well settled at the 

bottom of the furrow slice, and at the surface should approach, 
as nearlv as possible, the condition known as garden tilth. 

When the seed bed is being fitted for corn, fall-plowed ground 
is usually fitted by being disked in early spring m the same 
direction as the furrows. After disking, the spike-tooth har- 
row, spring-tooth harrow, or rotary hoe is used at intervals of 
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a week or ten days until planting time. Final fitting iiei'ore 
planting is effectively made with the cultipacker. 

Spring plowing should be done as early as possible in the 
spring, and the furrow slices immediately comi:)acted by the 
cultipacker. After the cultipacker, the disk harrow is generally 
employed, and the ground is worked at intervals of several 
days to a week with the spike-tooth or spring-tooth harrow or 
rotary hoe. A cultipacking just before planting puts most soils 
in best condition for the drilling of the seed. 

Fertilize Properly — Manure and Acid Phosphate Usually 
Most Effective. Corn makes excellent use of manure. Appli- 
cations of 6 or 8 tons of manure before plowing or during 
preparation of the land result in a marked increase in yield. 
The use of acid phosphate, or a fertilizer high in phosphorus, 
in connection with manure, results in a further increase in the 
yield and noticeably hastens maturity. The application of 
200 or 300 pounds of acid phosphate, or of a commercial 
fertilizer high in phosphorus, is recommended. 

On light or badly run land, a complete fertilizer, such as a 
4^12-4 or a 2-12—4, carrying nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash, 
may give good returns. 

On muck soils, fertilizers high in potash and phosphorus 
are necessary for continued success with com. 

Best results are secured from fertilizer by applying broad- 
cast when fitting the seed bed. An amount of more than 150 
pounds per acre, drilled in the rows, may cause concentration 
of corn roots close under the hill, or injure sprouting seed; 
the crop is then left in poor condition to withstand period.'^ 
of drought. On light soil, when planting is late under dry con- 
ditions, the use of not more than half this amount may be 

advisable. Two or more methods of application are often used 
on some crops. 

Plant at the Best Time, Rate, and Depth, Corn is usu- 
ally planted about the middle of May in the greater part of 
the Com Belt. Planting time may begin in early May in the 
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lower part of the Corn Belt whereas, in the northern rorn- 
erowine regions, corn growers usually plant in late May or 
earlv June. 

to 



r.s.D.a. 


The date for planting corn as shown abo^'e varies with latitude and 
altitude. 

Planting fairly early in the season, if the seed bed is in good 
condition, generally gives the best results. 

The best time to plant corn varies also with individual 
seasons; hence, the •Id sisn of the Indians for a safe planting 
time, “when the leaves of the white oak are the size of sqiiir- 
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rels' ears/* can be taken as an excellent •^uide. Long years 
of observation have proved the dependability of this Indian 
sign. 

In the Corn Belt, corn is usually planted at the rate ui 3 
kernels per hill, in rows 3 feet 6 inches apart, by means of 
a check-row drill. In more northerly reaions, 4 kernels are 
planted per hill. Checking jKU’inits cultivation both ways, 
and controls weeds more effectively. If drilled in rows, corn 
is dropped ever\' 12 or 14 inches in rows 42 inches apart in 
the Corn Belt and 36 inches apart in northern regions. 

Corn for ensilage may be jilanted somewhat thicker, ker- 
nels being dropped every 9 or 10 inches in rows 38 or 42 inches 
apart. One bushel of seed corn will plant 6 to 8 acres. 

In parts of Kansas, Nebraska, and other dry, windy regions, 
corn is planted with the lister which opens small furrows 
to a depth of 5 or 6 inches, planting the kernels in rows 3 
feet 6 inches apart at the bottom of the furrows. 

In the Corn Belt and northern regions, corn is planted at 
depths varying from 1 to 2 inches. On well-worked loams, 2 
inches is the best depth. On heavy soils or on poorly drained 
soils, planting at 1 inch will give better results. 

Cultivate to Kill Weeds without Pruning Corn Roots. It 
is an excellent practice to harrow, immediately after plant- 
ing, with the spike-tooth harrow or weeder, or to use the 
rotarj" hoe. On heavy land it is safe to use a spike-tooth har- 
row, with teeth set slanting backward, until the corn appears 
above the ground. The weeder may bo employed until the 
com is 6 to 8 inches in height. The rotary hoe, used at 
intervals of 3 to 5 days until corn is 12 to 16 inches 
high, controls weeds ver\' effectively at the minimum cost. At 
least one cultivation to shallow depth is usually given after 
the rotary hoe is used until top growdh prevents though, on 

clean ground, rotary hoe cultivation alone is given with good 
results. 

The first cultivation with the corn cultivator where rotary 
hoe is not used may be made as soon as the com is so hieh 
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that the rows can be easily followed. This cultivation should 
be about 3 inches deep, with small shovels, close to the rows. 
The second cultivation should come 5 to 8 days later and 
should not be quite so deep; blade attachments should be used. 
Throwing dirt to the plants when making early cultivations 
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Higlier yields of com result when corn is grown in rotation after clover. 

covers and kills small weeds in the row. The subsequent culti- 
vations should be made at internals of 1 week to 10 days and 
should be shallow; blade attachments should be used and 
should not go to a depth of more than 2 inches. Care should 
be taken not to approach too near the corn plants, in later 
cultivations, to avoid injury through pruning feeding roots. It 
should be kept in mind that after a growth of 35 or 40 days, 
the roots of the com plant interlace between the rows and, 
closely approaching the surface, fill the space between the hills 
with a flense network of fine feeding roots. Cultivating deeper 
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than 2 or 3 inches, or too close to the plant, at this time will 
cut these important feeding roots and cause a decrease in vield. 

Two to four cultivations arc usual, depending on the season 
and condition of the seed bed; fewer will be needed if the seed 
bed was prepared with the rotary hoe, harrow, or wccflcr. 
Additional cultivations generally give a slight increase in yield, 
but too many cultivations may cost more than the increase in 
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This Nebraska Vocational AKriculture student cultivates his corn proj- 
ect with a tractor purchased from funds made by his project proftram. 

yield will justify. The number of cultivations necessary will 
depend on the season and the condition of the land. It is im- 
peratiA e that cultivation be sufficiently frerpicnt to control 
weed growth effectively. Land that has been thoroughly pre- 
pared before planting will require fewer cultivations than land 
not so well fitted. 

Cultivators carrying numerous small shovels or blades, fle- 
signed to accomplish thorough surface cultivation, have rap- 
idly displaced the old type of corn cultivators carrying larger 
and fewer shovels. 

Harvest when Properly Matured. Corn is ready for harvest 
when it is fully mature or when gro\Ai:h is checked by a heavy 
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TABLE 17 

pyyfrwr MM.M T M Sbovdio Rasuurs cnr Vjjuous 


(*'8oU Mature and TSBm^ for Com,** by M 



(“Corn Culture,” by Hutohiaon and Wolf, Ftivimd Afrlnirtmif Eif irfaiMrf 

StaHon, BvL 21A) 


No cultiTaUon, 
No cultivation, 
3 cultivations 
5 cultivations 


allowed to grow 
cut with hoe 
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frost. The ears are often husked from the standing stalks and 
thrown into a wagon driven along with the huskers; or the corn 
is cut and shocked and the ears husked later from the shock. 
Corn-harvesting machinery is wddely utilized to reduce labor. 

In northern states, 30 to 70 per cent of the crop is put 
into the silo. The best time to cut for ensilage is when the 
crop has practically matured but retains enough moisture to 
make succulent silage. 

Store in Well- Ventilated Cribs. At time of harvest, corn 
usually carries from 20 to 35 per cent of moisture. To dr\^ 
the com properly and to prevent molding, the crop should be 
stored in well-ventilated cribs. A good storage crib is built 
with walls of properly spaced siding, sufficiently narrow to 
give good ventilation. The cribs should be made narrow, 4 to 
6 feet at the bottom, and, if the com is exceedingly high in 
moisture, partitions should be constructed, an air space of 
6 inches or 1 foot to give ventilation through the center being 
left. Laying tile crosswise will also aid in ventilating. 

The cribs should be covered with a good roof, and protec- 
tion should be offered against the entry of mice and rats. Ex- 
cellent sheet-metal cribs are now in general use. 

Hog Off Com to Fatten Hogs Cheaply. The hogging off 
or pasturing off of standing corn is a common practice in the 
Cora Belt. It has been proved by numerous experiments that 
this method of harvesting corn is economical in saving labor 
if harvesting and of feeding, and also from the standpoint of 
:he gain in weight of the hogs being fattened. The manure 
produced is left directly on the ground, thus benefiting the land 
md preventing a waste of fertility. Corn may be pastured in 
he field with sheep in the same manner. 

One man can handle a larger acreage of corn and feed out 
nore hogs under this system than under any other. The hogs 
hould not be allowed to cover too much ground at one time. 
i good practice is to fence off the part of the field to be 
logged down, by use of a 3-foot woven wire fence, held by 
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anchor posts at either side of the field and supported by occa- 
sional posts or tied with binder twine to stalks of com. Hogs 
should be turned in when com is in the hard dough, or almost 
mature, stage. All or part of the field may be hogged down. 
From 2 to 8 acres should be fenced off at a time. W hen the 
area is cleaned upr^^tices should be moved to include an equal 

area of standing corn. 



Penn^yn-anio State College, Agricultural Extension Service 
The mechanical com busker greatly reduces labor costs m harvesting 


corn. 


Under average conditions, in com 3 delding 40 bushels, or 80 
baskets per acre, 4 to 6 hogs can be carried per acre. Heavier 
yields will carry more hogs. It will take 6 to 8 weeks for 4 tc 

6 hogs to clean up an acre of good corn. 

It is advisable to plant rape, rj-e, or soybeans ^th con 
which is to be hogged down. Bape should 1* planted at a. 
rate of 2 pounds per acre of Dwarf Essex Rape at the Iasi 
rmtivatiou and rye at the rate of 1 bushel per acre at 
last cultivation, mixture of the rape and ry e is often mon 
effective for late tall pasture than either seeded alone. R. 
and vetch . at the rate of 1 bushel of rye and 20 pounds of haw: 
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vetch, is another excellent seeding to be made with corn at 
the last cultivation. 

Drilling in 6 or 8 pounds of soybeans with the planter at- 
tachment or immediately after corn is planted furnishes addi- 
tional forage for hogs. 

Rye or barley can be grown separately to furnisli an early 
grain for hogging oft'. 

Making Ensilage. Dair^* and livestock section.s are marked 
by the presence of numerous silos for the storage of corn and 
other crops used for ensilage purposes. By the use of the silo, 
the growing of corn has been made dependable and profitable 
in many regions far north of the Corn Belt. In sections where 
the rainfall is too great for the profitable making of hay, the 
silo may be used. More feed can be stored in a given space, 
with less loss, in the silo than in any other way; corn can be 
harvested and fed more cheaply if a silo is used. Moreover, 
ensilage is easily fed and highly palatable; it keeps up the 
milk flow of dairy cows, and it is excellent in feeding cattle and 
sheep. The crops generally used for ensilage are corn, sun- 
flower, sorghum, peas and oats, soybeans, and sweet clover. Of 
these the principal crop is corn. 

Choose the Best Hybrid Variety for Ensilage, It is a mis- 
take to plant corn of exceedingly late-maturing varieties wliich 
fail to produce a well-developed ear. About one-third of the 
food value of corn is in the ear; hence the variety that pro- 
duces the most in food value must produce a good ear. A hy- 
brid variety, adapted to the locality, which produces highest 
grain 3 delds or a somewhat later-maturing liybrid variety which 
reaches the dented and glazed stage of kernel maturity sliould 
be used. Methods of planting and cultivating are much the 
same for ensilage as for grain. The planting may be made 
at a slightly heavier rate and not too deep. 

Harvest at Proper Stage of Maturity. The best time to har- 
vest for ensilage is when the grain has become glazed and the 
lower leaves of the stalks have turned brown, but before the 
plant has become too dry to make good ensilage. Immature 
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20Tn makes poor ensilage, since it is much lower in food value 
than the mature crop. If corn is allowed to become too ripe 
and dry, the digestibility is lessened, and it is more diflScult to 
make good ensilage without using a large amount of water. 
Frosted corn should be immediately put in the silo. Com 
dries quickly when frosted ; hence water should be used. 



V.fy.D.A. Ertenttion Service 


Com and alt'alt'a. le«i^deza, or clover furnish a balanced ration for the 
efficient fcetlinie of livestock. 

Corn is cut for the silo with a hars-esting machine or by 
hand. The use of the combined corn harvester and loader 
greatly reduces the cost of handling. Silage com is now often 
chopped in the field and blovsm into the silo. Com should be 
hauled to the cutter on low-wheeled wagons or on low-swung 

racks. 

Cut into Fine Pieces for Ensilage of Best Quality. When 
com or another crop is being run through the ensilage cutter, 
care should be taken not to mn it too fast, so that the pieces 
may be of small size. The cutter should be fed slowly and 
the pieces cut as near one-half inch in length as possible. The 
smaller pieces j'ack more tightly in the ^ilo. 
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Pach Firmly in Tight Silo to Avoid Air Spaces, Ensilage 
material as it comes from the cutter is elevated to the top of 
the silo by a blower and falls in a stream into the silo. One or 
two men should be kept inside the silo to distribute the ma- 
terial uniformly and to tramp it tightly. If silage distributors 
are part of the equipment, one man can handle the job, since 
the material can be placed anywhere in the silo and will pack 
without tramping. Tight packing prevents firefanging and 
spoilage. 

Add Water if Crop Is Hry or Frosted. If the corn becomes 
too dry in the field or is touched by frost, it is usually neces- 
sary to add water in the making of ensilage. The water may be 
added through the blower or it may be poured over the ensilage 
material as it is put in the silo. Enough should be used to 
dampen the material fully and to provide the right conditions 
for fermentation and keeping quality. It is easy to use too 
little, but it is very seldom that too much water is used. 

The pit or trench silo is being used extensively, particularly 
in regions of moderate or deficient rainfall. A trench is dug 
with plow and scraper or scoop on a gentle slope where drain- 
age is good. The trench should be 10 feet wide at the bot- 
tom, 8 feet deep, and 14 feet wide at top. The com, sorghum, 
or other material must be ensiled, harvested, cut at the proper 
stage, and packed tightly in the trench, which is then covered 
with damp straw or green hay and carefully packed and 
weighted with earth or stones. Ensilage stored in a well-con- 
structed pit silo was found by the Texas Experiment Station 
io be palatable and in good condition for feeding after 10 years, 
rhe economy and efficiency of the trench silo have greatly in- 
sreased its use in storing feed reserves. 

Some Points in Favor of Silage.^ Within the last forty years 
lilage has come into general use throughout the United States, 
specially in regions where the dairy industry has reached 
ts greatest development. Silage is universally recognized as 

^ Farmers^ Btdlelin 556. 
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a good and cheap feed for farm stock, particularly for cattle 
and sheep. There are several reasons for the popularity of 
silage. 

1. More feed can be stored in a given space in the form of silage 
than in the form of fodder or hav. 

2. There is a smaller loss of food material when a crop is made 
into silage than when cured as fodder or hay. 

3. Com silage is more efficient feed than com fodder. 

4. An acre of com can be placed in the silo at less cost than the 
cost of husking and shredding the same area. 

5. Crops can be put in the silo during weather that could not 
be utilized in the making of hay or curing fodder. 

6. More stock can be kept on a given area of land when silage 
is the basis of the ration. 

7. There is less waste in the feeding of silage than of fodder. 
Good silage properly fed is all consumed. 

S. Silage is veiy palatable. 

9. Silage, like other succulent feeds, has a beneficial effect upon 
the digestive organs, 

10. Silage is the cheapest and best form in which a succulent 
feed can be proAnded for winter use. 

Time to Cut Com for Ensiling, A study of Tables 18 and 
19 will show why com should be cut for the silo at the glazed 
and dented kernel stage and why immature com is poor feed. 

Sunfiou'ers for Ensilage, The use of sunflowers for ensilage 
is a well-established practice in regions just north of the areas 
where com gives satisfactory^ and dependable fields. In Mon- 
tana, northern Minnesota, northern Michigan, and Ontario the 
sunflower is now quite commonly planted for ensilage. 

Yields of 16 to 20 tons are common, and the Michigan sub- 
station, at Chatham in the Upper Peninsula, reports a yield of 

I 

26 tons per acre on 9 acres. 

The mammoth Russian variety is the most widely planted. 
The ground is prepared as for com, and the sunflower seed is 
planted in late May or June, in rows 36 inches apart, 8 to 12 
pounds of seed per acre. Cultivation is carried on as for 


com. 
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TABLE IS 


Chsuigai. Chas^ges 1>ubzng Growth of Corn Pi«amt 


Stage of Growth 


Yield per Acre 


Water 
Dry matter 
Ash 

Albnmiiiolds 
Grade fiber 


July 30, 
pounds 


Total yield I 18,045 


Fat 


16,426 

1,619 

138.91 
239.77 
51A19 

653.91 
72.20 


Silked 
Aug. 9, 
pounds 


25,745 


Milk 
Aug. 21, 
pounds 


32,600 


22,666 

3^078 

201.30 

436.76' 

872.93 

1,399.26 

167.75 


27,957 
4,643 
232.15 
■ 478:69 
1,261.97 

2,441.92 

228.90 


Glazed 
Sept. 7, 
pounds 


32,295 


25,093 

7,202 

302.48 

643.86 

1,755.85 

4,239.82 

259.99 


Ripe 
Sept. 23, 
pounds 


28,460 


20,542 

7,918 

364.23 

677.78 

1,734.04 

4,^.60 

314.34 


• Formers’ Bed. 656. 
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The crop should be harvested for the silo when the seed is 
forming and before there is great loss of leaves. 

Ordinary corn machinery' is used, and the crop is put in the 
silo in a similar manner. 

Sunflowers are sometimes mixed with com for ensilage pur- 
poses. in the proportion of 6 pounds of com to 6 pounds of sun- 
flower seed per acre. 



U.P. Exp, Sta., Michigan 


Sunflowers for ensilage and root crops provide succulent winter feed in 
regions too far north for dependable com crops. 

Sunflower ensilage gives satisfactory’ feeding results; the 
^lichigan Experiment Station reports sunflower silage to be 
90 per cent as effective in maintaining the milk flow of dairy 
cows on test as high-grade corn silage. 

Other Crops for Ensilage. Peas and oats make excellent en- 
silage in northern regions. One and one-half bushels of peas 
and bushels of oats per acre are drilled or broadcast in 
early spring. When the peas begin to fill, the crop is cut for 
The silo. A mower with peavine lifting attachment is used for 

this purpose. 
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The ensilage should be cut into pieces 1 or 2 inches long. 
A 6-ton yield is considered good. 

Alfalfa, sweet clover, clover, and soybeans can be made into 
good ensilage, if they are packed tightly. Ensilage from alfalfa 
and soybeans putrifies rapidly during hot weather. .Sprayinc 
60 pounds of molasses per ton of green alfalfa, as it is put in 
the silo, preseiwes the ensilage and provides high-quality feed 
according to experiments at the ^\■isconsin Experiment .Station. 

These crops are not so desirable as corn: but the silo can be 
used during seasons that prevent hay making. 

Mixing soybeans with com for ensilage, in the proportion of 
4 to 6 quarts of soybeans to 4 to 6 quarts of com per acre, ha.s 
become a common practice. Somewhat lieavier vields are se- 
cured, and the soybeans add to the feeding value of the en- 
silage. 

See Chapter XXIII, “Growing Soybeans and Cowpeas.*' 

Eye and oats, when they are cut in the milk, can be put in 
the silo If firmly packed. Mi.xing with clover or alfalfa give< 

ensUage of better quality. The hollow stems of the grain 
plants carrj- air and induce spoilage. 

Sorghum makes excellent ensilage and is considered next to 

com m value for this purpose. See Chapter XXII, ".'^orf^hum 
Growing.” 

Hay grasses cut green are now being used successfullv for 
ensilage in eastern dairj" regions. 

Growing Popcorn. Popcorn has long been a fireside favorite 
on wmter nights, but with the invention of the mechanical 
com-popping machines, which are familiar sights in railwav 
waiting rooms and wherever crowds pass bv, the growing of 

popcorn has passed from the family garden stage, and popcorn 
has taken rank as a field crop of importance. 

The old varieties of popcorn are being replaced bv hvbrid* 
some of which increase yields more than 50 per cent \tten- 
tion has been given in breeding work to the production of pop- 
corn varieties which have a greater volume when popped, are 
e ter flavored, and have greater tenderness. One of the profit- 
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able hybrid popcorns is Purdue Xo. 38 produced by the Indiana 
Experiment Station. Other valuable hybrids, such as the 
South American hybrids and the K 4 of the Kansas Experiment 
Station, are now available. 

The ordinary methods of growing corn are used in general 
in popcorn growing. Great care should be expended in careful 
seed-bed preparation. The use of manure and 250 pounds of 
acid phosphate per acre increases yields, hastens the crop to 
maturity, and gives a more mature and hence better popping 
corn. Popcorn should be planted in rows 36 inches apart when 
the ground is well warmed; clean cultivation is necessar>". It 
should be harvested when it is mature, and it must be dried 
thoroughly, either in crates or spread out thinly on the barn 
floor. Cribs with narrow partitions, with air spaces between, 
are used by large growers. 

Growing Sweet Com. The early Golden Bantam sweet 
corn has become a leading favorite for table use, although the 
Country Gentleman is still highly esteemed later in the season, 
ytj^nv prefer to plant Golden Bantam at t\\o-week intervals 
until early July. Recently hybrid sweet corns developed from 
strains of Golden Bantam and other varieties have rapidly 
replaced common mass selection varieties for truck and canning 
crop use- The Purdue Hybrid Golden Cross Bantam, the Nor- 
cross of Minnesota, and the Seneca of New York are among 

the leading hybrid varieties of sweet com. 

The widespread home-garden program of W orld M ars I and 
II educated manv to the superior qualities of the Golden Ban- 
tam. particularly the Golden Cross Bantam, and the strong 
market prejudice in favor of white sweet com no longer pre- 

vails. , , 1 4 .* 

Sweet com will repay extra expense m seed-bed preparation 

and fertilizing. A manured sod, fall-plowed, is an excellent 

foundation for a good crop. , . j 

When the seed bed is being fitted or the corn is being planted 

on manured ground, *200 or 300 pounds of acid phosphate 

should be used; 400 pounds or more of complete fertihzer, such 
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as a 4-12—6, should be used on less fertile ground. Sweet corn 
should be planted in rows 36 inolies apart, kernels S to 10 
inches apart. It should be harvested when the silk turns brown 
and kernels are in the milk. 

General Information 

Origin and History of Corn.^ The corn crop is American in 
origin, and became knowm to white men when Columbus found 
the Indians growing mahiz. 

It is probable that com originated in Peru and spread to 
Mexico and northward. Gama grass and Teosinte. corn-like 
grasses of southern ^lexico, may have entered into the ancestrv 
of the com plant. 

When the colonists first settled in this countrv. thev rcadilv 

* V « 

learned from the Indians how to plant, cultivate, and harvest 
the corn crop. Com became the most important crop of the 
early settlers, and it is doubtful if the first attempts at coloni- 
zation could have succeeded without it. 

'The Types or Groups' of Gorn T arieties. !Most com growers 

^ . gro^\’n dent com of the Corn 
Belt, with the shorter-seasoned flint corn, and with popcorn 
and sweet com. The primitive pod com and the flour corn 
of the Southwest and ^Mexico are less familiar t^^pes. These 
typ>es \ ar\’ greatly in adaptation and kernel characteristics. 

and, with the exception of pod com, are used for various 
purposes. 

Dent corn constitutes 90 per cent of our com crop. It is 
characterized by hard-sided kernels which are dented at the 
top or crown because the softer center shrinks at maturity. 

Flint com has a hard, smoothly rounded crown and hard- 
sided kernel. The ears are longer and more slender, and it is 

®For a complete account, read: Com and Corn Groicing, bv H A 
Wa^ce and E. N. Bressman; "The Com Crop.’^ Separate No. 872. IVar- 
6oo* of the 1. S. Department of Agriculture, 1921; Beginnings of Ag- 
nculture in America, by L^'man Carrier. 
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grown chiefly in regions of short seasons. Com meal made 
from flint com is highly esteemed. 

Popcorn is small kemeled and small eared. The kernels are 
hard and ^dtreous throughout. When heated, popcorn explodes 
into a fluffy mass. 

Sweet com is characterized by the high percentage of sugar 
in its endosperm or kernel material. The mature kernels are 



The types of com. From left to right: dent com, flint com. flowr com, 
pod com, sweet com, popcorn. 

shriveled and translucent. It is used in the green state as a 
vegetable and for canning. 

Pod com has each kernel enveloped in a husk with a large 
husk covering the entire ear. It has little economic impor- 
tance and may represent a primitive type of com. 

Flour com, or soft com, has soft, starchy kernels. It is 
gro\^-Il bv tlie Indians of our Southwest and Mexico. The ker- 
nels are easily ground into flour by primitive methods. 

The flour-com varieties are best adapted to planting under 

the hot, dry conditions of the Southwest. 

Importance and Uses of Com in the United States Corn is 

the most important crop produced m the United Sta^. 
Though unknown to the world before the discovery of America, 
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it rivals wheat as the most important cereal of the world. The 
welfare of a multitude of people is affected by the annual fluc- 
tuations in the success of the com crop. 

Com furnishes the basis for our great livestock-feeding in- 
dustries. A corn country is invariably a good hog and cattle 
countr}'. Corn silage and com feeds have made possible great 
dairy development. 

For human consumption, corn has always been important in 
America. Corn bread, cora-meal mush, cornstarch puddings, 
sweet corn, and popcorn are familiar foods. 

The manufacture of corn products has developed into an in- 
dustr}’ of immense magnitude. Cornstarch, glucose, and corn 
sugar are made from the starchy part of the kernel. The germ 
furnishes corn oil, which is used as a salad oil and for making 
paints and varnishes and synthetic rubber. The germ also 
furnishes a high-protein dairy feed. More uses are constantly 
being found for this valuable product. 

Cora became our greatest war crop during World War II. 
Alcohol made chiefly from corn was used in the manufacture 
of sATithetic rubber, explosives, plastics, and high-octane gas 
for aircraft. 

Modem Corn-Breeding Methods. The latest and most prom- 
ising method of corn breeding developed by plant breeders of 
the L nited States Department of Agriculture and at leading 
experiment stations consists of the self-pollination of a number 
of com plants for a number of seasons: the resulting progeny 
is tested in an ear-row test, and the most desirable strains are 
recombined to secure high yield, proper adaptation, and other 
desirable qualities. 

The first generation crosses of such strains of selected selfed 
plants frequently give remarkable results. Yields far in excess 
of the parent strains are obtained, but the yields fall below 
the first generation cross in the second and following genera- 
tions. Only first generation crosses give high yields. 

The desirable lines of parentage, two or four or more, must 
be increased separately in isolated fields and brought together. 
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after increase, in another isolated increase Reid. When rows 
planted to one selfed or pure-line strain, alternated or inter- 
mingled with one or more pure-line strains, are detasseled, 
crossing is assured. Seed from the detasseled row carries the 
high-yielding ability that is desired. 

The crossings of the selected parents must be made annually 
from properly guarded increases of the selected selfed parent 
lines that are known to nick properly. Such intensified breed- 
ing work is now done by experiment station plant breeders 
and by the plant breeders of hybrid seed-com companies in a 
number of states. 

TABLE 20 


Comparative Acre Yibuos of Sheuubd Corn op the 1>oitbi.b Cross, 
Leaming, and of Five Hioh-Yieuding VABrETiss at Mouirr 

Carmel, Conn., 1918-1922 

From U.S.D^., Bui. 1489, “Corn Breeding,” by F. D. Richey. 
(Data from Jones M an^lsdorf , Bui. 43, p. 161.) 


Acre Yields of Shelled Com, Bushels 


DesignaUon of Variety 


1918 1919 


Luce’s Favorite 
Webber 
Northern white 
Century 


96 ' 
• • < 
81 
84 
68 


Burr-Learning (double croes) |ll6 I 88 


54 

79 

62 

75 

51 


AvBngB of five vanctis | 82*3^| fi4.2 


1920 


55 


51 

38 

57 

32 

55 


46.6 


1921 


95 


85 

81 

73 

87 

77 


80.6 


1922 


63 


48 
SO 

49 

• » « ' 
67 » 


53.5t 


03.4 


66.8 

€ 2.0 

64.4 

69.5 

63.6 


65.4 


• The high est yielding of the commercial 

with an asterisk. 

t Average of four varieties only. 


varieties in each year is marked 
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Watch Out for the European Corn Borer, a ^Tenace to the 
Com Crop. The European corn borer is one of the most unde- 
sirable aliens that has ever come to this country. It is a first- 
class destroyer of corn, sorghum, broom corn, and a number 
of other plants having fleshy roots or stalks, such as celery, 
bean, sunflower, and rhubarb. "Worst of all, it will feerl when 
forced to do so on a long list of less important crops and on 
many weeds, notably the smart weeds \ Polygonum \ . Tlie 
insect was first noticed in this country in 1917, wlien it ap- 
peared in the vicinity of Boston; since then it has appeared 
in Xew York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan, as well as in Ontario, Canada. Tlic insect is so well 
established at this time that we must forego all hope of ever 
exterminating it. 

In com the larvae tunnel through the stalks anri the ears, 
and even bore into roots, tassels, and leaf ribs. The presence 
of the pest is often revealed by tlie breaking over of the tassel, 
which has been weakened by the tunneling of larvae. Other 
larvae bore into the growing ears, and all parts of grain and 
cob are utilized for food. 

Similarly, other plants are pierced by tunnels, and such 
plants serve as distributors of individuals to new localities 
when they are carried from place to place. The carrying of 
cut flowers, such as dahlia, chrysanthemum, and gladiolus, 
or of plants such as chard, beans, celery-, beets, spinach, from' 
an infested district to one in which the pest is not already 
established is to be discouraged. The injury to corn may vary 
from a slight one to a total loss. 

The com borer passes the winter as a full-grown larva or 
■worm about an inch long in a tunnel burrowed in the plant 
on which it is working. Here it rests until about the middle 
or last of IMay, when an exit hole is prepared ; a flimsy cocoon 
is spun in which the change to a pupa takes place. During 
June the adult moth, capable of flying a distance of many 
miles, emerges from the cocoon. Eggs are placed in groups of 
lo or 20 on the leaves or the stems of plants; some females 
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produce over 1000 eggs each. From these eggs come the lar\’ae 
which do all the damage. Sometimes one generation and a 
partial second is produced in a season, at other times two gen- 
erations. 

The spread of the com borer seems to be considerably ar- 
rested by the practice of low cutting. Com cut low and placed 





TviiTung under cornstalks in Michigan to control the com borer. 

in the silo supplies the minimum of stubble for the larvae 
during the winter. 

The principal measure which promises control of this pest 
is the destruction of remnants of corn plants, sorghum, broom 
corn, and wec<ls, the most important of which is smart weed. 
Cornstalks not used by the first of June should be disposed of; 
refuse from canning factories and broom factories, and garbage 
containing any fleshy stems or parts of plants should be de- 
stroyed. The fall plowing of stubble in infested fields and the 
rolling of such stubble fields pre\'ious to plowing are helpful. 
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because they make it possible to bury plant part< more evenly 
and deeply. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the pest, sec Fanners' 
Bulletin 1294, U. S. Department of Agriculture, by D. J. (’af- 
frev and L. H. Worthley. both of tlic U. S. Bureau of Ento- 
mology'. Recent experiments at the Iowa and Illinois experi- 
ment stations have sho^sm that dusting the corn plant in July 
and early August with 3 per cent DDT dust is effective in the 
reduction of corn borer damage. 

Control Corn Smut by Rotation:'' Corn smut is a fungus 
disease related to, but entirely distinct from, the smut diseases 
of other crop plants, such as wheat, oats, and barley. The 
smut affects the corn at almost any growing part, the stem, the 
leaf, the ear, the husk, the silk, or the tassel, and produces a 
swelling which is at first white and then becomes greenish 
black. The attack of corn smut may come at any time of the 
season when com is growing, the newly formed tender parts be- 
ing most subject to it. 

Typically, the corn-smut fungus lives during the winter in 
the old stalks in the field. These live infectious spores are 
blown in the spring by tlic wind to young corn. A close exami- 
nation of corn about a foot high will reveal a plant here and 
there ■with whitish overgrowths, the so-called smut boils. Only 
a few of these are formed, but they mature their spores and 
furnish the source of later infections. Over and over again 
the process is repeated until the corn shows in the fall a liberal 
amount of this wasting disease. 

The control measures for corn smut depend on the nature 
of the smut's life history. Since infection takes place through- 
out the season, this disease cannot be prevented, as is oat 
smut or wheat stinking smut, by seed treatment. In short, any 
recommendation to dip seed for control of corn smut is un- 
warranted. 

Since the source of smut in early summer is largely the old 

®Dr. G. H. Coous, Michigan Experiment Station. 
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smutted stalks of last yearns crop, the planting of com to follow 
com augments most seriously the amount of smut infection. 

With a crop grown intensively, such as sweet com or special 
lots of seed corn, rogueing of smutted plants early in the sea- 
son is advisable. This practice and rotation will prevent loss. 
With com as a field crop, the pulling and the destro>dng by 
fire of any smutted or deformed plants seen during cultivation 
are advisable. Further eradication of early infections by field 
inspection may not be practical. In any event com must be 
har\’ested early in the season before the smut growth gets 
powderj". 

Farmers, therefore, must not rely on seed treatment for com. 
Instead they must consider rotation of crops their best ally in 
the battle with a wasting plant disease. The hope of the future 
lies in the securing of smut-resistant hybrids. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1. One of the outstanding developments in com growing is the use 
of hybrid strains of seed. Secure from the state agriculture college 
or experiment station, the available information concerning the locally 
adapted strains of hybrid com. Make plans to test the value of hybrid 
strains on home fanns. 

2. Visit the experiment station or agricultural college and have 
the men engaged in corn-breeding work explain the methods of obtain- 
ing strains of hybrid com. 

3. Make detailed plans for the improvement of com production on 
home farms. Analyze the whole procedure and decide on improve- 
ments which may be made. 

4. Investigate the possibilities of producing hybrid com for seed 
purposes. Such plans may be carried out in cooperation with the state 
seed-improvement association or some such agency working in close co- 
operation with the state college of agriculture. 

5. Arrange for trips to fields in which hybrid com is growing side 
by side with open-pollinated varieties. Under such conditions it is 
possible to compare the characteristics of the two t>T>es of com. Often 

many differences may be readily obsened, 

6. Study the monthly prices of com over a period of years m order 

to learn the seasonal price trends and also the effect of com supplies 
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upon prices. Examine the relationsliip between the price of hogs and 
the price of com. 

7. Study the use of com as a feed for various types of livestock to 
learn what protein concentrates must be used with com to provide 
balanced rations. 

8. Make a study of the market grades of com. 
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Wheat is the great bread grain of the world. 


Wheat is the chief source of the world’s bread supply. The 
large consumption of wheat in the United States assures the 
nation that the wheat crop will always be a leading crop in 
regions to which it is adapted. The United States and Canada 
have in the past ranked as leading exporters and can produce 
a very large excess above American needs. Although foreign 
demand was once the primary factor in determining the price 
received for American-grown wheat, the wheat crop as a whole 


is produced mainly for American consumption. During World 
War II, American wheat production was increased to provide 


om 


allies with needed supplies, and during the first years 



peace American wheat acreage was expanded to record pro- 
portions to aid in preventing starv ation on a world-wide scale. 

The growers who make the most out of wheat, year in and 
year out, are those who produce the best quality for the mar- 
ket at the lowest cost per bushel. The following practices 


characterize the methods of the best wheat growers: 


1. Choose the highest-j-ielding variety of best market quahty. 

2. Prepare a firm, finely surfaced seed bed. 

3. Fan seed wheat thoroughly and treat to prevent smuts. 

4. Plant wheat at the right time and depth. 

5. Use fertilizers that pay a profit. 

6. Harvest when chaff and straw are ydlow and the seed is m 
tough-dough stage. 

7. Grow wheat in a weU-planned rotation. 

8. Cooperate in adjusting acreage to market demands. 
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Choose the Highest-Yielding Variety of Best Market 
Quality. Wheat varieties differ greatly in adaptation and 
yielding ability. The right tyjie of wheat must be grown in 
kch wheat-growing region, and of this type the liisthest- 
vielding strain or variety should be adopted. Improved liigh- 
vielding varieties, developed chiefly by experiment station 
plant breeders, are available in practically all wheat states. 
These varieties have a marked advantage over ordinary, unim- 
proved varieties, although the latter are still commonly grown 
by a great number of wheat growers. Examples of improved 
wheat varieties are the Kanred of Kansas, Pawnee of Nebraska, 
Minturki of Minnesota. Fulhio of Ohio. lobred of Iowa lall 
winter wheats) ; and the Thatcher and Marquis, leariing spring 
wheat varieties in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and 


Iowa. 

Prepare Firm, Finely Surfaced Seed Bed. Wheat does best 
when planted on a firm, well-worked seed bed carrying suffi- 
cient moisture for rapid germination. Early preparation and 
thorough cultivation will put land in such condition. If winter 
wheat follows oats or barley, the stubble ground should be 
plowed as soon as possible after they are harvested. Disking 
as soon as oats or barley are harvested will prevent the loss 
of much moisture, and a better job of plowing can be done, 
For wheat the plowing is at an ordinary' depth, .5 or 6 inches, 
Then the cultipacker or roller is used to pack furrow slice; the 
land must be disked or harrowed frequently. In regions where 
winter wheat follows com, beans, or other cultivated crop, a 
thorough disking as soon as the crop is harvested will prepare 
a satisfactory seed bed. Spring wheat does best on fall-jilowee] 
land, or land plowed and fitted as early as possible in the 


spring. 

Four to six weeks or more are usually required to put lane 
in the best condition to receive the winter wheat crop, il 
plowing is necessary'. If less time is offered, more attentior 
should be paid to compacting firmly' with the cultipacker oi 
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TABLE 21 

Effect on Yiexj> op Wheat of Diffebent Methodb of Pbxpabiho 

the Ground, Manhattan, Kansas 

(From Bulletin 248, “Wheat Production in Kansas,” by S. C. amA 

R. 1. Throckmorton.) 

Yield per Acrci 
Average for 
10 Year^ 
1911 to 1930, 


Method of Preparing the Ground Buehds 

Double disked at seeding time; no other treatment 7.8 

Plowed September 15; 3 inches deep 12.3 

Double di^ed July 15; plowed September 15, 7 inches deep 17.4 

Double disked July 15; plowed August 15, 7 inches deep 17.8 

Listed July 15; ridges worked down 18.0 

Listed July 15; ridges split August 15 18.3 

Plowed July 15; 7 inches deep 20.7 

Plowed August 15; 7 inches deep 19, 1 

Plowed August 15, 7 inches deep; not worked until Septem- 
ber 15 16.8 

Plowed September 15; 7 inches deep 11.7 

Plowed July 15; 3 inches deep 15.0 


roller, and the frequency of disking or harrowing should be 
increased. 

Fan Seed Wheat Thoroughly and Treat to Prevent Smut. 
Seed wheat should be thoroughly fanned in a good fanning 
mill to remove weed seeds, smut balls, cracked kernels, shriv- 
eled kernels, dirt, and so forth. Weed seeds such as chess, 
cockle, and kinghead can be almost entirely removed by a 
thorough fanning. Seed wheat containing garlk, wild onion, 
or other weed seed which cannot be easily removed should not 
be planted. If kernels affected with bunt and stinking smut 
are removed, a much more effective treatment with formalde- 
hyde can be given. 

Stinking smut or hunt is controlled by treating with copper 
carbonate, formaldehyde, or ceresan. (Note Chapter XV.) 
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The hot~y:(iter treatment is used u'here loose sjyiut causes 
serious loss, i Treatment given in Chapter XV.) 

Plant Wheat at the Right Time and Depth. Winter wheat 
should be planted late enough to avoid the Hessian fly and 
early enough to develop a good top gruwtli. The planting date 
varies with the locality. In central Indiana and Illinois it 
should be planted from September 25 to October 5: in central 
Michigan, from September 15 to 20. If the planting is done 
at the right time. Hessian fly damage can be effectively con- 
trolled. Early plantings are much more likely to be affected 
by the fly than late plantings. When farmers continue, over 
a period of years, to plant wheat too early, serious fly damage 
may result. Such a condition can be controlled by planting 
at flv-free dates. 

Spring wheat should be planted as early as possible in the 
spring. Earlier plantings, as a rule, make a better start and 
have a longer period for favorable growth before the unfavor- 
able weather of mid- and late summer. As a rule, 6 pecks to 
2 bushels of winter wheat are planted per acre in the Corn 
Belt and Xorthern and Eastern States. In tlie N'orthwest 2 
to 4 pecks are sufScient; the lighter rate may be used for early 
plantings when the seed bed carries sufficient moisture. If 
winter wheat is planted at a late date, so that tillering is re- 
tarded, 9 or 10 pecks will give better results. Spring wheat 
should be planted at the rate of 6 or 7 pecks per acre. AVheat 
should be planted at a depth of 1 to 2 inches. Care should 
be taken not to allow the drill to run too deep. Drilling gives 
better yields than broadcasting. 

The rate of planting winter wheat necessarily varies with 
the date and ^ith moisture and tilth conditions of the .^eed bed. 
Generally speaking, the earlier the seeding the lighter should 
be the rate. Table 22 gives the averages of yields from six 
rates during four years. 

Use Fertilizers that Pay a Profit. In the preparation of 
wheat land, an application of manure at the rate of 4 or 6 tons 
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TABLE 22 



ELA6E OF All Dates and Depths of Seeding bt Rates 


{Idaho Bulletin 145) 



Rate of Seeding in Poue 

ids * 

Year 

25 

35 

50 

GO 

65 

70 


Yield in Bushels per Acre 

1921 

26.7 

29.4 

30.0 

30.3 

30.3 

30.0 

1922 

18.3 

22.0 

25.1 

25.6 

24.4 

24.1 

1923 

25.5 

29.3 

36.3 

33.3 

34.3 

34.4 

1924 

13.9 

15.5 

14.9 

15.4 

15.4 

15.3 

Average 

21.1 

24.0 

26-5 

26.5 

26.1 

25.9 


Seed 


made. 


per acre will greatly benefit the crop, for not only is plant food 
supplied, but also the water-holding capacity of the soil is 
greatly increased. It is unwise, however, to manure land 
which is high in organic matter before planting wheat. Ma- 
nure or straw, used as a light top dressing in the fall or early 
winter, is very effective in preventing winter killing and in 
giving wheat a good start in the spring. Clover, seeded with 
wheat, is also benefited. 

Manure is deficient in phosphorus, and the benefits secured 
from manure will be greatly increased if it is reinforced with 
acid phosphate or rock phosphate. Phosphate is the most 
effective mineral that can be applied to wheat in most wheat- 
growing regions. The average wheat soil of the Com Belt and 
Northern States is deficient in phosphorus, and wheat draws 
heavilv on this element in developing good grain yields. The 
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application of phosphatic fertilizer hasten? maturity and in- 
creases yield. The usual application is 200 to 300 pounds nf 
acid phosphate, applied at the time of seeding wheat, or. if 
phosphorus is applied in the form of rock j^huspliate or floats. 
SOO to 1500 pounds per acre should he used once every four 

years. 

Commercial fertilizers are effective on soils of less than aver- 
age fertility. On such land, 250 to 300 j)ounds of a com- 
plete fertilizer, such as a 4-12—1, may be used to good advan- 
tage. 

Harvest Wheat when the Chaff and Straw Are Yellow and 
the Seed Is in the Tough-Dough Stage. It is of great impor- 
tance that wheat be harvested at the right time, in order to 
secure wheat of the best milling quality and to prevent h.iss 
from overripeness. Wheat is ready to liarvest when the kernel 
is in the hard-dough stage and the chaff and straw take on a 
yellow or golden color. At this time the kernel may be easily 
dented by the finger nail, but resists crushing in the fingers. 

Under the conditions of the Northern Corn Belt and Eastern 
regions, wheat is generally harvested by cutting at this stage 
with the binder and stacking the sheaves in well-capped 
shocks. AVhen the season is favorable and threshing service 
is certain, the crop may be threshed from the field. Many 
careful farmers, particularly seed-wheat growers, find it profit- 
able to cure in the field for several days, stack in tlie mow or 
stack, and thresh after several weeks or more from the m(»w 
or stack. 

The following practices aid in the maintenance of fertility: 
straw is used for bedding and is returned to the land as ma- 
nure; straw is allowed to remain on the ground tfor example, 
when a combine is used): straw is used as lop dressing. The 
burning of straw or stubble leads to soil depletion. 

Large combines have been generally used in the West and 
Northwest for many years, but recently small combines liave 
become common where large acreages of small grains are 
grown on farms in the Corn Belt, the lower part of the N<trth- 
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TABLE 23 

The Effect of Applicatiojcs of Straw and of Burning Stubble on 

Yield of Wheat, Manhattan, Kansas 

(From Kansas Bulletin 248) 

Average Yield per Acre 

Xo straw applied Straw applied 


Stubble Stubble Before After 

not burned, burned, plowing, plowing, 

bushels bushels bushels bu^els 



em States, and as far east as Pennsylvania. When a combine 
is used, wheat is allowed to reach full maturity. The com- 
bine deposits the straw on the land, and straw needed for 
bedding must be raked and hauled to the mow or stack. 

Grow Wheat in a Well-Planned Rotation. For continued 
profitable production' it is essential that the wheat crop be 

gro'wn in a well-planned rotation. 

In regions where clover, alfalfa, sweet clover, and timothy 

thrive, seedings of these crops are effective if they are planted 
as companion crops, either in the spring on winter wheat, or 
seeding at the time of planting spring wheat. 

In the Com Belt the following rotations are usual: 

A. (1st year) com, (2nd year) oats, (3rd year) wheat, (4th 
vear) clover. 

B. (1st >-ear) com, (2nd year) oats, (3rd year) wheat, (4th year) 

clo^'er and timothy, (5th year) timothy. 

C. (Ist year) com, (2nd year) wheat, (3rd >*ear) clover or sweet 

clover. 
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D. (1st year) corn, (2n<i year) wheat, (3nl year) clover and 
timothy, (4th year) timothy. 

E. (1st year) com, (2nd year) wheat, (3rd, 4th, and 5th years) 
alfalfa. 

In the Northern States and the nortliern part of the Corn 
Belt, where corn is harvested too late to allow for the proper 
fitting of the ground for planting winter wheat, oats or barley 
or spring wheat usually follow corn in the following rotations: 

A. (1st year) corn, (2nd year) oat.«, }>arley, or spring wheat, 
(3rd year) wheat, (4th year) clover or sweet clover. 

B. (1st year) corn, (2nd year) oats, barley, or spring wheat, 
(3rd year) alfalfa, (4th year) alfalfa, (5th yeari alfalfa. 

C. (1st year) corn, (2nd year) oats, barley, or spring wheat, 
(3rd year) clover or sweet clover, (4th year) beans, (5th 
year) wheat, ((3th ye:tr) clover or sweet clover. 


WHEAT AND CORN YIELDS IMPROVE 

AFTER LEGUMES 




SOYBCAMS TuftNco imoen 


SOYBEANS CUT FOR MAY 


NO (.ECUMES 


a/‘/ey^ C/ov^e.r 


CR i »'*sow aovEn tumvco 




CLOVE R CUT FOR KAY 


NO (.E GUMES 




A. A. A 


^^heat must be grown in rotation to maintain yield, control insects, 
and reduce losses Irom di.sease. The legumes charge soil with organic 
matter ^nd increase \'ields'of succeeding crops of wheat and com. 
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Wheat gives greatest yields in rotations including alfalfa, 
iweet clover, or clover as compared to rotations including tim- 
Dthy. (Note Chapter XI, “Growing Crops in Rotation.”) 

Table 24 gives a comparison of yields of wheat in various 
'otations and grown continuously. Note the high yields se- 
cured in the alfalfa rotation. 

TABLE 24 * 

Effect of Rotation on the Yield of Wheat at the Agricultural 

Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kansas 


A'ield in Bushels per Acre 
Average, 1913 to 1923 


Preparation of the Ground 

Grown in 
rotation 
with corn 
and oats 

Growm 

^v-ithout 

rotation 

Difference 
in favor 
of rotation 

Plowed Julj’ 15, 3 inches deep 

26.8 

15.0 

11.8 

Plowed July 15, 7 inches deep 

26-7 

19.0 

7.7 

Plowed .August 15, 7 inches deep 

23.2 

17.0 

6.2 

Plowed September 15, 3 inches deep 

17.0 

11.4 

5.6 


Effect of Rotation on the Yield of Wheat in Eastern Kansas 


Rotation 

Average Yield per 
Acre for 17 Years, 
Bushels 

5ixteen-year rotation: alfalfa, corn, and wheat 
Three-year rotation: corn, cowpeas, and wheat 

WTieat everv' vear 

* * 

19.5 

17-0 

14.9 


• From Bulletin 248, Kansas Experiment Station. 
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Additional Information 

Origin and History of ^yhcat. Tlie origin of wlieat and its 
use by man antedates our earliest recorded history. A primi- 
tive tj'pe of wheat is found in the remains of the Lake Dwellers 
of Switzerland, who cultivated it in the Stone Age. Wheat, 
very similar to varieties grown today, has been removed from 
the most ancient tombs of the EgyjHians. The chief histori- 
cal development of wheat is the increase in the use of the most 
desirable types and the development by all civilized peoples 
of varieties of superior yield and quality for various uses and 
adaptations. 

Importance of Wheat, Wheat is tlie leading bread grain of 
civilized peoples. A wheat famine is the greatest food calamity 
that can befall a people. Under normal conditions, Russia 
leads in wheat production, with the United States second, and 
India, France, the territory formerly included in Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, and Canada in the order given. 

The groups of the wheat family cultivated for human use 
are; common wheat, club wheat, poulard wheat, Durum wheat, 
emmer, spelt, Polish wheat, and Einkorn. 

Einkom or one-kernel wheat is the most primitive type. It 
is grown to a limited extent in the mountainous regions of 
Switzerland and is used chiefly for feeding livestock. The 
wheat found in the Swiss Lake Dw’ellings, wiiich belong to the 
Stone Age, resembles Einkorn. 

Spelt is an ancient type of wheat which was of great impor- 
tance as a food grain in the time of the Roman Einjure. It is 
growm today in Eastern Europe for human and animal food, 
and, to a slight extent, in this country. Spelt is very hardy 
and will thrive under severe conditions of drought. The ker- 
nels are retained in the chaff after threshing. 

Emmer resembles spelt, but the heads are more compact. It 
is extensively growm in Russia for human consumption and for 
livestock feeding. White emmer, erroneously called speltz, 
quite frequentlj^ grown in the United States for livestock and 
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poultry feeding, gives fairly good results under adverse soil 
conditions, such as poorly prepared seed beds, wet soils, and 
droughty soils. The grain remains in the chaff when threshed. 

Poulard wheat has unusually large club heads. It is grown 
in the hot, dry regions bordering the ^lediterranean Sea and 
the Black Sea. This wheat is a macaroni wheat and is not 
grown in the United States. 



Country elevators in North Dakota. Fanners deliver wheat to these 
elevators for shipment to terminal elevators at Minneapolis. Duluth, 
Superior, and other major wheat-marketing centers. 


Polish wheat is grown in the Black Sea region. It has nn- 
usuallv long, hard, clear amber kernels and is used for making 
macaroni. This wheat is little grown in the United States. 

Durum, a macaroni wheat, has exceedingly hard, amber-like 
kernels which are very high in gluten. This wheat is used 
chicflv in making macaroni. It is important in Alediterranean 
and South Russian wheat-growing regions and during the past 
sixty years has assumed so much importance in the L nited 
States that it occupies 5 to 7 per cent of our wheat acreage. 
Durum wheat is particularly adapted to regions that have too 
little rainfall for successful production of the common wheats. 
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Chib wheats are grown so extensively in our Pacific Xonh- 
west that they occupy 5 to 7 per cent of our wheat acreage. 
They are classed as soft wheats and are used in making bread 
flour when blended with harder wheat. They make excellent 
pastrj' flour. 

Common wheat, the chief bread wheat, is the most widely 
grown and used. About six-sevenths of our wheat acreage is 
planted with common wheat. The kernels are easily threshed 
from the chaff. They range in color from white to red. The 
flour made from common wheat, when it is moistened, forms 
a sticky glutinous mass. When yeast or baking powder is 
added, the carbon dioxide gas released is enmeshed, and the 
dough rises and, when properly baked, forms a light bread. 

Soft wheats, low in gluten, produce a weak flour particularly 
adapted to pastn." purposes. 

Hard, or high-gluten, wheats produce a strong flour used 
in making bread of the best quality. Patent flours are made 
from hard wheats or blends including hard wheats. 

Both spring and winter classes of common wheat are largely 
grown, according to their adaptation. 

Wheat Classes. The leading wheat classes and market 
grades and their regional distribution for the United States, as 
given by the Bureau of ^Markets of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are herewith presented: 

The hard red spring icheats. The commercial class of wheat 
known as hard red spring, in which are included all the varieties 
of hard red spring common wheat, is grown principally in the north 
central part of the L'nited States, where the winters are too severe 
for winter wheat to be grown safely. The states of North Dakota, 
^Minnesota, South Dakota, and ^Montana lead in its production. 

The hard red icinter wheats. The commercial class of wheat known 
as hard red winter, which includes all the varieties of hard red winter 
common wheats, is grown principally in the central Great Plains 
area, where hot stimmers and rather severe dr>' winters prevail. The 
states of Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma lead in its production. 
!More than 18,000,000 acres of this class of wheat are grown an- 
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niially in the United States and compri-e nearly onc^thinl of the 
total wheat acrea^t*- (CS.D.A. Bulletin IhS-i.) 

The white wheats. The commercial class of wheat known as white 
includes the common white wheats and the white clubs. Varieties 
of common white wheat are grown both in the eastern and western 
part of the United States. It is the leading class of whe:it in Wa'^h- 



Michigan Erp. Fta. 

Rosen r>’e in center, common r>’e at riffht, a cross of Rosen and com- 
mon at left. Rosen r\’e is much superior in yield and quality but 
cross-pollinates readily. 

ington, California, Oregon, and Idaho, and is important in New 
York and Alicliigan. In these states it usually outyields the other 
classes of wheat. Over 3,000,000 acres of common white wheat are 
grown annually in the United States. It comprises somewhat more 
than 5 per cent of the total wheat acreasre. More than 50 varieties 
of common white wheat are grown. {U.S.D.A. Bulletin 11S3.) 

Rye Growing. The N^orthem States and Canada are best 
adapted to the growing of rye for grain purposes. In the Com 
Belt and the Southern States, it is widely used as a cover crop, 
as a pasture crop, and for green-manuring. Rye is somewhat 
hardier than winter wheat and can be planted later in the fall 
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with assurance of a good crop. It also gives better results than 
wheat on soils of less than average fertility. Winter rye is 
more largely growTi, since spring rye yields much less by com- 
parison. The rye crop, however, responds to proper cultural 
methods and gives the best yields on soils in good condition. 
The following practices give best results with rye: 

1. Grow the highest-yielding variety. 

2. Clean seed with fanning mill and test germination of seed. 

3. Plant sufficiently early on a well-prepared seed bed. 

4. Use fertilizers where profitable. 

5. Han’est when properly mature, cure, and thresh. 

Grow the Highest- Yielding Variety. Rye is naturally an 
open-fertile, wind-pollinated plant; hence commonly grown 
varieties show greater variation and more numerous mixtures 
than the common varieties of other small grains, which are 
close-pollinated. During recent years, marked improvements 
have been made by plant breeders, in the leading rye-growing 
states, in the yielding ability and adaptation of rye varieties. 
In Michigan, the Rosen rye is an outstanding example of a 
great improvement in rye growing, because a superior variety 
has been developed and widely distributed. It was developed 
by the late plant breeder F. A. Spragg, from a small sample 
received in 1908 through 'Mr, J. A. Rosen, a Russian student, 
who secured the sample from his home farm near Riga, Russia. 
This sample was tested and compared with other ryes at the 
Michigan Experiment Station and found to show great supe- 
riority. In 1912 a bushel of Rosen from the college increase 
plats was placed in the hands of a Jackson County farmer, 
a member of the ^lichigan Crop Improvement Association, 
who planted it on an acre of ground away from other rye. 
The acre yielded 45 bushels and gave the first substantial 
start to the distribution of this rve. The Rosen outvielded 
common ryes 10 to 15 bushels per acre in many instances in 
Alichigan. It rapidly increased in acreage. Large supplies 
of Dure seed were made available through the activities of the 
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^Michigan Crop Improvement Association. At present the 
Rosen or the near-Rosen occupies practically all the Michigan 
rye acreage, and this variety has become important in the 
rye-growing states of the northern Corn Belt, in New York, 
and on the lighter soils of southern Wisconsin and ^linnesota. 

In Wisconsin, the Wisconsin pedigree rye is recognized as 
the leading variety. This is a development of the plant-breed- 
ing work of the Wisconsin Experiment Station. In Virginia, 
Tennessee, and the Cotton Belt Abruzzi r>'e is generally grown. 
The Balbo rye developed at the Tennessee Ex^periment Sta- 
tion and the Abruzzi n.'e are considered best for pasture and 
cover purposes in the lower Com Belt and Southern States. 

Clean Seed with Fanning Mill and Test Germination. Seed 
rve should be thoroughly cleaned with a good fanning mill 
before it is planted. If ergot is present, other seed should be 
secured. Although rye seed that has been properly stored 
usually germinates well, it is good practice to test the germina- 
tion of seed before planting so that the planting rate may be 

regulated or other seed obtained if necessary. 

P lan t Sufficiently Early on a Well-Prepared Seed Bed. Rye 
can be planted safely one or two weeks or more after the usual 
planting date for wheat. Higher >-ields and better results can 
be secured, as a general rule, if rye is planted about the same 
time, or onlv a few days later, than wheat. Late fall plant- 
ing will result in decreased yields. Rye should be planted 
at the rate of 1 bushel to 6 pecks for Rosen, and 6 pecks to 2 
bushels for most other varieties, per acre. Drilling gives 
higher yields than broadcasting. Rye should be planted at a 
depth of 1 or 2 inches, 1 inch on heaAuer soils and 2 inches on 

soils light in texture. 

Use Fertilizers where Profitable. Fertilizers are not so gen- 
erallv used on rye as on other grain crops. Nevertheless, rye 
re^^pOTds remarkably well to the proper use of commercial 
fertilizers and manure. The use of 200 to 300 pounds of acid 
pho-phate per acre will markedly increase the yield of rye and 
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improve its quality. ^lanure, applied during the preparation 
of the seed bed or in the fall or earlv winter, increases rve 
yields to a considerable extent, particularly on lisht soils. 

Harvest when Properly Mature, Cure, and Thresh. Rye 
should be harvested as soon as possible after it matures. If it 
is allowed to become overripe, large losses due to loddng and 
to the shattering of kernels may occur. Rye is usually cured 
in the field in open shocks. 

Rye straw often brings a good price on eastern markets. 
If the straw is to be sold for the manufacture of mats, bundle 
cases, and so forth, care should be taken in handling the crop 
to prevent the breaking of straw, and the crop should be 
threshed by a separator equipped with a belt straw convevor. 
rather than by the blower type of straw har\-ester and stacker. 
As soon as it is threshed, the rye should be stored in properly 

constructed, well-ventilated bins, or sold immediatelv. If 

% 

damp when threshed, it should be laid out on a barn floor and 
stirred until drv. 

V 

General Information 

Origin afid History of Rye. The earliest historical record 

concerning r^'e is its use by the Romans in the first century 

B.c. It was grown at an early date in the regions which now 

constitute Spain, where it shows a tendency to perennial 
growth. 

Importance and I ses. During the war period the acreage of 
ye increased greatly, owing to foreign demand. Under ordi- 
nary conditions it occupies the fifth place in importance as a 
train crop in northern states. In the South it ranks as one 
)f the most important green-manuring crops. Rye is used 
‘hiefly in the making of rye flour and as a feed for livestock, 
t IS used also for making hay. for pasturing, and for green- 
nanuring. The straw is used in the packing of nursery trees, 

a the manufacture of mats and bottle protectors, and in the 
tacking of horse collars. 
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The Ergot of Rye. &got frequently caiises large losses of 
rye. This fungus disease causes the formation of large, 
purplish-black finger-like bodies which replace the kernels. 
Ergot-carr^ung rye is poisonous to human beings and livestock 
and may cause abortion in pregnant animals. 

Only ergot-free seed should be planted. However, seed 
carrying ergot bodies may be planted if it is more than one 
year old, since the ergot bodies lose their 'vitality after this 
period. To remove ergot bodies the rye is poured into a 20 
per cent solution of common salt and water and stirred; then 
the ergot bodies may be skimmed off. Salt and water are 
added until the r>"e kernels sink and the ergot bodies float. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1. Secure from your state agricultural experiment station the facts 
about the yield and other qualities of various varieties and strains of 
wheat and r>*e. Determine the improved varieties best suited for local 

conditions. 

2. If wheat or lye growing is important on home farms, analyze 
these enterprises in detail for profitable ways to improve the yield and 

quality. 

3. Secure samples of various market classes and grades of wheat and 
r>-e. Study the samples carefully and become familiar with the market 

standards. 

4. Investigate the possibilities of growing wheat or rye for seed 
purposes. More than premium prices may "bV obtained if grains of 

seed quality are raised. 

5. If wheat and rye growing is important on home farms, it is 
suggested that trips be made to an experiment station to see the 

exi)erimental plots of these grains. 

6. Studv the weekly or monthly prices for wheat and rv-e over a 

period of years. In the case of wheat it is especiaUy interesting to 
compare local, Chicago, and Liverpool prices. How can the differences 

be accounted for? 

7. Visit elevators to learn how grains such as wheat and rye are 
stored. Study the procedures followed in marketing such grain. 

8. Arrange to visit a miU that makes wheat or rye flour. The manu- 

facturing processes are very interesting. 
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OATS, BARLEY, BUCKWHEAT, AND FLAX GROWING 

Oat Growing. Oats are best adapted to cool, moist regions 
and to fertile, moisture-holding loams, silt loams, and clav 
loams. The largest yields and heaviest oats are produced in 
northern regions. 

The following are the operations of importance in oat 
growing: 

1. Grow a high-\-ieldmg variety, adaptetl to prevailing conditions. 

2. Fan seed oats to remove weed seeds, pin oats, din, and chaff. 

3. Treat seed with formaldehyde to control smut. 

4. Test germination of seed. 

5. Plant early on a firm, well-surfaced seed bed. 

Fertilize when necessary i phosphate is usually most effective). 

7. Harvest when chaff and seed are yellow and seed is in the 
dough stage. 

S. Cure in uncapped shocks. 

9. Thresh from field or place in well-made stacks or in bam until 
threshing time. 

Grow a High-Yielding Variety, Adapted to Prevailing Con- 
ditions. Oat varieties differ greatly in yield. A large num- 
ber of oat growers secure low yields because they plant infe- 
rior varieties. Excellent work has been done by plant breeders 
in oat varietal improvement. Particularly in the Com Belt 
states. Vicland, A'ikota, Boone, and Tama have been popular 
^•arieties of oats. Since these oats have been developed re- 
cently. better varieties. Clinton. Forvic. and Cedar, are now 
available. The successful oat grower needs to keep in touch 
with nearbv experiment stations to take ad^ antage of the new 
varieties being released. Longer-seasoned varieties are best 
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adapted to northern states and Canada, whereas shorter- 
seasoned varieties are grown in the Corn Belt, so that satis- 
factory growth may he made before the prevailing hot, dry 
weather, which is tyi)ical of the midsummer seasons of the 
best corn areas. 



SfUhiffntt Exp. Sin. 


Oats shocked in fieltl for curing. 


Fan Seed Oats to Remove Weed Seeds, Pin Oats, Dirt, and 

Chaff. A good fanning mill cleans out light oats, pin oats, 

chaff, weed seeds, and dirt. In a short time its use may add 

enough bushels to the acre yield to pay for its cost. In oats, 

more than in other small grains, large, plump kernels show an 
increase in production. 

Treat Seed with Formaldehyde to Control Smut. Oat smut 
causes great loss throughout oat-growing areas. This loss can 
be reduced to a small fraction of 1 per cent by the proper 
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treatment of seed oats with formaldehyde. Owing to the 
prevalence of oat smut and the likelihood of loss when seed is 
untreated, the formaldehyde treatment of seed oats should be 
included as a necessary practice wherever oats are grown. The 
concentrated formaldehyde treatment is considered most con- 
venient in treating seed oats. This treatment is described on 
page 243. 

Test Germination of Seed- After unfavorable seasons, the 
germination of oats may be poor, and many who plant at the 
usual rate will not secure the usual stand. The percentage 
of germination is very easily ascertained. A reliable germina- 
tion test can be made if one hundred oat kernels are placed 
on a wet blotter or cloth between pie pans where the tem- 
perature is favorable for sprouting. After 5 or 7 days, the 
oats that have sprouted may be counted and the percentage of 
germinable oats readily figured. An increased rate of plant- 
ing to offset dead or weak-sprouting seeds is ad^nsed if germi- 
nation is less than 95 per cent; if very poor, other oats should 
be secured for seed. The same testers used in the germination 
test for corn mav be used for oats. 

Plant Early, on a Firm, Well-Surfaced Seed Bed. Oats 
are generally planted after such cultivated crops as com, beans, 
beets, and potatoes. The land from which these crops have 
been harvested is, as a rule, comparatively free of weeds and 
in most instances can be fitted for oats by a thorough disking 
earlv in the spring. The earliest possible disking is recom- 
mended. Oats start best on a firm, well-settled seed bed with 
the surface worked into a condition of good tilth. Land that 
is clean after cultivated crops have been han’ested can usually 
be put in this condition by thorough disking. 

If the land is weedy, or cannot readily be worked into a 
condition of good tilth, fall plowing or early spring plowing 
to a medium depth is recommended. Fall plowing is particu- 
larly advisable under such conditions, since it gi^ es time for 
the soil to settle thoroughly. If plowed in the spring, the 
STOund should be thoroughly compacted with the roller imme- 
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diately after plowing and fitted with disk or spring-tooth har- 
row or cultipacker. Fall-plowed land should be disked a- 
early as possible in the spring. 

Oats thrive best on fertile loams and clav loam« that are 
sufficiently charged with organic matter to carrv moisture 
throughout the season. Light loams and sandy loams are in- 
clined to be too droughty for high production. On muck soil- 
and soils ver^' high in organic matter, oats frequent Iv lod^e 
badly and fail to fill properly. Heaty clay lands can be pCt 
in condition for dependable oat production by tile-drainino- 
As a general rule, oats should be planted as earlv in the 
spring as the ground can be put in good condition. Late plant 
mgs usually yield less, because tillering or stooline is reduced 
and the crop heads out during the less favorable season of mid- 
summer. Oats are favored by cool, moist weather and hence 
benefit by earlier planting. The usual rate of planting i. S 
pecks per acre. When planted somewhat late. 10 peck, will 
^ve better results as stooling L. not so vigorous. On heatw 
clay soils or soils very high in organic matter, such as muck 
ands, planting at the rate of 3 bushels or more has been shotvn 
to gl^e higher yields than lighter seedings. Drilling rive, 
better results than broadcasting and harrotving in. xL^seed 

should be planted at a depth of 1 inch on heaty soils and IK 
inches on light loams. 

Fer^e when Necessary. In the Xorthem States and the 
Com Belt acid phosphate or fertilizers high in phosphoru. 
almost imiversally give a marked increase in yield when thev 
are applied to land fitted for oats. Not onlv are the vieW 
and weight per bushel increased, but the crop matures more 
^fo^y and at an earlier date, and on heaty soils the tend- 
encj to lodge is overcome to a considerable e.xtent. Appar- 
en } the most profitable application ranges from 200 to 300 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre, applied at the time of 
plantmg through fertilizer attachment on the drill, or broad- 

ground rock 
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phosphate or floats, used at the rate of 1000 to 1500 pounds per 
acre, also are effective in increasing oat yields. 

On sandy soils, particularly those low in organic matter, 
animoniated phosphate cariying nitrogen and phosphorus, or 
a complete fertilizer carrying nitrogen and potash in addition 
to phosphorus, such as a 4-12-4, may be used profitably at 
rates of 150 to 250 pounds. 

;Muck soils are usually markedly benefited by application of 
a fertilizer carrying potash and phosphorus, such as a 0-12-6, 
the usual application being 200 or 300 pounds per acre. 

Alanure is seldom applied directly to the oat crop, since it 
is usuallv applied to corn or another cultivated crop before 
oats and thus gives the greatest benefit to the oats. Hea^w 
applications of manure, or direct applications when land is 
bein^ fitted for oats, may cause considerable loss due to the 
lodging of the oat crop. On soils very deficient in organic 
matter, direct applications when the seed bed is being fitted 
for oats may be beneficial. On fertile lands, manure should be 
used on other crops in the rotation. The use of acid phosphate, 
in connection with manure, greatly increases its value. 

Harvest Oats when the Chaff and Leaves Are Yellow and 
Seed Is in the Dough Stage. If allowed to remain in the field 
too long, the crop will lose its bright, fresh color. Damage will 
result from lodging and weathering. Harvesting too early re- 
sults in shrunken grains, smaller yield, light weight per bushel, 

and poor color due to immaturity. 

Cure in Uncapped Shocks in Field. As soon as cut with the 

binder, the sheaves should be set up in uncapped shocks to 
allow proper curing. The crop may remain in the field until 
threshing time if a thresher is readily available. A better 
quality of crop results if the sheaves are stored in well-made 
-tacks or put under cover in the mow. .\n increasing number 
of farmers find that it pays to omti their o^m thresher so that 
thev can thresh from the field wlien weather conditions are 
right or from the stack or mow at a time of their o^^-n choos- 
ing. The home-owned thresher eliminates the possibility ot 
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mixing varieties and of adding other grains and weeds from 
seeds carried by the itinerant thresher. Small types of com- 
bines are now in common use in threshing oats and otlicr 
grains in the field in the Corn Belt and the Northern States. 

Owing to the great speed and efficiency of harvesting and 
threshing in one operation, the use of the combine is increas- 
ing rapidly. The cost of harvesting is greatly reduced, but the 
combine does not work as satisfactorily with oats as with 
wheat. The straw crop may be left on the land or, if it is 
desired for bedding and feeding, the mower may be used on 
the long stubble and the straw raked with a hay rake. 

Additional Information 

Oat Types. Oats are commonly grouped according to the 
character of the head or panicle, time of planting, and color 
of the threshed grain. 

Spreading or open-panicle oats carry their kernels on spread- 
ing branches equally distributed about the central stem or 
rachis. Close-panicle oats have the seed on shorter branches 
held close to the central stem. Horse-mane or side oats carry 
the oats compactly on one side of the stem. 

Spring oats, that is, oats planted in the spring, occupv the 

majority of the acreage. Only spring oats are planted in 
northern regions. 

Winter or fall-planted oats are the common oats of south- 
ern states. 

A wide range of color is represented in American oat va- 
rieties. White oats are the most widely grown and most highly 
esteemed on the market. Yellow oats, represented by the 
short-seasoned oats of the southern and central Com Belt, 
rank next. Black oats are discriminated against in the mar- 
ket. Red oats are commonly grown in Texas, and gray or dun- 
colored oats in other southern states. 

Hull-less oats do not yield well generally and are little 
grown. 
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Origin and History of Oats. It is not known when oats were 
first cultivated. They became important as a feed crop in 
Europe during the ^fiddle Ages, but there is eAudence that 
they were used by the prehistoric peoples of that region. Oats 
were an important crop of the early colonists of America. 

Importance and Use. Oats occupy third place in the small- 
grain acreage of the United States, being exceeded by com and 
wheat. They are known as the best grain feed for horses and 
are widely used in feeding other livestock and for human con- 
sumption, chiefly as oatmeal. 

Barley Growing. Barley occupies fourth place among Amer- 
ican cereal crops. It is grown to greatest extent in the North- 
ern States, Canada, and California; the best yields are on 
fertile loams in regions of rather cool, moist seasons. It is 
the chief grain feed of regions north of the Com Belt and is 
coming into greater use in the northern Com Belt as a feed 
that is available early for fattening hogs. Its use as a feed 
grain is increasing as more farmers understand barley pro- 
duction and feeding methods. 

The operations in barley growing are: 

1. Choose best variety. 

2. Fan seed and treat with formaldehyde. 

3. Prepare a firmly compacted, well-surfaced seed bed. 

4. Apply the right fertilizer for your soil. 

5. Plant in early spring. j i 

6. Har\est when mature, cure, and thresh from well-made stacks 

or from barn. 

Choose Best Variety. Improved barley varieties show great 
superioritv in yielding ability over common seed of unim- 
proved varieties. In areas where barley growmg is important 
ex-periment stations are developing and testing strams and 
varieties of barley. In many regions the fact that the old 
varieties of barley have been attacked by diseases made it 
necessarv to develop new disease-resistant, high-yielding, and 
good-quality barleys. As an example, the [Minnesota Station 
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has introduced a new variety called Mars. Tiiis variety liar- 
stiff straw, earliness, stem-rust resistance. Id.^rli weiuht ])er 
bushel, and high-yielding ability. New and imi)roved varieties 
of winter barley have been developed. In southeastern 
Pennsyh'ania winter barley has yielded much more than >prinu- 
planted varieties. The brewing inrlustry considers tlie Oder- 
brucker an excellent malting barley. Two-row. sinooth- 
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bearded spring varieties such as the Sjuartan of tlie Michigan 
J^tation and the Glabron of the ^Iinnesota Station gi\'e excel- 
lent results in northern states for feed jiurposes. 

Fan Seed and Treat with Formaldehyde. Seed barley 
should be thoroughly cleaned with a fanning mill to remoA-e 
cracked kernels, dirt, and seeds of noxious weeds. After clean- 
ing, the barley is treated ndth formaldehyde to control the cov- 
ered smut of barley and the leaf stripe. These tliseascs cause 
great loss in regions where barleys are not treated. The con- 
centrated formaldehyde treatment, recommended for oats, 
gives excellent results with barley. fSee Chapter X^^ ) 

A test should be made of the germination of seed and. if 
the germination is below 95 per cent, the rate of planting 
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Prepare a Firmly Compacted, Well-Surfaced Seed Bed. 

Barley ground should be prepared as early as possible in the 
spring. After a cultivated crop, such as com, beets, or pota- 
toes. a thorough disking in early spring, followed by the use 
of a cultipacker or spike-tooth harrow, shotild put the ground 
in good shape for barley. Weedy ground should be plowed to 
medium depth, rolled with weighted roller or cultipacker, and 
harrowed. Barley needs a seed bed with the lower part of the 
furrow slice thoroughly compacted, and with the surface 
worked into a good condition of tilth. 

Apply the Right Fertilizer for Your SoO. Barley responds 
to the use of fertilizers that are high in phosphorus. On soils 
which have been manured or where clover sod has been turned 
under, 200 or 250 pounds of acid phosphate, at time of plant- 
ing, give excellent results in increasing yields and in hasten- 
ing maturity. On soils deficient in fertility, the use of a com- 
plete fertilizer, such as a 4-12-4, is ad^’isable. 

Plant in Early Spring. Best results are secured by plant- 
ing barley as soon as the planting may be made in early spring. 
Late plantings are more subject to damage from summer 
heat and drought. On hea\'>’ land, the seed should be planted 
at a depth of 1 inch; on lighter loams, 1% inches. Barley is 
best adapted to fertile, well-drained loams, and clay loams of 
the Northern States and Canada. 

Harvest when Mature, Cure, and Thresh from Well-Made 
Stacks or from Barn. Barley is ready to harvest when the 
chaff and leaves are yellow and the seed is in the dough stage. 
The crop should be cured in the field, and, if a thresher is 
available and other conditions right, threshing may be done 
from the field. Frequently, however, it is better practice to 
store until threshing can be done from large, well-made stacks 
or in the bam. Grain of a brighter color and of higher quality 
usually results when barley is threshed from large stacks or 

from the bam. 
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History and Importance of Harley. The u>e of barlev hv 

to % 

man apparently antedates our earliest recorded lust<jry. The 
Egj’p^ians used it for bread making an^l beer making before 
3000 B.c. It was tlie most impetrtant bread grain of Central 
Europe during the ^Middle Ages. 

In the northern tier of states, in California and Kansas, and 
in Canada, barley is an important giain crop for feeding pur- 
poses and for market. 

Types of Barley. The barleys are classified according to the 
number of rows of grain in the si>ike or head, tlie character of 
the beard, or awn. the presence or absence of the hull after 
threshing, color of the grain, and time of jilanting. 

Spring barleys are groum in northern states, winter barle vs 
in California, south of tlie Ohio River, and Maryland. 

The six-row bearded, hulled type is most commonly gro\^-Il 
in the Northern States and Canada. The Oderbnicker and 
i\dsconsin Pedigreed are leading varieties. Two-row bearded, 
lulled types are coming into favor in these regions. The long, 
dender heads cause a deceptive impression of the yield in the 
ield; but yield tests show new, improved two-row barlev'= 
fuch as the Alpha of New York and the Michigan Two-Row, 
o be high yielders. 

In the hooded barleys, commonly called beardless, the beard 
)r awn, is shortened to a blunt, compact structure. Recently 
he United States Department of Agriculture distributed a true 
leardless barley, Hull-less or naked barleys, grown chiefly in 

he irrigated districts of the Rocky Mountain region, thresh 
lean like wheat. 

Smooth-bearded barleys, like the Michigan Two-Row, have 
arble^s beards. This type is meeting with some favor as a 
?ed barley and where barley straw is used for bedding nr 
here barley is fed on the farm in the sheaf by those who do 
ot like to handle the common barb-bearded types. 
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White is the common color of barley grains; but yellow, 
blue, purple, and black barleys are grown. 

Buckwheat Growing. Buckwheat is utilized frequently as 
an emergency crop to be grown where other crops have failed. 
It is one of the shortest-seasoned grain crops, maturing in 
60 to SO days. Buckwheat is valuable as a grain crop, a honev 
crop, a green-manuring crop, and a cover crop. Green buck- 
wheat is a good source of rutin. This material is used for 
medicinal purposes in controlling high blood pressure. In 



will be established to handle the production of this material. 
The popularity of buckwheat cakes and the recent develop- 
ment of buckwheat groats, a new breakfast food, may result in 
greater production of buckwheat. As a feed, grain buckwheat 
has long been held in high esteem by poultrjTnen, but it con- 
stitutes only a small percentage of the total feed. Buckwheat 
is adapted to a wide variety of soils and climatic conditions. 
In growing buckwheat the following operations are the most 
important: 

s 

1. Secure good seed of the best variety. 

2. Prepare seed bed properly. 

3. Plant at right time and depth. 

4. Hardest when the majority of seed is ripe. 

5. Cure in open shocks; handle with fork in loading for threshing 
when buckwheat is slightly damp with dew. 

Secure Good Seed of the Best Variety. The Japanese, the 
Silver Hull, and the Gray are the leading varieties of buck- 
wheat commonly grown. The Japanese is the largest-growing 
type and produces a larger seed than the Silver Hull or the 
Gray. The seed of Japanese buckwheat is black. This variety 
gives the highest yields under good conditions. 

The Silver Hull has a smaller seed, and the plant is con- 
siderably smaller than the Japanese. This variety is shorter- 
seasoned and is not affected quite so much as the Japanese 
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bv extremely hot, dry weather, which cause.'? blasting of buck- 
wheat flowers. The Gray is very similar to tlic Silver Hiill. 

Many growers mix the Japanese with either the Gray or the 
Silver Hull and claim that larger yields result during adverse 
seasons. 

Buckwheat seeds should be whole, plump, free fiY)m mix- 
ture with weed seeds, and of good odor and high germination. 

Prepare Seed Bed Properly. Buckwlieat is usually planted 
after a failure of corn, beans, beets, or other early plantcfl 
crop. Little attention is commonly given to refitting the seed 
bed, but it will pay to disk the land tlioroughly and work with 
harrow and cultipacker before the land is reseeded to buck- 
wheat. This crop is also planted on poorly prepared seed beds, 
which cannot be brought into proper condition to receive other 
cultivated crops. Although it will give a good account of itself 
under these conditions, best yields are secured by plowing and 
fitting the seed bed as for oats or barley. 

Fertilizer is seldom applied to buckwheat, but acid j^ihos- 
phate at the rate of 250 pounds, or a dressing of manure, or 
both, will give great increase in the yield of buckwheat. 

Plant at the Right Time and Depth. Buckwheat should be 
planted when the seed bed is well warmed. The seed of buck- 
wheat will start on comparatively hot, dry seed beds under 
conditions where common field seeds fail to germinate. The 
crop may be planted as late as the first of July in northern 
states, or the middle of July in Corn Belt states, but larger 
yields are secured by planting in Alay or early June. For 
green-manuring purposes, or to prevent erosion in orchards or 
on hillsides, or as a companion crop with summer seedings of 
alfalfa on light soils, buckwheat may be seeded in late July 
or early August. It is usual to plant 2 to 5 pecks per acre, 3 
pecks being the average rate. The seed should be planted at a 
depth of 1 or 2 inches. 

Harvest when the Majority of Seed Is Ripe. Buckwheat 
is intermittent in its ripening period; that is, all the blooms 
do not ripen into seed at the same time. Judgment should be 
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used in cutting the crop for curing at the time when most of 
the seeds are ripe and when large loss will not occur from 
shattering. Buckwheat is usually ready to harshest in 60 to 
80 days after planting. A mower, with buncher attachment, 
binder, or cradle is usually employed. Buckwheat should not 
be cut when the crop is dry; as far as possible, the crop should 
be cut in the early morning or on damp days to prevent 
shattering. 

Cure in Open Shocks; Handle with Fork in Loading for 
Threshing when Slightly Damp with Dew. Buckwheat should 
be cured in small, uncapped shocks. The stems and seeds 
earn.- an unusual amount of moisture; hence capping results 
in loss from mildew. After curing for several days or a week 
or more in the field, the crop is ready for threshing. If the 
ordinan,- grain separator is used, the crop should be hauled in 
from the field in the early morning and stacked for threshing 
to prevent the great loss of buckwheat grain which would 
occur if the grain were stacked when very diy-, in mid-day, or 

in the afternoon. 

General Information 

History and Importance of Buckwheat. Buckwheat is of 
ancient Chinese origin and was unknown in European coun- 
tries before the fifteenth centurj-. In the United States, buck- 
wheat has been grown since early colonial times. 

It is a minor crop even where the greatest acreage is grown, 
in New York, Pennsylvania, est ^ irginia, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. Its chief uses are the making of buckwheat flour 
and the feeding of livestock and chickens. During war times 

the production of buckwheat increases greath . 

Flax Growing for Feed and Fiber. Flax is grown chiefly 
for seed purposes in the United States and Canada. It is 
usually the first crop grown on newly turned sod lands m the 

Northwestern States and in western Canada. 

* The production of seed flax is of greatest importance m 
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North and South Dakota and adjoining areas of neighboring 
states. During recent years seed-flax growing has increased 
extensively in the Imperial Valley of Southern California. 
The production of fiber flax is limited to several thousand 
acres in Oregon and in eastern Alichigan and Ontario, Canada. 
The seed is used in the making of linseed oil and oil feed, and 
the fiber flax is used in the manufacture of linen thread and 
tow. Flax hurds (the straw remaining after the seed is 
threshed) are used as a roughage and to some extent in mak- 
ing coarse tow for toweling, bagging paper, rugs, and insulat- 
ing material for buildings. 

Flax for Seed. The operations in producing flax for seed 
are: 

1. Get wilt-resistant variety and treat seed with formaldehyde. 

2. Prepare seed bed. 

3. Plant early in spring. 

4. Harvest for seed when fully mature. 

5. Cure in field and thresh. 

Get a Wilt-Resistant Variety and Treat Seed with Formal- 
dehyde. Great losses are caused by wilt. This disease is 
controlled by planting wilt-resistant varieties, such as Bison, 
Linota, Newland, and Reserve, lately produced by experiment 
station plant breeders in flax-seed producing states, by treat- 
ing seed with formaldehyde, and by growing flax on newly 
turned land or in a long rotation which brings flax on the land 
every 7 or 8 years. (Formaldehyde treatment. Chapter XV.) 

Prepare Seed Bed. Plowing should be done in early spring 
or fall. Flax is usually planted on the first breaking of new 
ground. It will give a comparatively good yield on fresh- 
turned sods, plowed to shallow depth, but best yields are 
secured if a seed bed is prepared in the same way that ground 
is fitted for oats or barlev. 

Plant Early in Spring. Early plantings give best yields. 
Late plantings suffer loss in yield because the plants are 
subjected to the hot weather of summer during the early 
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stages of growth. Usually 2 pecks of seed per acre are drilled 
with an ordinary grain drill. 

Harvest for Seed when Fully Matured. Flax is hars'ested 
for seed when the seed balls are brown and the eight or ten 
flax seeds in each are well developed. The grain binder is 
used in harA-esting, and the flax is cured in open shocks or, un- 
der favorable conditions, threshed immediately. 

Cure in Field and Thresh. Threshing is done from the field 
with an ordinary grain separator, usually operated by an 
engine equipped with a straw burner which bums flax straw 
for power. The straw accumulated has value as a roughage 
for cattle and for the manufacture of coarse fiber products, but 
is often burned. Yields of 12 to 15 bushels per acre are con- 
sidered excellent. 

Flax and Oat Mixtures. The planting of flax and oats 
together in the ratio of 1 peck of flax to 1 bushel or 6 pecks 
of oats is gaining in northern and northwestern states. 

Both plants reach maturity at about the same time and 
are threshed together, and the grain is separated with a fanning 
mill. Yields of oats little below normal are secured, with 

3 to 6 bushels of flax per acre in addition. 

When linseed meal and oil meal are very high in price, 
dairymen in northern states secure a cheap source of flax 
seed for feeding by growing several acres of flax and oats. 
One cupful of whole flax is usually given each cow per 

feeding. , • xu 

Flax for Fiber. Ordinarily, fiber-flax production m the 

United States is limited to several thousand acres in Oregon 
and much smaller acreages in Michigan and Minnesota. Dur- 
ing World War II, flax production was ex-panded in Oregon to 
more than 12,000 acres in order to produce fiber for parachute 
cords, thread for sewing leather, and tough fiber for other 

purposes increased by the demands of war. 

Special long-stemmed varieties such as the .agmaw mi^ 
be <rrown for fiber. The crop should be planted on well- 
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drained, fertile, moisture-retentive soils M’hich have been fall- 
plowed and well fitted, or it must follow a cultivated crop* 
Two bushels of seed are drilled per acre. The crop is har- 
vested by pulling by hand or by machine, when the seed 
balls are formed and beginning to turn brown. Flax is cured 
in the field in open shock, and the seed is removed in a special 
hand thresher which strips the seed without injuring the fiber. 
The stems are then spread out for retting and the fiber 
secured by a special manufacturing process. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1. Secure from the state agricultural college or agricultural experi- 
ment station information on oats, barley, buckwheat, and flax. If 
these crops are of importance on home farms, studj’ the information 
secured with a view to selecting the best varieties. 

2. If any of these crops is important on home farms, study their 
production carefiilly for the purpose of making improvements. The 
introduction of new strains, disease-free seed, efficient methods of fer- 
tilization, for example, may make an important difference in the profit- 
ableness of the enterprises. 

3. Make a study of prices, market classes, and grades of these grains. 
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SORGHUM GROWING 


The sorghums have opened up a great region west and southwest of 
the Com Belt to profitable crop and livestock production. 

The grain sorghums, Milo, Kaffir, Higari, Durras, and others, 
are adapted to regions of comparatively light and poorly dis- 
tributed rainfall where com is not dependable. Unlike com, 
they have the faculty of furling their leaves and remaining 
dormant during periods of severe drought, coming into growth 
again when rains occur. They are grown chiefly in the north- 
western cjuarter of Texas, western Arkansas, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Arizona, California, and Kew Mexico, in 

regions of 15 to 30 inches of rainfall. 

From 1899 to 1945. the acreage of grain sorghums increased 

from less than 300.000 to more than 6,000.000. 

During the great droughts of 1934 and 1936 the sorghums 
and Sudan grass increased greatly in use and proved then- 
remarkable value as compared to other crops in coping with 

drought conditions. 

The sorghums include the non-saccharine or grain sorghums, 
the saccharine sorghums, broom corn, and t?udan grass. 

The operations to consider in growing the sorghums are: 

1. Grow the right variety. 

2. Treat seed ^^ith formaldehyde. 

3. Plant in a well-wamied seed bed at right date and depth. 

4. Give clean cultivation. 

5. Harvest when seed is ripe. 
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Grow the Right Variety. As with ctim. there are a great 
number of grain sorghum varieties of widely varying yielding 
ability and adaptation. The Kaffir group is characterized by 
compact, leafy stalks and erect heads. Leading varieties are 
the Black Hull, White, Red, and Pink. 



U.S.D.A. 

Han'esting grain sorghum. This crop grows thriftily in regions west 
of the Com Belt where rainfall is deficient lor successful com growing. 


The Durras or ^lilos are smallest and less leafy, with either 
erect or drooping heads. The leading varieties are the Stand- 
ard and the dwarf !Milo and Feterita. 

The Koaliangs are earlier in maturing, smaller and less 
leafy than the Kaffirs. 

The experiment stations of Texas and Kansas and other 
states growing grain sorghums have developed specially de- 
sirable strains such as Martin’s Early Combine and Midland, 

In some areas and under certain conditions the forage 
sorghums and Sudan grass produce hydrocyanic acid whicli 
kills livestock eating such forage. In areas where this danger 
exists varieties should be used which have a low content ol 
this acid. A variety called Rancher developed bv a plant 
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breeder and produced by the South Dakota Experiment Station 
is an example of a sorghum with a low-acid content; it can be 
grown under all conditions and fed to livestock with safety. 

^lartin's Early Combine, developed in Texas, is a high- 
yielding, early-maturing combine type of grain sorghum that 
is widely growm from Nebraska to Texas. Midland, a week or 
so earlier than Martin’s, higher-yielding and chinch-bug-re- 
sistant, was released from the Fort Hayes Kansas Experiment 
Station in 1944 and may result in material expansion of the 
grain sorghum belt. 

Treat Seed with Formaldehyde. The grain sorghums are 
susceptible to smut; hence seed should be treated with the 
standard formaldehyde solution. (See Chapter XV.) 

Plant on a Well-Warmed Seed Bed at Right Date and 
Depth, The seed bed for grain sorghums is prepared in a 
manner similar to the preparation of the seed bed for com. 
Planting time is usually a week to two weeks later than for 
corn and ranges from May 1 to June 15. 

The grain sorghums are planted in rows 36 or 42 inches 
apart, the seed being dropped 4 to S inches apart in the rows 
at depth of 2 inches. From 3 to 4 pounds of seed are used 
per acre. A corn planter ^dth sorghum plates is used. 

Give Clean Cultivation, As with com, clean intertillage is 
necessary. Usually 3 to 5 cultivations are given. 

Shallow, surface cultivation gives best results. 

Harvest when the Seed Is Ripe. Most varieties are har- 
vested when the seed is fully ripe. Those that shatter easily 
are harvested when the seed is in the tough-dough stage; this 
is also done when the crop is to be used for ensilage. 

The crop is usually harvested with a corn binder or headed 
with a grain header and threshed through a grain separator. 

The Saccharine or Sweet Sorghums. The sweet sorghums 
are grovNTi chiefly for forage and syrup. They hate a juict 
pith, which is high in sugar content. The sweet sorghums are 
gro^*n mostly throughout the Southern States and to a con- 
siderable extent in the Corn Belt. 
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Sweet sorghums increased gi'eatly under the home food and 
feed program encouraged in the South by the Agricultural 
Adjustment and Soil Conser\'ation program. In southern re- 
gions, varieties of ribbon cane are used more extensively than 
the sweet sorghums* 

The operations are: 

1. Gro^ the right variety. 

2. Plant when seed bed is well warmed. 

3. Har\’est when seed is in dough stage for syrup and ensilage. 

4. Haul immediately to press. 

5. Press juice, clarify, and make syrup. 

Grow the Right Variety. In southern regions the Sumach 
variety is the most widely grown. In the Corn Belt and 
Xorthern States the Early Amber is the best adapted. 

Plant when the Seed Bed Is Well Wanned. Plant about 
10 days or 2 weeks after corn. The seed bed is prepared 
as for com, and a com planter with proper plates is used in 
planting. For s^Tup and forage, 6 to 8 pounds of seed is 
drilled, in rows 36 to 42 inches apart. The crop is cultivated 
like the com crop, particular attention being given to seed-bed 
fitting and early cultivations because of the slow early growth 
of sorghum. 

Harvest when Seed Is in the Dough Stage for Syrup and 
Ensilage. If the crop is harvested for forage or ensilage, the 
com hars^ester is usually used, and the harvested crop is hauled 
immediately to the cutter. 

For fodder purposes, sorghum is often drilled thick, har- 
vested with binder, when seed is just forming, and cured in 
open shocks in the field. 

If the crop is harvested for syrup, particular care is neces- 
sary. Sorghum increases in percentage of sugar as well as 
total dry matter xmtil it is mature. From early-dough stage 
until hard-dough stage, it is right for syrup making. If the 
seeds become hard, there is danger of frost before all the canes 
are made up, whereas, if the seeds are in the milk stage, an acid 
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syrup with an unripe taste is produced. For best results^ leaves 
are stripped while canes are standing. The seed head with 6 to 
S inches of the upper cane should be cut off, as this part con- 
tains many impurities. Suckers should be discarded for the 
same reason. Canes may be cut by hand or with the com 
binder. In warm weather canes should not be cut more than 
2 davs before thev are to be used, as there is danger of fermen- 
tation. When a hea\y frost occurs the sorghum should be cut 
and placed in large shocks at once. A heaw freeze will do 
little damage provided the canes can be worked up at once 
upon thawing, but after thawing they will spoil in a very short 
time. A ton of canes will yield 500 to 1000 pounds of juice, 
which will make 8 to 25 gallons of sjTup. From 4 to 8 tons 

of canes per acre is a good yield. 

The Manufacture of Syrup. This consists of three main 
stages: (II extraction of juice; (2) clarification of raw juice; 
(3) evaporation of juice. The extraction is done b^ passing 
the cane between rollers. The canes are ^0 to 80 per cent 
water, but it is not possible to obtain all of this as juice. 
With a three-roller mill, 50 per cent of the weight of the cane 
should be obtained unless the cane is verj' hard and dry. The 
canes, after being passed through the mill, can be used for 
roughage. Often they are put in the silo either with com or 
alone. The juice, as it comes from the mill, should be run 
through a strainer made of fine wire (such as is used for milk 
strainers I into a settling tank or barrel, in which it is later 
stored. There should be three tanks, one being filled while 
one is being emptied and the third is settling. Raw juice holds 
in solution a number of impurities which on standing settle 
slowly to the bottom. These impurities are good hog feed. 
Some makers provide special tanks and clarify by heating. 
The temperature of the juice is brought nearly to the boiling 
point, the heat is turned off, and the juice is allowed to stand 
for a short time ; then the clear layer is drawn off for evapora- 
tion. This process is preferred, since heat hastens clarification. 
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Growing Broom Com. Broom com, from which ordinary 
floor and whisk brooms are made, is grown chiefly in Illinois, 
Kansas, and Iowa, but follows the corn crop in adaptation. 

The early colonists of Pennsylvania made crude brooms 
from a wild variety,^ but it is reported that Benjamin Frank- 
lin, obsertdng seed adhering to a broom straw of a broom im- 
ported from Europe, carefully preser\'ed and planted the seed 
and started the manufacture of brooms. 

The Standard, or long-brush tj-pe, is grown chiefly in Illi- 
nois, the Dwarf or short-brush type in Kansas. 

The crop is planted and cultivated in a manner similar to 
the culture of com. Two or 3 pounds of seed per acre are 
drilled in rows 42 inches apart. 

Broom com is harvested when in the milk or early 
dough stage. The larger-growing standard type is “tabled” 
in the field, the stalk being broken over at a height of 
feet from the ground. Two rows are broken inward at a time, 
and the bmshes protmding at the sides are cut off, the seed 
threshed with a special thresher, and the brushes placed under 
diymg sheds to cure. The Dwarf broom corn is har\'ested in 
the field by pulling out the brushes. After the crop is cured, 
it is graded and baled for market. Long brushes of uniform 
straws are most desirable. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1. What varieties of sorghum are grown in your localit> ? For what 
purpose? 

2. Get information on best yields and how they were secured. 

3. Is loss from sorghum smut prevalent? How controlled? How 
many employ this method? 

4. Get be.st varieties obtainable and test on your farm or with local 
cooperator. 

5. Do growers of your neighborhood practice head selection of 
sorghum or broom com to improve >'ield and t\'pe? Describe t>'pe8 
of heads or brooms selected. 

^Carrier, Beginnings of Agriculture in America, McGraw-Hill, 1923. 
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GROWING SOYBEANS AND COWPEAS 

It takes about a generation to e'tabli<!i a n< \v 

C'. K. Tiioiivt: 

Soybeans, During the past two generations interest in soy- 
beans has increased greatly. This croj) has made more raidtl 
strides proportionately, in acreage increase, than any major 
seed-crop grown in the United States during the past thirty 
years. The use of this crop on the "adjusted acreage” in the 
A.A.A. Corn Control Program in 1935. at a time when indus- 
trial and feeding use of soybean products expanded and feed 
was needed after the great drought of 1934, caused an increase 
of nearly 50 per cent in acreage. 

The many uses of soybeans, particularly the value of the 
crop as a leguminous feed and in soil improvement and tlie 
use of soybean oil and meal for many manufactured ju'oducts 
and for human and livestock feed, have caused it to develop 
from a minor crop to a crop of importance in most corn-grow- 
ing states. During World War II, soybean production was 
greatly expanded to produce needed oil and protein for live- 
stock and human beings. Soybeans arc grown as a grain and 
seed-crop, as a hay crop, with corn for ensilage and hogging-off. 
for green-manuring, as a protein concentrate, and as an oil- 
producing crop. They are adapted to practically all well- 

drained soils in regions where the season is suited to m-owinir 

♦ ^ > 

corn for grain. 

The practices described below insure the successful pro- 
duction of soybeans. 
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1. Gro^ a variety adapted to your soil and climate and to the 
purpose for which the crop is grown. 

2. Prepare the seed bed thoroughly. 

3. Plant at right date on a well-warmed seed bed; inoculate when 
necessar\". 



A well-cultivated field of soybeans. 


4. If planted in rows for seed or grain cultivate thoroughly, as 
com is cultivated. 

5. Hanest crop for seed or grain when mature and before the 
-hattering stage is reached. 

6. Cut for hay when pods are well formed and begi nn i ng to fill, 
and before the lower leaves turn yellow and drop. 

Grow a Variety Adapted to Your Soil and Climate and to 
the Purpose for which the Crop Is Grown. There is a great 
range in the climatic adaptation of soybean varieties, in habits- 
of growth, and in yielding ability. For seed purposes. Lincoln, 
mini, Manchu, and Mid-West are leaders throughout the 
Com Belt- In Virginia, Wilson and A irginian are preferred. 


PLAXT AT RIGHT DATE 
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These varieties are also used for hay and hoeging-oft. but in 
the same region Wilson and ^lanchu are preferred for liav 
purposes. In Michigan. Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Manchu. 

isconsin Early Black, and ^linsoy are enuvn for both erain 
and forage. For forage only, Manchu is preferred. In the 
southern part of the Com Belt and Southern States. Mammoth 
Tellow and AA ilson s Early Black are leadinc: varieties. 

Prepare the Seed Bed Thoroughly. The seed bed for soy- 
beans should be prepared in much the same manner as the 
seed bed for com and field-beans. Ground plowed in tlie 
fall or early spring can be put in much better shape for sov- 
beans than ground plowed late in the spring. The seed bed 
should be prepared by a thorough disking and harrowing ami 
should be rolled with a cultipacker or bar-roller before planting. 

Plant at Right Date in a AVell- Warmed Seed Bed. Soy- 
beans should be planted during the latter part of corn-planting 

* start best on a wcll-warnie<i 

seed bed. For green-manuring, they may be planted several 
weeks later. May 20 to June 1-5 is t'he usual range of plantins 
time throughout the Com Belt and the Northern States. 
Soybeans should be planted at a shallow depth, not more than 
1 inch. If a crust forms before the beans have appeared above 
the ground, the ground should be harrowed lightly t\-ith a spike- 
tooth harrow or a cultipacker should be used. 

When soybeans are planted in the field for the first time, 

they should be inoculated with proper culture or with soil from’ 
a successful soybean field. 

For seed, soybeans should be drilled in rows 2S to 30 inches 
apart. A corn drill with proper plates, or an ordinary grain 
drill with every fourth cup open, should be used. Two or 3 
pecks of seed per acre are suflicient. 

When soybeans are planted with com for ensilage and hog- 
ging-off, they should be planted by means of a special soybean 
attachment for the com planter. This attachment is a separate 
drill. Lsually 6 or 8 quarts per acre are planted with com. 

The practice of mixing corn with soybeans and drillins the 
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two together is not desirable, since the resulting stand of corn 
may lack uniformity, and the yield may be decreased. 

hen planted for hay and green-manuring, soybeans may 
be planted in rows 28 inches apart or drilled with an ordinary 
grain drill, the drill holes being allowed to remain open and 
producing rows 7 inches apart. The last method will usually 
produce more hay on well-prepared land, and the hay secured 
will be finer stemmed and more leafy. From 4 to 7 pecks of 
seed are used per acre. 

If Planted in Rows for Seed or Grain Cultivate Thoroughly, 
as Corn Is Cultivated. Soybeans should be cultivated with an 
ordinary corn cultivator as soon as the rows can be followed. 
Three or four cultivations are usually necessary. The first 
cultivation may be fairly deep and close to the row, but later 
cultivations should be shallow to prevent root pruning. 

Harvest Crop for Seed or Grain when Matxire and Before 

the Shattering Stage Is Reached. When soybeans are grown 

for seed, harvest should start when the pods have reached 

maturity. Either the mowing machine or the grain binder may 

be used. Soybeans should be handled during the early mom- 

* 

ing when damp with dew, to prevent shattering. When cut 
with the mower, the plants are gathered into windrows and 

tlien into small cocks for curing. 

If a crain binder is used, soybeans are tied in small bun- 
dles and placed in open shocks. When cured, the beans may 
he threshed direct from the shocks or put into stacks. Thej 
mav be threslied through an ordinary grain separator with 
cylinders running at half speed, or through a bean separator. 

Yields of 20 to 30 bushels are considered excellent. The 
a\'erage vield of soybeans is about 15 bushels per acre. 

Cu^ for Hay when Pods Are Well Formed and Beginning 
to Fill, and Before the Lower Leaves Turn Yellow and Drop. 
When grown for hay, the crop should be harvested when pods 
are beginning to fill and before the leaves turn yellow and 
begin to droji off. If cut too early, the yield of hay is reduced, 
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and diflScuIty in curing may result. If cut too late, the stems 
become woody, and much loss may result. 

The hay should be cut when the dew is off and raked into 
windrows in late afternoon or the next day. After curing one 
or two days in windrows, the crop may be stacked or put in 





Coreas and soybeans can be efficiently cured in rainy seasons by use 
of collapsible cuiing racks. 


mow, if weather conditions have been favorable. If curing 

is slow, the windrows should be cocked, and curing allowed to 

take place in the cock unto the crop is in condition to put in 
stack or mow. 


Additional In^rmation 

Soybeans are not so sensitive to acid or sour soils as clover 
and alfalfa; hence their use has become' more general in re- 
gions where soil acidity places alfalfa, clover, and sweet clover 
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(m a precarious ba^is. On extremely acid soils it may be 
nect^ssary to lime in order to pet S4»ybi‘ans: 2 or 3 tims of 
finely proun<l limestone is recominen<li*d. 

A remarkable industrial rlemand has recently ilevelope^l fi»r 
Si)ybean products, and chemists are constantly developinp new 
uses. 



r.s.n^A. 


Har\*esting cowpeas for seed. 

The oil and meal of the soybean are now used for many 
parts in automobile construction, such as pear-shift handles, 
battery cases, distribution housings. The oil is used in paints 
and lacquers and in food oils for human consumption. Soy- 
bean meal is now an important human food used in making 
bread and pastries and is a leading protein concentrate in 
dairy and livestock rations. The possibilities of further de- 
velopment in the uses of this versatile crop are exceedingly 
promising. 

Cowpeas. The cowpea is of particular importance in the 
South, though adapted varieties are grown to a considerable 
extent in the southern part of the Com Belt. It is a warm- 
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weather crop. ver>' susceptible to frost. It is inrietcrminatc in 
its growth, producing flowers and mature beans until growth 
is stopped by frost. The cowpea is well established wlu-re 
adapted as a valuable soil-improving legume and as an excel- 



Cowpeas are an important soil-building, forage and 
Cotton Belt* 


icon crop m the 


lent forage crop for hay and pasture. The seed of cowpeas 
furnishes valuable feed for livestock, and some varieties, par- 
ticularly the Black-Eye, are used extensivelv for human cf.n- 
sumption. 

Cowpea Varieties. The leading varieties of cowpeas grown 

for forage and soil improvement are Whippoorwill, Iron, Xew 

Era, and hybrids of these varieties, Groit and Brabham Tlie 

Black-Eye variety is used for forage, soil improvement, and 
as a table variety. 
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Planting Cowpeas. Cowpeas are usually planted in rows 
3 feet apart with seed ever>^ 2 or 3 inches, 40 pounds an acre, 
or they may be drilled solid at rates of 1 bushel or bushels 
per acre l60 to 90 pounds). Plantings should begin when the 
ground is well warmed, in ^lay or early Jime. When they are 
grown for seed, cowpeas are usually grown in rows and given 
thorough cultivation. Seed yields usually average 4 or 5 
bushels per acre. When grown for hay they are usually drilled 
solid. Cowpeas are frequently planted at the time of the last 
cultivation of com, 1 bushel or 1% bushels per acre being 
broadcast. 

Curing Cowpeas for Hay. Owing to the succulence of the 
vines, cowpeas are more diflBcult to cure for hay than soybeans. 
They should be cut with the mowing machine when the pods 
begin to turn yellow. After wilting in the swath the hay is 
raked into ^dndrows and allowed to cure for 1 or 2 days. 
The hay is then forked into high narrow cocks, usually around 
frames built for the purpose. The hay is considered equal to 
red clover hay if properly cured. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1. For what purposes are soybeans grown in your localit>’? Get 
samples of varieties from a number of growers. Study characteristics 

of each, 

2. Visit best growers, preferably at har\'est time. Note variety 
method of harx’esting. Inquire about manner of fitting soil, planting 

time, rate and method, cultivation, and so on. 

3. Get peck samples of leading varieties and conduct a A arietal test 

on vour farm or that of a cooperator. 

4. How many growers plant with com for ensilage? Get their opin- 
ion on feeding value. 

5. Secure lots of seed to be planted in your neighborhood, btudy 

characteristics. i r+ - 

6. Secure samples of cowpea varieties grown m your locality. 

7. Do local fanners use cowpeas for hay or pasture? 

8. After a crop of cowpeas has been grown on the land, what ^is the 
effect on following crops of com, cotton, or other cultivated crop? 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


GROWING THE CLOVERS 


The elover>. where adapted, are toundational crops in farm rotations. 
The>' increase humus and nitrogen in the soil, prevent erosion, and pro- 
^■ide high quality hay and pasture. 


The clovers are the standard leguminous crops for hay, pas- 
ture. seed, and soil improvement in the rotations of the Corn 
Belt and Northern States. Land that grows good clover is 
generally recognized as fertile land, and successful fields of 

clover are almost invariablv followed bv increased vields of 

^ % 

ciirn. potatoes, beans, beets, and grain crops grown in rotation. 
The successful growing of the clovers is generally accompanied 
by i')rofitable livestock production. 

Types of Clover. Hed clover is the most important of the 
clover family. It is a biennial crop and furnishes excellent 
yields of high-quality hay and valuable pasturage. Mamruoth 
clov€i\ nr sai>ling clover, is a large-growing type of red clover. 

Ai<dce clover is second in importance to red clover. It will 
do better than red clover under adverse soil conditions such as 
wet or slightly acid soils. The bloom of alsike is pinkish and 
>maller than red clnver. Seed of alsike is much smaller, and 
lienee much less seed is required per acre in planting. Alsike is 
important for both hay and pasture. It is a short-lived 
perennial. 

White clover or Dutch clover is important in pastures. It is 
a small-growing, decumbent, long-lived perennial that with- 
stands tramping, enriches pastures, and furnislies an excellent 
yield of liighly nutritiiuis pasturage. Wild White clover is an 
Encli-h varietv of wliite clover that is more hardy than the 

* w V * 




Red clover has long been the foundational crop of Com Belt rotations. 
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white Dutch clover, W ild hite clover is important in 
American pastures. 

Ladino is a large-growing type of white clover that provides 
much more pasture per acre and is valuable for hay. Ladino 
is a native of northern Italy. The crop requires an ample sup- 
ply of rainfall or water supplied by irrigation. Ladino seed is 
produced in Oregon, California, and Idaho. 

Ladino has become important for pasture purposes in New 
England and New Vork, and its use is increasing rapidly in the 
states bordering on the Great Lakes and in the Corn Belt. It is 
planted in the spring at a rate of 1 or 2 pounds per acre mixed 
with orchard grass, rcdtop, timothy, bluegrass, and wdth alsike 
and red clover, or it may be seeded in early spring on estab- 
lished grass pastures. Ladino prolongs the pasture season 
since it permits pasturage somewhat earlier and later in the 
fall. During late July and throughout August it furnishes ex- 
cellent pasture when bluegrass and other grasses offer little 
pasturage. Cattle, sheep, and hogs thrive on Ladino pasture, 
and it is one of the best forage crops for the poultry range. 
The quality of Ladino hay is excellent but yields are moderate. 
Applications of lime, phosphate, and complete fertilizer in- 
crease the yield. 

Crhnson clover, or incarnate clover, is a winter annual, usu- 
ally sown in August or early September. It is important as a 
hay and green-manuring crop in the eastern Coastal Plains 
region, and the southern part of the Corn Belt and the northern 
Cotton Belt. 

Crimson clover is usually planted at the rate of 20 pounds 
per acre, without a companion crop, and, if it is used for hay, 
it must be cut before the heads begin to turn brown, since the 
minute hairs on the stem and bloom of overmature hay may 
cause loss in feeding cattle. The fine hairs form balls of felt- 
like material in the intestines of animals and sometimes cause 
death. 

This crop is of particular value to market gardeners. It 
fits into a short rotation and furnishes a large amount of ma- 
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terial for turning under for soil improvement. It is used als 
as a cover crop in orchards. AVlien it is grown for this purpos 
its range is farther north than when it is utilized for haj 
For orchard purposes, crimson clover is used as far north a 
the Ohio Fruit Belt on Lake Erie. 





er, a leading soU builder of the eastern Coastal 
northern Cotton Belt. 


Operations in Growing Clover. The operations of impor- 
tance m growmg clover are: 

1. Plant adapted seed of high purity and germination. 

Apply lime on acid soils. 

3. Use fertilizer where needed. 

6. Cure clover hay in windrows or cocks 

7. ^ by cutting fim cn,p in t„n bloom 

8. ^uce clean seed by growing a clean crop. 

y. Grow clover in a good rotation. 

Ptot Adapted Seed of High Purity and Genninntion. It is 
btgbly .mportant that adapted seed of red clover Im rtanW 
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Xot only must the plants surv ive through the winter but they 
must also withstand summer killing due largely to anthracnose 
and other clover diseases. Domestic American seed produced 
in the Com Belt, the Northern States, or Canada from native 
;tock has been found to be most dependable over the greater 





Domestic red clover (center plat) is better adapted to American con- 
Litions than crops from seed imported from Europe (right and left 
)lats). 

)art of the clover-growing region. Red clover seed from Italy, 
)nce extensively imported, is wholly unadapted in the clover- 
bowing areas of the United States. Seed from other European 
•ountries and from Chile yields much less than adapted do- 
oestic seed and is generally considered unadapted, particu- 
arly in red clover seed-producing areas where mixing and 
Tossing with the hardier native varieties occur. Red clover 
eed from strains, long grown in Western Oregon and Wash- 
ngton, have been found to be less adapted for growing in the 
;^orn Belt than domestic red clover from other states. Seed 
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from Com Belt strains grown under certification in Oregon 
and the Northwest gives excellent results in the Corn Beit. 
Midland, adapted to the central and northern part of the Corn 
Belt, and Cumberland, adapted to the southern half of the 
Com Belt and southern States, are improved varieties recc^ntly 
developed by the Lnited states Department of Aericulture 
and cooperating state experiment stations. Seed of Midland 
and Cumberland is grown chiefly in Oregon and Idaho for 
certification. In Tennessee, Virginia, Kentucky, and other 
southern clover-grov\-ing states, summer killing due to anthrac- 
nose and other diseases carried by leaf hoppers often causes 
great decreases in yields of clover, particularly of crops from 
European red clover seed. Attention is beins given to tlie 

increase of seed of anthraenose-resistant strains of red clover 
especially adapted to these states. 

The American and Canadian red clover plants are charac- 
terized by pubescent, or hairx-, stems and leaves. The Euro- 
pean varieties in general have smooth stems and leaves and 

lack hardihood. Native seed of kno^-n origin and adaptation 
should be secured. 

Good clover seed not only should be of proper adaptation 
but should germinate well and be of high purity. In a good 
sample of seed, the indi\'idual seeds should be plump, of good 
color, bright, and lively in appearance. Seed of fresh appear- 
ance usually germinates well, but the seed should be tested in 
a seed germinator. 


Clover seed as it comes from the field generallv carries manv 
weed seeds, such as the seeds of buckhorn. Canada thistle 
night-flowering catchfly. dodder, dock, pigeon grass, and rag- 
weed. Clover seed as produced on the fami usually carries too 
high a percentage of weed seeds to be planted without re- 
cleaning. The use of fanning mills and other seed-cleaning 
devices in the processing of clover seed after threshing reduces 
the percentage of weed seeds to the minimum. AMien clover 
seed IS bought great care should be taken to ascertain if it i. 
free of no.xious weed seeds. The planting of cheap, weedv 
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clover seed has brought to many farms noxious weed pests such 
as bindweed, catchfly. and Canada thistle, which are costly to 
eradicate. Clover seed should be bought from dependable dis- 
tributors who can guarantee its source of production and its 
adaptation and who distribute seed of satisfactorv' puritv and 
germination, with due consideration of the performance of the 
clover crop in fields already planted. 

Because of the exten.^ive distribution of unadapted Italian 
and other P^uroi>ean red clover throughout the clover regions 
in the I nitini States in past years, this valuable crop has been 
given a great setback. American agriculture has suffered a 
hiss of millions of dollars InTau-^e of the carelessness of farm- 
ers in not assuring themselves of the source of origin and adap- 
tation of their clo\-er see<l an<l because of the exploitation and 
frequent misrepresentation of those interested in the sale of 
unadapte<l reil clover see<l as a commercial commodity. The 
owfwrative handling of refl clover anti alfalfa seefl has l>een 
built up on a basi> of supplying atlapterl sect! whose high qual- 
ity anti purity of origin anti quality are guaranteed by farmer- 
cooperative ■•eetl -iervices. ^lany private seed companies have 
a<inpte<l the same program of x'rvice to the growers in the 
handling of red clt»ver and alfalfa. There remain certain 
dealers. ht»a-e\-er. who ctmtimie to exploit cheap, weedy, un- 
sdapted clover anti alfalfa se*-*l which is often low in germina- 
tion and is sold umler a non-warranty clause. Dealings with 
such etaicem.-* slunihi be av»»i<le<l by farmers desiring defx^nd- 
able stami- of clover and alfalfa. 

Dr. K. A. Hollowell. I')i\*i.-«ion of Forage Crops, I'nited States 
Department of Agriculture, stated, in rt^gard to the value of 
foreign red cl<»vrr -eed in an ailtlrr~« before the International 
Crop Impro\*ement Associaticwi and Western Seetlmen’s .\sso- 
ciation in Dcceml»er, 1936: 

The wwle sale of foreign nd do-ver we»l will haie a rinwter effect 
on the nd rkoer crop. .Vfier foreign seed i« once plante>i it loses 
it.i sleotity. See«l from the «»in-inng plant- i.** indi.'tmguL^h.ible from 
adsptnl see*! an<i will berocne nuxed and blended with it, in accon!- 
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ance the practices of the seed trade. The mixinjr and blending 
has a twofold efiFect on fields. First, the iinmerliate effect brought 
about by the mechanical mixture of unadapted with adai)tcd seed 
and, second, the polluting of the desirable plant characters of 
domestic red clover with inferior ones of foreign seed. This latter 
result occurs because the red clover plant is self sterile. That means 
that cross pollination between different plants is necessary before 
seed will form. Several kinds of bees, principally l)uinble and honey- 
bees, are chiefly responsible for cross pollination and in their quest 
for nectar and pollen thoroughly mix the bad with the good plant 
characters. 

Thus lower yielding less adapted red clover is brought about and 
farmers become discouraged with failures to obtain crops. The 
demand for red clover seed decreases and the seetl trade loses. The 
extra profit of today is lost in business of tomorrow. Ited clover 

has too long been handled as a commodity with little concern as 
to what the seed may produce. 

During recent years remarkable improvement has been made in 
increasing the quality of red clover seed. The term quality in seeds 
refers to germination, freedom from weed seed, and appearance 
such as color, plumpness, and luster. While high quality in red 
clover seed is important and should be constantly maintained, the 
parentage of the seed is the true basis of its value. Winter hardi- 
ness, insect and disease resistance, and desirable growth character- 
istics are not discernible by the “looks^^ of the seed. Those plant 
characters are expressed in the performance of the plant in the 
field and coUectively are the basis of adapted seed. Farmers are 
beginning to realize the value of parentage in corn hybrids and 
soon will appreciate what is meant by adapted red clover. 

Apply Lime on Acid Soils. Red clover is a lime-loving 
plant which will not thrive on acid soils. The majority of the 
soils of the North Central and East Central States are acid and 
need applications of lime for the successful growing of red 
clover. Soils should be tested to determine the degree of acid- 
ity and the amount of lime needed. Usually 1 to 3 tons of 
finely ground limestone or its equivalent in marl, livdrated 
lime, or other forms of agricultural lime is needed Lime i^ 
generally applied when the seed bed is being fitted for corn 
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or other cultivated crops or in the fall after crops are har- 
vested. Best results are secured by applying lime a vear or 
more before red clover is planted in rotation. 

Use Fertilizer where Needed. Commercial fertilizers are 
frequently of great value in the establishment of a good stand 
of red clover. Phosphorus in particular is needed by the clover 
crop, and most soils of the clover-gi-o^\-ing region are deficient 
in it. A? a general rule, 200 to 300 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, or the equivalent in phosphate of higher analysis, 
give best results in the increasing gro^\-th of clover and the 
small-grain crops with which clover is usually seeded. On 
run-down and light soils, fertilizer containing potash as well 
as phosphorus, or complete fertilizers, such as 0-12-6, or a 
2-12^, are recommended. Top dressings of manure, 4 to 6 
tons to the acre, increase the vigor of the clover crop, particu- 
" . are applied in association with lime and phos- 

phorus. Manure and fertilizer may be applied when the seed 
bed of the grain crop with which clover is planted is being 
fitted or as a top dressing when clover is seeded in early spring 
on wheat or n’e. 

Plant at the Proper Rate and Depth in a Firm, Well-Sur- 
faced Seed Bed. The best method of seeding clover depends 
upon the type of soil, its fertility, the supply of organic matter 
and lime, and the nurse crop. When clover is sown with a 
spring grain crop, and a drill with a seeder attachment is used, 
it is advisable to allow the delivery tubes of the seeder attach- 
ment to distribute the clover seed just in front of, into, or 
behind the disks. By this method the seed will be covered 
to ^4 inch deep, or about half as deep as the small grain 
crop. If it is bmadcast and haiTowed in, most of the seed is 
covered to the proper depth, but more seed is needed to get a 
uniform stand. 

The 4-inch-disk grass and clover seed drill is quite satisfac- 
tory for seeding on fall-sown grain crops. This drill is also 
satisfactory’ for summer seedings. if the seed bed is well firmed. 
On a loose seed bed, the seed is likely to be covered too deeply. 
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On the heavier t^'pes of soils, which become honeycombed 
through alternate freezing and thawing, early spring seedings 
are usually successful. On sandy soils, this method frequently 
fails to cover the seed well, and it is advisable to wait until the 
seed can be covered with the spike-tooth harrow. 

Seeding Clovers. In major seed-producing areas clover is 
usually sown alone, 7 to 9 pounds or 3 Vo to 5 quarts per acre. 
The greater part of the clover seed is planted with mixtures of 
other grasses and legumes. Table 25 suggests the range in the 
amount of seed to sow for hay and pasture on different t\pes 
of soil. A number of farmers are finding it profitable to in- 
clude alfalfa and sweet clover in their pasture mixtures. From 
3 to 5 pounds of either may well be added to the mixtures. 

Top-Dress Seedings and Companion Grain Crops with Ma- 
nure or Straw. Light top dressings of straw, or manure, ap- 
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A field of red clover ready for cutting for hay. 
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TABLE 25 

Grass -\xd Ci-o-er Seed Mixtures for Hat axd Pasture 
For Hay and Permanenl Pasture on Sandy Loams 

Pounds per Acre 


Kentucky blue 4 - o 

Orchard grass 5 - 7 

Timothy 3 .5 

Redtop 1 -2 

Red clover 3 - 5 

Alsike 3 - 4 

Alfalfa 2 - 4 

Wliite 1 


21}^34 

For Hay on Heavy Clay Loam or Clay 

Pounds per Acre 


Red clover 6 “ 8 

Alsike 4-6 

Timothy 8-6 


13-20 

For Hay on Well-Drained LoamSy Clay LoamSy and Silt Loams 

Pounds per Acre 


Red clover 7-9 

Timothy 5-9 


12-18 


For Cut-Over Pasture 

Poimds per Acre 


Red clover 3 

Timothy 2 

Alsike 2 

Orchard grass 4 

Redtop 2 

White clover 1 


14 
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TABLE 25 (Coniimud) 

Hay on Soils Verging on Acid Conditions 

Pounds per Acre 


Red clover 6-8 

Alsike 4-0 

Timothy 3-0 

Red top 2-4 


15^24 

For Hay and Pemianenl Pasture on Wdl-L>rai 7 ud Ltxim 


Pound.s p4*r Avrv 


Kentucky blue 

4 - f> 

Timothy 

3 - 4 

Red clover 

4 - 5 

Alsike 

2 - 4 

Alfalfa 

2 - 4 

Wliite 

.... }/^ 1 


153-iJ-24 


For Hay and Permanent Pasture on Poorly iJrained Soil 


Kentucky blue 

Redtop 

Canada blue . . 

Timothy 

Red clover .... 

Alsike 

Alfalfa 

Wliile 


Pounds p4.‘r Acre 

4-0 

2-3 

2- 3 

1 - 3 

3 - 5 

3- 5 
2-4 

^ 1 


17^-30 

plied in late fall, winter, or early spring on wheat or rye seeded 
with clover, greatly benefit the clover seeding as well as the 
gram crops. A manure spreader should be used to secure an 
even distribution. Late fall and early winter top dressinc. 
aid m the prevention of winter killing and heaving due to frost 
action. The effect of top dressing is therefore usuallv much 
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greater than can be attributed to the fertilizer value of the 

dressing. The top dressing of clover after the first season’s 
growth is also effective. 

Cure Clover Hay in Windrows or Cocks. Red, mammoth, 
and alsike clover may be cut for hay from the time of full’ 
bloom until not more than one-half of the heads have begun 

. ^ ^ per acre of hay, the percentage of 

protein, and the amount of leaf present are higher at full 
bloom than at any time afterward. At the full bloom stage, 
the plants contain more moisture, and consequently curing is 
more difficult than at a later stage, \^^len the second crop of 
red clover is desired for seed, it is advisable to cut the first 
crop before heads turn brown in order to avoid insect enemies. 

The primary consideration in the curing of clover hay is to 
keej) the leaves. If it is cured in windrows and cocks, the leaves 
and stems lose moisture evenly, and an excessive loss of leaves 
in liandling is avoided. If the sun is bright and the crop is left 
too long in the swatli. the leaves dry rapidly, are easily lost in 
handling, and a stemmy, inferior hay results. 

Increase Seed Yields by Cutting First Crop in Full Bloom. 
Usually, the second crop of red or June clover is taken for 
>eed. Apparently higher seed yields are secured during sum- 
mer se;%sons with less than average rainfall. 

The siHMl vield of red clover is greatlv increased if the first 

* ^ » 

cutting for hay is taken in bloom before the heads begin to 
ttirn brown. Cutting tlie first crop, or pasturing it, as is some- 
times done, kills large numbers of clover-seed midges. The 
Mcnnd. or seed-crop, of clover matures earlier if the hay crop 
is removed early, and the see<ls harden to the point at which 
the seennd brood of midg(^ does comparatively little harm. 
Tlie stage of maturity at which the first, or hay crop, is taken 
often determines the success or failure of the red clover seed- 
crop. Karly cutting for hay almost invariably is followed by 
an increased yield of seed. 

When to Cut Red Clover for Seed, Red clover should be cut 
for -eed when the heatls liave turned brown and the seeds have 
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hardened and have begun to show violet tints. If the crop 
is allowed to get too ripe, so that the heads are black, loss from 
shattering and breaking off of heads occurs. As a general rule, 
seed yields of 1 to 2 bushels per acre can be expected when the 
brown heads, threshed out in the hantl, show 12 or more 
seeds to the head. Aields of 4 to 6 bushels arc not infrcf]uent. 

The clover seed-crop is usually cut with the mower, with 
windrowing or bunching attachments. It should then be made 
into small cocks and allowed to cure in the field for 1 to 


2 weeks, or until thoroughly dry. The crop should be han- 
dled as little as possible until it is properly cured, to prevent 
the breaking off of heads. It is a mistaken idea that the .seed- 


crop should be allowed to rot in the field before threshing. This 

method causes great loss of seed and deterioration of quality 

through discoloration and decrease in germination. A better 

quality of seed and larger yields can be .secured if the seed- 

crop is placed under cover as soon as it is dry, or well-made 

stacks covered at the top with canvas or several feet of straw 
are built. 


A red clover seed-crop is usually cut and bunched for cur- 
ing in late August or September. Threshing is done with a 

clover huller after 1 or 2 weeks’ curing, or from stack or barn 
at a later date. 


Mammoth clover ranges from 1 to 3 weeks later in ripen- 
ing than medium red or .lune; hence the first crop of the 
second year of mammoth is taken for seed. As a general rule 
.arger seed yields are secured than from red clover Good 
manamoth seed is in great demand. There is a great variation 
m the maturity and in the vegetative growth of mammoth 
clovers, as some strains are later and much larger than otliers 
Farmers who grow mammoth clover for seed should secure 
eir seed from the larger-growing, later-maturing strains. 

The seed of mammoth clover and that of red clover are ap- 
parently identical in appearance. 

§ 1 * 1 Alsike Seed. Alsike gives an unusuallv reliable 
^eed yield under northern conditions. The first crop is taken 
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for seed, and yields of 3 to 6 bushels are expected from good 
fields. Cutting begins the second year and is often continued 
through the third and fourth and sometimes the fifth year. 

The alsike seed-crop is cut when the heads are brown. 
Usually, a mower with a \s’indrowing or bunching attachment 
is used. The crop is cured in small cocks in the field for sev- 
eral days or a week. When thoroughly dr\’^ it may be threshed 
from the field. A safer practice is to store the crop in the bam 
or in well-made stacks protected by a canvas or several feet 
of straw over the top until threshing time. The older the fields 
are. the weedier they become; hence the best practice is not 
to allow alsike fields to stand longer than 3 years. 

The leading weed mixtures in alsike are night-flowering 
catchfly i commonly called sticky cocklel, white campion, 
Canada thistle, peppergrass. sorrel, and dock. Timothy be- 
comes a bad mixture in old stands. 

Alsike should be planted on clean ground, and the weeds 
should be pulled by hand or mowed to keep the stand clean. 
It is often practical to clean up the average field by hand, 
pulling or rogueing weeds such as catchfly, cockle, and dock, 

several davs or a week before hars'csting the seed. The weeds 

* 

should be removed and burned. 

Produce Clean Seed by Growing a Clean Crop. Only fields 

that are fairly free frem weeds will produce a high grade of 
seed. Biirkluim, Rtigel’s plantain, sorrel, dock, and Canada 
tliistle are eonimon weeds in red clover and mammoth clo^er 


fields; these weeds, stirky cockle, and peppergrass, are common 
in .alsike It pays well to pull or hoe out the dock and thistles 
in fields that are not too ba.lly infested. When the seed-crop 
is haraested, weciiy areas should be cut and raked for hay so 
that the entire erop will not be contaminated. Although it is 
true that nnxiern seed-rleaning maehinera- will take out a large 
rpiantity of wtx-d seeds, it is nevertheless a costly process, 
(ir.nvers will net larger vields from clean fields and a higher 
price for their crops, and a much hotter quality of seed can be 

furnir^he<i the trade. 
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Grow Clover in Rotation. Red, inaininoth, and alsike clover 
are well adapted to the common rotations of the Corn Belt 
and the Northern States, since they are usnally seeded with 
the srnall-grain crops. The clover is secured without extra cost, 
except the seed and harvest ct)st, and receives the benefit 
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^^oiind rotations and contour strip farmine increase farm yields and 
profits. 

of the fertilizer or top dressing of manure or straw applie^I to 
the small-grain crop. 

A good clo\er sod, plowed in the fall or early spring, is 
recognized as an excellent foundation for large yiehls per acre 
of corn, beans, beets, or potatoes. By the proper use of clovers 
in rotation, the yield of successive crops in the rotation is favor- 
abh affected. On soils deficient in organic matter, clover 
should be included in rotation at least every third year. Turn- 
mg under the crop, or partially jiasturing and plowing under, 
increases the effectiveness of clover by the ad<lition of nitrogen 
and organic matter. On highly fertile soils, rotations which 
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include clover every fourth year are frequently practiced. On 
farms where the maintenance of organic matter is highly im- 
portant^ mammoth clover is often preferred; the seed is har- 
vested, and the stubble, straw, and roots turned under, or the 
entire crop plowed under. 

On average soils, it is impossible to m^tain a profitable 
cropping system, over a series of years, mthout the inclusion 
of clover or alfalfa, sweet clover, or other legumes, with suffi- 
cient frequency to maintain organic matter and nitrogen and 
to control the common diseases and insect pests of the or- 
dinary cultivated crops and small grains. 

The following are typical clover rotations: 


Three- 3 rear rotation 

1st year — red dover or mammoth clover 
2d year — com 

3d i^ear — oats, barley, wheat, or rye seeded to clover 
Four-year rotation 
1st year— clover 
2d year — oats 
3d year — com 

4th year — wheat seeded to clover 
Four-year rotation incluffing beans and beets (on very 

soils) 

1st yeai^-clover 
2d year — com, beans, or beets 
3d year — beans, beets, or com 
4th year — oats or barley seeded 
Five-y ear rotation including timothy, red, and alsik e 

meadow 

1st year — aldke clover and timothy meadow 


2d year— com 

3d year— oats seeded to red and alsike clover and timothy 
4th year— clover and timothy 
5th year — timothy and clover 

5. Six-year rotation including beans, beets, potatoes vrath dovei 
every third year (for soil ha^dng average fertility) 

1st year— clover, red and alsike, or red clover alone 
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2d year— corn or beets 
3d year— oats with clover 
4th year — clover 

5th year — beans, potatoes, or corn 
6th year — wheat or rj’e with clover 
Alsike seeded in rotation 
1st year — alsike 
2d year — corn 

3d year— oats or barley seeded to alsike 
4th year — alsike 


Rotation 5 is particularly desirable where sugar beets, po- 
tatoes, and beans are important crops. It provides for the 
growing of these crops once in 6 years and supplies a crop of 
clover every third year. 


The occurrence of black scurf and leaf spot of sugar beets, 
scab and black scurf of potatoes, and anthracnose and blight 
of beans is greatly reduced by a rotation which includes these 
crops only once in 6 years. The loss from insects is also 
reduced to the minimum. Plowing is needed only every third 


year. 


When Clover Fails. When clover fails in communities 
where it once succeeded, agriculture is on the down grade, 
nm-down farms are numerous, less livestock is fed, crop 
yields are lower, and farms change hands rapidly. In regions 
where clover and alfalfa thrive, fanners are generally pros- 
perous, crop yields are high, dair>dng and livestock raising arc 
successful, farm ow’nership is more stable, and land values are 
higher. Almost invariably, individual farmers who have good 
success with clover or alfalfa in their rotations are rated as 
prosperous farmers, whereas those who fail to get clover or 
alfalfa usually have increasing diflSculty in making their farms 

pay. The rapid decrease in red clover acreage is a matter for 
serious consideration. 


Farmers who are unable to get successful stands of clover 
will do well to find out the causes and make conditions right 
for the success of this valuable crop, rather than continue 
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^'ithout the aid of clovers in rotation. Success with the clovers 
and also with alfalfa and sweet clover is fundamental to 
the success of crops following in rotation. 

Why Do Clovers Fail? The two great causes of clover fail- 
ures during the past few years are the extensive planting of 
unadapted seed and adverse soil conditions, such as soil acid- 
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Tlio srrowth oi timothy and clover after the har^'est of a haj 

croi- fumi.'h^s ex* client pasturage in late summer and fall. 


ilv. lack of oreanic matter in tlie soil, depleted fertility, and 
drought. 

Plant Adapted. Xative-Cirou n Seed, of High Puritij and Ger- 
mination. and Lime Acid Soil-?. Large quantities of unadapted 
red eli.ver seed freriuontly imported from Europe and South 
America eause great losses to American cU>ver growers. Native 
cliu cr adapted to the mild climatic conditions of western Ore- 
2nn is often unadapted in eastern clover-growing regions. 
Midland clover and Cumberland clover grown under inspec- 
tion for not more than three generations in the Northwestern 
States are well adapted to clover-growing areas in the eastern 
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half of the United States, Midland in the northern half and 
Cumberland in the southern half of the eastern clover area. 
The requirements of the 1937 Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram that adapted red clover seed be planted, and that sound 
practices be employed by cooperators, prevented great losses 
to American farmers. The Italian seed has been shovTi to be 
worthless under American conditions, and the seed from other 
European regions inferior and generally unadapted. 

Good seed will not, however, succeed on soil in poor con- 
dition. Soil acidity, or lack of sufficient lime in the soil, is 
responsible for a large number of failures. Although all clovers 
are not equally sensitive to soil acidity, they all make a more 
thrifty growth on soils supplied with lime than on acid soils. 

It is natural for cropped lands, in a humid section, grad- 
ually to give up their lime and become acid. Sand and sandy 
loams are likely to become acid sooner than clays and clay 
loams. 

Under the Federal Seed Act of April 25, 1926, Italian red 
clover seed is stained with a red stain to the extent of 10 per 
cent of volume at port of entry. The act requires that im- 
ported clover seed from Europe and other countries, except 
Canada, be stained 1 per cent green. Canadian red clover 

seed generally w^ell adapted in the United States is stained 
1 per cent purple. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1. Farmers who succeed in getting good stands of clover almost- in- 
variably are successful crop growers and livestock feeders. 

2. What is the red clover acreage of your township, county, and 
state? What were the acreages ten years ago? Twenty years ago? 
Is clover increasing or decreasing? Why? 

3. What were the highest yields of red clover hay in your locality 

during the past season? Who grew them? What is the average yield 

of clover hay per acre in the township? In the county? How many 

farmers do you know who failed to get successful seedings of red clover 
or mammoth? WTy? 

4. Where did the growers of the highest yields get their seed? When 
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and how do they plant red clover? Do they use manure? Do thej’ 
Lise commercial fertilizer? What kind? 

5. To what extent is alsike clover planted in your neighborhood? 
Which does the best on poorly drained land, alsike or red clover? Is 
clover planted alone or with timothy? What is the usual yield of clover 
seed per acre in your township? How much is grown? 

6. What weeds are found in clover seed produced in your locality? 
Can they be cleaned out of the seed? How? 

7. Secure samples of clover seed used locally for seed. Do you know 
positively where grown? Spread on white paper and make weed count. 
Identify weed seeds. Test germination. Judge fitness of each for 
planting. 

S. Spade up roots of clovers. Carefully work free of soil. Note 
nodules. Explain function. 
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ALFALFA AND SWEET CLOVER GROWING 

Alfalfa provides the largest yields of liiirliest quality forage, enrir hf s 
the land, and reduces production co>t< of both crop and livc>to< k i*rf>d- 
ucts. Prosperity follows alfalfa. H. A. 

In the development of agriculture in our Western States, 
alfalfa has long been the most imjxjrtant leguminous forage 
crop. Brought to California by the Forty-Xiners arul to Utah 
by returning Mormon missionaries, alfalfa has a history- closely 
associated with the romance and the glamour of the develop- 
ment of the agriculture and civilization of our Western States. 
An equally remarkable record is now being made by this won- 
derful crop in the expansion of acreage in the Com Belt and 
the Northern States of the eastern half of the United States. 
In 1936 Michigan became the leading alfalfa-growing state 
in the union, with an acreage of one million one hundred and 
twenty thousand acres. In the Federal Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Program, which began in 1933, the growing of alfalfa 
was strongly encouraged in the effort to balance our agricul- 
tural production and to conserA'e soil fertility. 

The inclusion of alfalfa in the planned rotation system of a 
farm generally has a far-reaching and highly desirable effect 
on many phases of farm enterprise. It brings about marked 
improvement in soil fertility. Alfalfa is a leading legume in 
adding nitrogen and humus to the soil and is a most efficient 
crop in preventing soil erosion. Crops of com, potatoes, and 
small grains following alfalfa in rotation give much greater 
yields per acre at much less cost per bushel. Growing a sub- 
stantial acreage of alfalfa in rotation orovides for the main- 
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tenance of more livestock on the farm. The cost of feed bills 
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Alfalfa lurnUhcs three 
or four cuttinas of hay 
ilurins: favorable reason? 
iu tije Com Bolt and in 
the South. 


for dairy cattle, beef cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and poultry is greatly reduced 
by the home production of alfalfa 
hay and pasture. When alfalfa is 
fed in properly balanced rations, in- 
cluding corn and grain feeds gen* 
erally produced on the farm, live- 
stock thrives at reduced cost. 

Recent scientific studies indicate 
that the "vutamin content and the 
mineral salts found in milk and other 
animal products var^’ in accordance 
with the ration fed to livestock. Al- 
falfa hay and pasture is exceedingly 
high in protein, \’itamin3, calcium, 
magnesium, and other minerals. As 
the acreage of alfalfa increases, ben- 
eficial effects result not onlv to live- 
stock but also to humanitv. 

In the humid eastern half of the 
United States, most soils are defi- 
cient in lime and phosphorus. To 
grow alfalfa successfully on such 
soils applications must be made of 
lime and of acid phosphate or other 
fertilizers including phosphorus. Pot- 
ash is also needed on many soils, 
particularly in the Xew England 
States. These practices benefit fol- 
lowing crops in the rotation and in- 
crease the efficiency of the farm in 
producing meat and milk. The mas- 
terv of alfalfa and the proper inclu- 

to 

sion of this crop in farm rotations 
often accomplish a great improve- 
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ment in farm management in many phases, as the crop greatly 
increases the profits of the producer and improves and con- 
serves the soil. 

The Rules for the Growing of Alfalfa Are: 

1. Secure adapted seed from dependable sources. 

2. Plant alfalfa on well-drained soils. 

3. Apply ground limestone, marl, or other form of lime where 
needed. 

4. Prepare a firmly compacted, well-surfaced seed bed, or seed 
with small grain crop. 

5. Plant at right time, rate, and depth. 

6. Fertilize \rith acid phosphate and manure where needed. 

7. Inoculate where alfalfa or sweet clover has not been grown 
pre^'iously. 

8. Cut alfalfa for hay at best stage of growth. 

9. Cure in windrows or cocks to retain leaves. 

10. Pasture well-established fields judiciously. 

11. Harvest for seed when pods are brown. 

Secure Adapted Seed from Dependable Sources. The in- 
creased frequency of successes with alfalfa over an extensive 
area is largely due to the rapid increase in production of Araer- 
iGan-grot\'n seed of hardy varieties. Numerous failures are 
due to the planting of unadapted seed. A total exceeding 
fifteen million pounds of alfalfa seed was until recentlv im- 
ported annually into the United States from South America, 
the Mediterranean regions, Arabia, and Africa. This seed, 
produced in regions of mild climate, is exceedingly susceptible 
to winter-killing and, in summer, to injury from disease, when 
grown in the Corn Belt and the Northern States of the United 
States and in Canada. Native alfalfa seed from southern 
California, Arizona, New IMexico, and Texas produces un- 
profitable crops in the Com Belt and the northern regions. 

Dependable seed of hardy common alfalfa and of Grimm, 
Cossack, Hardigan, Ranger, Buffalo, Ladak, and other hardy 
strains is being extensively grown in Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
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the Dakotas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, and to an increas- 
ing extent in Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Ontario. In the drought year of 1936 Michigan 
led all other states in alfalfa-seed production. This seed, 
planted according to its adaptation, gives remarkably uniform 
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Map showing adaptation of alfalfa varieties. The origm and adap- 
tation of alfalfa seed must be known by the grower. Seed from the 
Southwest and South winter-kills in the Com Belt and North. 

results. Unfortunately, it is ver>" diflScult to tell adapted, 
native-grown seed from unadapted, southern- grown, and im- 
ported seed on the market. Hence it is highly important that 
alfalfa seed be purchased from dependable sources. During 
World War II and the year following Argentine alfalfa seed 
was imported to the extent of nearly three times the amount of 
former vears and widely distributed in the Corn Belt and the 
Northern States. The northern half of the United States which 
produces onlv 30 per cent of the alfalfa seed needed consumed 
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60 per cent of the domestic crop of the United State?, yhnx 
than half of the alfalfa seed jdanted in the important alfalfa- 
growing area of tlic nortliern lialf of the United States was iin- 
adaptcd seed from the Southwest and the Argentine, and wid(*- 
spread failures resulted. Farmers cannot i)e too careful in 
choosing the sources from which they secure adapted alfalfa 
seed. 



Colirtf'Au o/ Tlif f'rcil World, ('hiriifjo 


\\endelyn Grimm's oridnal alfalfa field a> it appe;irod in 
five years after phmtinjr near Exeelsior, Minn. This liardv 
extended alfalfa growing to many nortliern states. 


1922. sixry- 

varit tv ha> 


Alfalta seed in sealed bags, certified for variety anrl origin, 
is now being grown by cooperative seed prodticcrs^ associations 
in Idaho, the Dakotas, 1 tah. and other nortliwestcrn states. 


Farmers cooperative seed-distributing organizations in the 
Corn Belt, the Northern states, and the Soutlicastern >tatos 
are distributing this seed and alfalfa seed purchased in the 
Xoithvest, the northciTi Corn Belt, and Canadian producing 
areas. Dependable seed companies arc following similar meth- 


ods in the handling ot alfalta seed. It is therefore possible for 
the well-informed alfalfa grower to secure depemlable. adapted 
seed of known origin at reasonable prices. Such seed, however. 


cannot be bought as cheaply as the unreliable imj-jorted seed 
stained orange red or red to tlic extent of 10 per cent and un- 
stained southern-gi'own domestic alfalfa seed. Chonn nf 
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unknown origin usually proves to be highly expensive when 
planted in regions where seed of hardy varieties is required. 

Choose the Right Variety. New varieties of alfalfa de- 
veloped by the United States Department of Agriculture in 
cooperation with state experiment stations in alfalfa seed- 
producing states are of greatest value to alfalfa growers be- 
cause of their yielding ability, superior adaptation, and resist- 
ance to alfalfa wilt and other diseases. The Ranker from the 
Nebraska Station is wilt-resistant and is particularly adapted 
to Nebraska conditions and the northern part of the Corn Belt 
and the North Eastern States. The Buffalo, a wilt -resistant 
variety from the Kansas Experiment Station, is considered 
best adapted to Kansas conditions and the southern half of 
the Corn Belt. The Nemestan has been found to be resistant 
to nematodes and somewhat resistant to wilt at the Utah and 
Nebraska experiment stations. W'ork of great promise is be- 
ing done at the Kansas Experiment Station with true hybrid 
alfalfas that correspond to hybrid com varieties in increased 
vield and visor. 

Common alfalfa is the most extensively grown variety. It is 
characterized by flowers of blue and purple shades, high 
cro^Tis, and a large percentage of straight tap roots. Common 
alfalfa is extensively grown for hay and seed in Utah, Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Montana. For hay pur- 
poses. common alfalfa seed produced in these regions is adapted 
for profitable alfalfa growing throughout the Corn Belt and 
the southern sections of northern states. 

Grimm alfalfa is an unusually hardy variety, best adapted 
to the northern part of the Corn Belt, the Northern States, and 
the Canadian provinces. It is a variegated variety character- 
ized by blossoms of many shades, including yellow, white, blue, 
purple, and numerous blends of these colors. Its crown is more 
branched than that of the common variety and is seated closer 
to the surface of the soil, frequently branching below the sur- 
face. A much higher percentage of the roots of Grimm are 
branched. This feature apparently accounts in part for the 
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hardihood of Grimm alfalfa and its resistance to heaving dur- 
ing the winter and spring when planted in northern remons. 

Grimm alfalfa was brought to the United States by a Ger- 
man immigrant to this country— Wendelyn Grimm— who 
planted it near Excelsior, Minnesota, in 1S58. Mr. Grimm 
grew this alfalfa for a number of years and attracted the at- 
tention of his neighbors by his successful livestock-feedino- 
operations during periods of drought, when others, planting 
ordinary forage crops, were unable to grow sufiBcient feed. The 
Grimm alfalfa spread slowly, locally, until it was carried west 
into the Dakotas and Idaho, chiefly through the activity of 
Mr. A. B. Lyman, who brought about its extensive commercial 
production. In recent years, Grimm Growers’ Associations 
have sprung up in Idaho, IMontana, Utah, and the Dakotas for 
the extensive production of Grimm seed. 

The Gri mm Growers Associations and crop improvement 
associations producing certified seed cooperate with their state 
agricultural colleges and departments of agriculture in main- 
taining systems of field and threshed seed inspection which 
protect the varietal purity and seed purity of alfalfa seed 

produced by members. Such seed is sold as Certified Grimm 
or Certified Hardigan, and so on. 

The Ladak alfalfa secured in Tibet by a plant e.xplorer of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the late Mr. 
H. L. 'W estover, is proving to be particularlv hardy in diw’ 
cold regions of the West and the Northwest. 

^ Cossack alfalfa is a hardy variety introduced into the United 
States by Professor N. E. Hanson of the South Dakota Experi- 
ment Station. Professor Hanson secured the Cossack in Si- 
beria while he w’as engaged in making a survey of plants of 
that region adapted to his state. The Cossack is a variegated 
alfalfa showing the same blossom colors as Grimm, with a 

higher percentage of yellow and white. It is well adapted to 
regions of vigorous winter climate. 

Occasionally, favorable years for seed production occur in 
eastern regions and native grown seed is available. The On- 
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\ ariey:atcd and Vlicliigan Lebeau are produced in excess 
>1 local demands in certain years. These strains arc highly 
‘steemed in tlie Northeastern and tlie North Central States. 

an I is a selection from the 
Baltic, made by Professor F. A. Spragg of the Vlichisan Ex- 



J/ir7u'/7an Exp, Sta. 


>* >!a ii\V( *• rn 
iif C'orn B- Ir . 


alfalfa srrd i< imadaptrd for u<e in Norihern States and 
PI iT I. Hardisan alfalfa. Plat IT. Hairy Peruvian from 
daiiil* lion< with little alfalfa after first winter. 


'teriment Sraii(Ui. It develops blossoms profusely and sets 
'vvd with a ci'mparaTively higii degree of certainty under 
lumid (■(militinns. This varietv leads in forace tests at the 
Mivhiean Station, but its ereat advantage is in its abilitv to 
oroihire r-ei'd umler eastern conditions. This variety is being 
irown extensively in Alichiiian for local seed production. 

The Baltic i> apparently of uncertain origin, taking its name 
from Baltic, Smuh Dakota. It is very similar to Grimm in all 

tt- i'haracteristics. 
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Orrenberg alfalfa is a ven' hardy. yt‘ll()\v-H4»\ver<Ml variety 
with a decumbent habit of growth. It prnduces smaller yields 
of hay, but is advocated as a pasture variety because of it' 
tendency to produce branch root.< with additional crown de- 
velopment. Although it is arlapted to tlie northern range of 
alfalfa-growing regions, its production is limited in the I’nited 
States by the difficulty of harvesting sei'd on a i)rofital)le scale. 
The seed of Orrenberg is borne in sickle-shaped pods, each of 
which carries a single see<l. This seed ripens unevenly ainl 
shatters easily, and hence seed productiim is difficult 
Alfalfa varieties are classified as follows; 

Medicago Sativa. This variety is characterized by blue an<l 
purple blossoms, upright stems, high crowns, and a ])reponder- 
ance of straight tap roots. Common alfalfa re|)resents this 
species. 

Medicago Falcata. This gr{»up has yellow flowers, a decum- 
bent habit of grow-th. low-set, branrherl crowns, and a prepon- 
derance of branched roots. Varieties of this speei<*s are ex- 
tremely hardy. Orrenberg is a typical example. 

Variegated Alfalfas. These are hybrids of M. falcata an<l 
M. sativa. The blossoms range in color from light shades of 
blue to purple, with frequent white and yellow blooms and 
blends of the colors mentioned. The variegated alfalfas arc 
hardier than the common bIue-flowcre<i variety. The rfrimin 
and Cossack are typical variegated alfalfas. 

Plant Alfalfa on Well-Drained Soils. Alfalla is adapter! 
a wide range of soil conditions. It is grown successfully on 
clays, loams, sandy soil, and even on muck soils if sufficient Iv 
well drained. Adequate drainage is a requirement of the entp. 
OK'ing to its depth of root gro^\'th and susceptibility to heaving 
and winter-killing on poorly drained soils. 

Apply Ground Limestone, Marl, or Other Form of Lime 
where Needed. Lime is essential to successful alfalfa grow- 
ing on acid soils. If clovers and other legumes do not tlirive, 
the acidity of the soil should be tested. Usually 2 tons of 
ground limestone, 1^4 tons of hydrated lime, or several cubic 
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yards of marl are needed per acre. (See discussion of limins 
the soil. Chapter VII. i 

Prepare a Firmly Compacted, WeU-Surfaced Seed Bed, or 
Seed with Small Grain. Alfalfa seed starts best on a firm 
seed bed. Cultivated crops such as corn, beans, potatoes, or 
beets usually leave the land in a clean condition readilv 
shaped for alfalfa. 



M ichigan E-rp. Sta. 


Alfalfa fumishr-s excellent pa^turase for hoss and other livestock. 

If tlie land is not sufficientlv free from weeds and grass, fall 
or early sj-^ring plowing is necessary: and frequent use of the 
dick or spring-tooth or spike-tooth harrow, at intervals of a 
week or ten days until weeds and grasses are conquered, is 
ad^■i^able. If tlie ground is clean, thorough disking is sufficient. 
Just before seeding, the land should be rolled with cultipacker 
nr roller so that it will compact firmly. On soils which are 
deficient in orizanic matter, applications of well-rotted ma- 
nure in sufficient amounts should be made, o" the content of 
iiumus ^lM>uld be increased by the turning under of clover, 
vetch and rye. sweet clover, or other green-manuring crops. 

Plant at the Right Time, Rate, and Denth. Although the 
best and most persistent stands of alfalfa are secured by seed- 






wheat. 

A light seeding of grains made with early spring planting 
may be preferable, however, to the weed growth which i; 
likely to occur on seed beds not thoroughly clean. 

Best results can often be secured, though at somewhat greater 
expense, if the seed bed is worked thoroughly until late May 
or early June and planted without a companion crop. If 
ground is ver>’ weedy or grassy, it may be advisable to con- 
tinue disking and harrowing until late June or mid-July and 
to seed only when the seed bed is fairly free of weeds and 
grass. Since alfalfa will occupy the land for 4 to 6 years 
or more, greater expense and time is warranted in preparation 
for alfalfa than for annual crops. 

Early spring seedings after cultivated crops, either \\*ith or 
without companion crops, have the advantage of an assured 
supply of moisture for early growth. Seedings made in sum- 
mer give ample time for thorough preparation of the seed bed. 

Seed should be planted at a depth of ^2 to *^4 inch. Seed 
should be allowed to fall ahead of, into, or behind drills of 
grain drill but not through the drills. If a special alfalfa drill 
is used, seed must not be planted too deep. Seed planted at a 
depth of 2 inches seldom is able to send a sprout to the sur- 
face. If seed is broadcast, it should be covered with a harrow 
or a brush harrow. 

# or 12 pounds are ample. Many farmers 
get excellent results with 8 pounds per acre. 

Of common alfalfa seed, 12 to 20 pounds are usually planted. 
15 pounds being the average. 
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Fertilize with Acid Phosphate and Manure where Neces- 
sary. Alfalfa responds to applications of 200 to 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate, made either at the time of seeding or as a 
top dressing. On soils deficient in fertility 250 to 300 pounds 
of a complete fertilizer such as 4-1-4-6 or 3-lfi-^, applied 

when fitting the seed bed or when planting, give excellent 
results. 

ell-rotted manure applied when the seed bed is fitted is 
particularly effective in the securing of a stand of alfalfa on 
light or droughty soils. 

Inoculate where Alfalfa or Sweet Clover Has Not Been 
Grovm Previously. Inoculation is necessary' on soils where 
successful stands of alfalfa or sweet clover have not been 
growTi pre\nously. If plants of thrifty, well-established alfalfa 
are carefully dug up and the roots gently washed free of soil, 
small nodules will be found singly or in clusters on the roots. 
These nodules are the homes of countless nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria, and through their aid the alfalfa plant is able to 
make use of atmospheric nitrogen. The bacteria foimd on 
alfalfa and sweet clover are similar and are interchangeable, 
but those found on clovers and other legumes are not suitable 
for inoculatins alfalfa. On soil rich in nitrogen alfalfa mav 
make a fairly successful gTo^\*th without inoculation, feeding 
on soil nitrogen, but for greatest success and in order to benefit 
the soil thorough inoculation is necessary. 

The most convenient way of insuring the presence of these 
bacteria, in soils from which they are probably absent, is the 
culture method. Cultures are prepared by commercial firms 
and some experiment stations and distributed in small bottles, 
or in packages of humus. Fresh culture should be secured. 
The culture is applied to the seed, and planting is made im- 
mediatelv. 

Another method, possibly more effective though not so con- 
venient, is the soil-inoculation method. Soil is taken from a 
field of thriftv, well-inoculated alfalfa or sweet clover from a 
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Alfalla and sweet clover seed should be inoculated with bacterial cul- 

ture or inoculated soil before planting on soil that has not previously 
grown these crops successfully. 

spreading out to dry in a cellar, on a bam floor, or in a shaded 
room where sunlight will not injure the bacteria. When in 
condition, this soil should be spread broadcast or applied 
through fertilizer attachment on drill in the evening, or on a 
ramy or dark day; the harrow should be used immediatelv 
afterward to cover the newly applied soil, unless there is a 
gentle ram; or the soil may be applied at time of seeding 
through the fertibzer attachment. If applied through ferti- 
lizer attachment, several hundred pounds per acre of inocu- 
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lated <oi\ \< sufficient. To secure even distribution by broad- 
casting. a wagon load or more is needtHj. 

Once a field is successiully inocuIiite<i. inoculation will n- 
main for many years prn\'ided soil ronditions remain favor- 
able. However, it is advisable to inoculate the st^l or soil 
it the soil has not grown alfalfa successfully, or n<it for a long 
period. 

Cut Alfalfa for Hay at Best Stage of Growth. Alfalfa 

should be cut for hay when tlie flowers are in quarter to full 
bloom. Three cuttings per year are usual in the Com Belt, 
but there is a tendency toward two cuttings, both made at the 
three-quarters to full-bloom stage in the Northern States. A 
somewhat more palatable hay is secured if alfalfa is cut in 
quarter bloom, but larger yields over a |>eriod of years and 
more enduring stands are secured if it is cut at the three- 
quarters to full-bloom stage. Recent Wisconsin and Kansas 
experiments bear out this point. The old sign, ‘‘when shoots at 
base are to 1 inch long.’' is fairly reliable, but occasionally 
the shoots start before the bloom is well developed. 

Effect of Xumber of Cuttings on Yield. Ohio exi)erimentfi 
show that three cuttings of alfalfa at Columbus give larger 
yields than two cuttings. Since most of western and southern 
Ohio has a growing season as long as or longer than Columbus, 
these results should apply in all parts of the state except north- 
eastern Ohio. Experiments at AVooster by L. E. Thatcher 
indicate that two cuttings are probably preferable to three. 
But when three cuttings yield an average of 8410 pounds of 
hay, whereas two make only 5730 pounds of inferior hay, as at 
Columbus, there is little doubt of the superiority of three 


cuttings. (C. J. Willard.) 

Cure in Windrows or Cocks to Retain Leaves, Color, and 
Palatability. The leaves are the most valuable part of the 
alfalfa plant, almost equal to bran, pound for pound, in feed- 
ing. The method used in curing alfalfa should be one that 

will conserve the leaves. 
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The left-hand side-deliven* rake works against the tops of the newly 
cut swaths, rolling the swath into a loose windrow with the majority of 
the leafy tops toward the center. 

into windrows before the leaves have dried in the swath, and 
either they are allowed to cure in the windrows during most 
favorable weather or the windrows are thrown into small 
cocks if the weather is threatening or unfavorable. In the 
windrow or cock, the majority of leaf surfaces are protected 
from the sun. and they continue to exude moisture by trans- 
piration. The general practice is to cut tlie hay in the morn- 
ing, allow it to wilt in the swath for several hours, tlien rake 
It into windrows with side-delivery rake, and allow it to re- 
main in the windrow for one or two days, or in cocks for the 
same period or longer if rainy weather develops. In the event 
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of hesLvy rain, the cooks must be opened up and dried when 
drying weather again occurs and recocked when in the right 
condition. 

In the handling of alfalfa, clover, sweet clover, and soybeans 
for hay, a system known as the Dain system is particularly 
effective. In this system a left-hand side-deliver\" rake is used. 
This rake is not cylindrical, but tapers, the small end being at 
the right. By using the left-hand rake, the crop is picked up 
as laid down by the mower and rolled into a loose windrow 
with approximately four-fifths of the stems out. The crop is 
raked as soon as cut, and it cures in the windrow in one or two 
days. If it is rained upon, the windrow is turned over to dry 
by use of the left-hand side-deliver>' rake. 

Store in Stacks or Mow, or Bale for Market. Alfalfa, 
clover, sweet clover, and soybean hay is considered right for 
the stack or bam when it is so dr>" that no moisture shows 
when the stems are twisted in the hands. If it is put in the 
bam or stack when too moist, heat may result, with possible 
damage to the hay and loss of barn by fire due to spontaneous 
combustion. Bara-stored hay is usually of the best color and 
quality. Stacks should be well built and properly capped in 
order to shed as much rain as possible and to prevent loss due 
to blowing away. Salting of hay in the mow or stack is often 
considered to add to its palatability and also to influence its 
quality. One or two pounds of salt is used for a ton of hay 
as it is put in the mow. 

Harvest for Seed when Pods Are Brown. Alfalfa should 
be cut for seed when three-fourths of the pods are brown. The 
second cutting is usually taken for seed. In dry summers seed 
will often set well in the East Central States, and excellent 
local supplies from alfalfa of known adaptation can be ^ecu^ed. 
Yields of 2 to 5 bushels result under such conditions. Usually 
when 6 or 7 out of 10 blooms show a swelling at the base, 
indicating seed formation, a seed-crop worthy of hars'est is 

developing. 




Alfalfa in the burr. The seed crop is ready for liarvesf 
fouiths or more of the pods are [jruwri. 


wfif'n tfireo 


Idaho, M(mtana, the Dakotas, Utal., Kansas, Nebraska, 
* lichigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin lead in the production of 
seed adapted to the Northern States and the Corn Bolt. 


Additional Information 

Alfalfa IS one of the most ancient forage crops grown by 
man. From the time of their earliest recorded history, the 


Persians knew the value of alfalfa. The army of Xerxes car- 
ried it into Greece in 4S0 b.c. During the years which the 
Persians spent in Greece, they seeded down alfalfa near their 
permanent camps to serve as feed for their chariot horses and 
to furnish greens for the ration of the soldiers. Alexander the 
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Alfalfa seed on the left as it comes from the thresher contains a high 
percentage of imiuirities such as weed seeds, pieces of stone, chaff, etc., 
and also many thin, immature seeds. Tlie clean sample on the right has 
been processed by thorough use of the fanning mill and other mechani- 
cal means in preparing this seed for the grower. 

Great brought alfalfa into Italy, and Columella, writing of it 
in the first centurA’ a.d., states: ^Tt [alfalfa] is the best feed 
for whatsoever kind of famished livestock. It dungs the land 
and provides five or six crops each year.'’ 

The name alfalfa is from the Arabian word alfalfacah, 
meaning best forage. Columella called this plant LucernCj a 
term which is commonly employed in Europe and in our 
Western States. 

The conquering armies of the Romans introduced alfalfa 
into the regions which are now included within the borders of 
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Seed bearing apparently doe< not impair the lonsovity of alfalfa fiehi 
In the memor>' of the Utali pioneer above, this field is over fifty yea 
old and has borne seed for more than forty years. 

^ estern States, where conditions proved remarkably favoi 
able. 

George Washington, interested in all plants of value to h: 
country, experimented with alfalfa on his Fairfax farm, bi 
was not successful in growing it. as he did not know that : 
was necessary to inoculate and to apply lime to his acid soil 
in order to raise this lime-loving crop. His friend, Thoma 
Jefferson, to whom he sent some seed, secured more favorahl 
results at ^lonticello, on land that was better supplied wit 
calcium carbonate. 
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In New York State, alfalfa has been grown with success 
since pre-Revolutionary days on the limestone sods of the 
Onondaga hills. 

The spread of alfalfa has been accomplished chiefly by the 
migrations of conquering armies and the gold-seeking expedi- 
tions of history. With the passage of time, this unobtrusive 
plant has contributed more to the prosperity and happiness 
of nations than the conquerors and gold hunters who distrib- 
uted it. 

The present eastward movement of alfalfa in the United 
States has been made possible by scientific study of the needs 
of the plant and the development of practical methods which 
insure its successful production even under adverse conditions. 

The planting of alfalfa was encouraged on the contracted 
acreage of the AA.A. Crop Control Program and was made a 
practice for award under the Agricultural Conser\'ation Pro- 
gram. Alfalfa acreage increased more than 20 per cent dur- 
ing the five years of these programs, the largest increase being 
in states east of the Mississippi. 

SWEET CLOVER GROWING 

Sweet clover has taken rank as a valuable forage crop. Re- 
cently considered a weed, it is now recognized as one of our 
best-adapted crops for pasturing livestock, as a hay crop, and 
as a green-manuring crop. Although sweet clover is grown 
to the greatest extent on soils deficient in organic matter, 
it is, nevertlieless, ver\" valuable on soils in a highly improved 
condition when used for hay or pasture, since it produces 
unusually large yields of high-protein forage, as either pasture 
or hay. Sweet clover has long been recognized as one of the 

most valuable honey crops. 

The following practices give success with sweet clover: 

1. Get good seed of the right variety. 

2. Prenare a firm* clean seed bed. 



Get Good Seed of the Right Variety. The white-blossomed 
biennial sweet clover is much better adapted to a wider rang< 
of conditions and for more purposes than the yellow-blossomec 
biennial. The biennial white has a more upright habit o 
growth and produces larger yields of forage than the biennia 
yellow, which has finer stems and is more decumbent. Tin 
Evergreen, an Ohio Experiment Station variety, stays greer 
until late in the summer and is considered superior as a pastun 
variety. In the iNIidwest, the Madrid, a variety introduced b> 
the United States Department of Agriculture from Spain, h 
proving superior for pasture and hay purposes. The seed Oj 
the biennial yellow has dark, purplish green mottlings anc 
purplish green spots, and hence can be distinguished from seec 
of the biennial white when the latter is mixed with it. 

The annual yellow sweet clover is grown to a considerable 
extent in southern California. It is a small, erect plant, which 
produces seed the first season and does not do well in the Core 
Belt or the Northern States. The seed of the annual yellow k 
smaller than that of the biennial sweet clover. 

The annual white sweet clover, commonly called Hubam, is 
a selection from the biennial sweet clover. It has been showm 
to be of some value as a green-manuring crop, a hay and 
pasture crop, and a cover crop in orchards. 

Good seed of sweet clover should be clean, of bright color 
and good odor. Sweet clover seed of all varieties has a char- 
acteristic, pleasant, pungent odor, due to its coumarin content. 
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^Mustard is a common weed of sweet clover. It is necessary’' to 

inspect the seed carefully, to be sure that it is of a high degree 

of purity. Northem-gro^m sweet clover should be secured 
for northern localities. 

Prepare a Firm, Clean Seed Bed. Sweet clover seed starts 
best on a firmly compacted seed bed. Poor results are ob- 
tained on mellow, loose seed beds; hence the cultipacker, or 
weighted roller, should be used to fit the soil for this crop. 
Corn ground, or land from which other cultivated crops have 
been harvested, may be fitted for sweet clover by thorough 
disking and rolling. 

Use Lime and Fertilizer where Needed. Sweet clover will 
not give satisfactory yields on acid soils; hence soils should be 
tested, and lime should be applied where needed, Usualh’', 
1 to 2 tons of ground limestone, or 3 to 6 cubic yards of marl 
per acre, are needed to put acid soils in condition for the 
growing of sweet clover. The crop also responds to 200 
pounds or more per acre of acid phosphate or of complete 
fertilizer. 

Inoculate Soil where Sweet Clover Has Not Been Grown 
Previously. On land where clover or alfalfa has not been 
grown previously, it is necessary to inoculate the soil with 
proper bacteria to enable sweet clover to make use of the free 
nitrogen of the air. 

Either pure cultures may be secured for the inoculation of 
the seed, or the soil method of inoculation may be used. The 
latter method consists in diluting 1^ ounces of carpenter’s 
glue with a quart of warm water and sprinkling it over a 
bushel of seed spread out on a smooth floor. Stir the seed, 
and then sprinkle over it about a quart of very fine soil, ob- 
tained from a sweet clover or alfalfa field at a depth of 1 to 4 
inches where roots were hea\'ily loaded with nodules. 

Plant in Spring or Early Summer at a Depth of 34 to % 
Inch. Best seeding results are usually obtained if sweet 
clover is sotsti alone in early spring or on fall-sowm wheat or 
rve, or with barlev or oats. If seeded with barley or oats, 
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best results are secured if only a busliol of the barley or oats 
is used as a companion croj). From 12 to 15 i)ounds of scari- 
fied sweet clover per acre are f'enerally siifricient. Kweet clover 
seeds have a hard seed coat; hence Kcrmination is increased by 
the scarification process, which abrades and thins the seed coat. 

If unscarified seed is u.sed, 15 to 20 |)oimd.s are necossarv 
per acre; and of unhullcd seed, 20 to 30 pounds. W'hen iin- 
hulled seed is planted, it is usually f)lanted in late fall so that 
winter action will crack the .seed coat for satisfactory nermi- 
nation during the spring. 

Cut for Hay Just before Bloom Appears, with Mower-Bar 
Set High. Sweet clover should be cut for hay just before the 
blossom buds appear. If bloom is allowed to show before 
cutting, a coarse, woody hay usually result-s. If cut sufficiently 
early, a high-cpiality, leafy hay can be obtained from sweet 
clover. The mower-bar must be set high enoiigh to leave a 
6- or 8-inch stubble, in order that a good secomi growth may 
result. The second year s growth of .sw(*et clover do(*s not rise 
from a crown, but propagates from buds in the axils t)f the 
branches and leaves on the lower jiortion of the stalk; hence a 
stem that is sufficiently long for numerous new branciu's must 
be left. If the mower-bar is raised by means of specially 
made shoes at either end, results are more satisfactory. 

Cure Hay in Windrows or Cocks. Sweet clover hay is some- 
what more difficult to cure properly than alfalfa. It should 
be allowed to wilt in the swath for 4 to 0 hours, then windrowed 
with a side-delivery hay rake and allowed to cure in wintlrows 
for a day or longer. Under exceptionally good hay-making 
conditions, curing may be accomi)lished in the windrows, but 
It is usually necessary to throw hay into small cocks after 
curing in the windrows for a day or so. Tlie hay is left in the 
cocks until cured. Curing recpiires two or three days or a 
week, depending upon weather conditions. 

Handling in this way prevents great loss of leaf. The leaves 
are nearly three times as rich as the stems in protein ; hence 
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sweet clover hay should be har\^ested at the best time and 
handled in the best manner to give the highest percentage of 
leaf. 

Harvest Seed-Crop when Majority of Seed Hulls Are 
Brown. Since the sweet clover plant does not mature all its 
seed at one time, it must be cut when 60 to 75 per cent of the 
seed pods are brown and before there has been much loss from 
shattering. The grain binder is usually used in har\'esting. 
The crop should be hars’ested for seed when toughened by the 
dampness of light mist or dew. The sheaves should be placed 
in small open shocks for curing. 

The ordinary grain thresher may be used in threshing sweet 
clover. The hulls are then removed from the seed with a clover 
huller or a sweet clover seed scarifier. 

Use Sweet Clover in Ordinary Rotations or as a Green- 
Mannring Crop where Needed. Sweet clover may occupy the 
same place in common rotations in the Com Belt and the 
Northern States as red clover. On light or infertile soils, it 
frequently gives greater growth and is more dependable. It is 
considered one of the best crops for pasture and for turning 
under to increase the content of organic matter and nitrogen 
in depleted soils. 

Additional Information 

Sweet clover is recognized by dair>Tnen as one of the best 
pasture crops. Although cattle in general do not like it at 
first, after two or three days they will usually begin to eat 
sweet clover pasture readily and thrive on it. Cows and sheep 
seldom bloat on sweet clover pasture. It also makes excellent 
pasture for hogs. 

For horses and livestock in general, well-made sweet clover 
hay is recognized as comparable in feeding value to high- 
quality alfalfa hay. 

Poorlv cured or moldv sweet clover hay should not be fed, 
since it mav cause the death of cattle and horses. 
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1. How many acres of alfalfa are being grown in your township? In 
your county? When and by whom was alfalfa first grown in your 
township? Where is the oldest established field? How long is a stand 
usually maintained after planting? Who secured the largest yield in 
tons per acre of alfalfa during the past year? What is the average yield 
of alfalfa hay in your neighborhood? Of clover? Of mixed hav? Of 
timothy? What is alfalfa hay worth per ton? 

2. Name the four most successful alfalfa growers in the neighbor- 
hood. Do they apply lime? How do they prepare the seed bed? 
When do they plant? With or without a nurse crop? What varietv 
of seed do they plant? Where purchased? Where is the seed grown? 

^ If so. how accomplished? How much seed 
do they use per acre? How deep is it planted? When is the first 
cutting taken for hay? Do they cure in windrows or in cocks? How 

long is the crop allowed to wilt in the swath? Is the hay fed on the 
farm? 


3. What do the four leading growers say of the value of alfalfa hay 
as a feed for doin' stock? For horses? For sheep? Is alfalfa used as 
pasture for hogs? For horses? For cows? For sheep? Inquire about 
the best methods of pasturing to consene stand. 

4. Ask the four best growers how com, beans, potatoes, and other 
crops jneld after a crop of alfalfa. 

5. Dig up roots from fields four years old, or older. What is the 
length of the longest? 


6. In a thnity field of alfalfa, dig up other roots with dirt adhering 
and carefully wash. Note nodules on smaller surface roots. 

7. Lnder what soil conditions is alfalfa most successful? Under what 
conditions are failures most frequent? Should more alfalfa be grov^m 

SO- tell how the growing of more alfalfa 
will add to the prosperity of your community. 

8 Get seed of known origin, Grimm, common, and local. Plant drill- 
width or square-rod plats of each. 

9. Judge various Jots of alfalfa seed. 


10. Secure from the state agricultural college bulletins dealing 
alfalfa or sweet clover. 


with 


locality? For what purposes is it 
used. Does it grow wild? What is the value of sweet clover? 

. Ask ^wers about methods of planting, making hav, har\-e«t- 
mg lor seed, pasturing, and using as soil-improving crop. 
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GROWING LESPEDEZA AND OTHER LEGUMES 

Lespedeza. Lespedeza has spread with amazing rapidity 
throughout the lower part of the Corn Belt and the northern 
part of the Cotton Belt during the past ten years. It is doubt- 
ful if any legume or any other crop has increased as rapidly 



Single plants of Korean le.spedeza. Xliis crop ha.s increased with re- 
markable rapidity in the lower Com Belt and the northern Cotton Belt. 


in acreage in so short a period of time as lespedeza. The chief 
reasons for this remarkable increase are the fact that lespe- 
deza will grow on acid soils, whereas clover and alfalfa do not 
do well without additions of lime, and the fact that lespedeza 
IS valuable in soil improvement and for pasture, hay, and seed 
purposes. Lespedeza does not yield so well as alfalfa and 
clo\ er on fertile soils well supplied with lime, but on marginal 
land and on acid soils it gives comparatively better yields; 
it yields better on soils that are limed and fertilized. The 
seeds that fall to the ground insure reseeding and provide 
feed for quail and other birds during fall and winter. 
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Lespedeza is not new in Southern agriculture. Several 
varieties have been established among native grasses during 
the past century. It is frequently called Japanese clover in 
the South. Many believe that the movement of cavalry 
forces of the North and the South spread Japanese clover to 
many new districts in the South. Native hay, including les- 



Map showing adaptation of common and Korean lespedeza. 


pedeza, was collected for the use of cavalry horses and carried 
with the armies. 

With the introduction of improved varieties by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, lespedeza rapidly became 
important as a cultivated crop. The leading varieties are the 
common lespedeza, which has been known in the South for 
more than a century, and the Tennessee No. 76, which is 
apparently a selection of the common since it resembles it in 
every way, but ^ves a higher yield of hay and pasture and is 
more erect in the field. The Kobe, also important in the 
Cotton Belt, is larger leafed and taller stemmed than the com- 
mon. The seed also is larger. 
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Korean lespedeza is coarser, broader leafed, and consider- 
ably larger than the common. It matures seed earlier. The 
Korean lespedeza is of great importance in the .southern part 
of the Corn Belt and the northern Cotton Belt. 

Lespedeza sericea is a perennial plant, and it differs from 
the annual varieties. A new growth sju-ings each year from 
the crowm as with alfalfa but, after tlie first growth is cut, the 
second growth develops from the stubs like sweet clover. 

Planting Lespedeza. Early spring plantings give best re- 
sults. In Tennessee and North Carolina seed is generally 
planted in February and March; in Kentucky and Virginia, 
in March and early April; and in the lower part of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, in April or early May. Seed- 
ings may be applied on winter wheat, winter rye, or winter 
barley, or made with spring-planted oats or barley. Old 
pastures to be planted to lespedeza may be improved by disk- 
ing or harrowing early in the spring. 

It is usual to plant 25 to 30 pounds per acre if a full stand 
of hay or pasture is desired the first year. Lighter rates of 
10 or 15 pounds per acre usually make a fair crop and will 
produce ample seed to reseed tlie land for a full crop the next 
jear. In seeding old pastures, 1.5 or 20 pounds per acre of 
seed are usually applied. The harvested seed of lespedeza 
should be scarified to insure a quicker start. 

Pasturing Lespedeza. Lespedeza. if so^m in the spring, is 
ready for pasture in late .June or early .July. Korean is about 
two weeks earlier than the common and Tennessee varieties. 
The Korean lespedeza will furnish pasture until early Septem- 
ber, when the erop matures and seed ripens. Common and 
Korean usually stay green until frost. It is characteristic of 
the lespedezas to grow best during the hot sunmier weather. 
They furnish excellent pasture at a time when most pasture 
grasses, particularly bluegrass, provide little pasture, owing to 
heat and drought of midsummer and late summer. The seed- 
ing of old pastures with lespedeza greatly increases their carrv- 
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ing capacity. This crop is highly esteemed for pasture pur- 
poses for all kinds of livestock wherever adapted. 

Making Hay of Le^pedeza, Haying begins when there is 
enough growth for cutting. The first cutting is usually made 
in late June or early July, The crop is easily cured, and its 
quality greatly improved by curing in windrows or small 
cocks for 1 or 2 days. Yields range from 1 ton per acre on 
thin upland soils to 2 or 3 tons on fertile soils. The second 
year, volunteer stands usually produce larger yields of hay 
than the first-year seedings. Older fields are likely to be 
weedy and will not produce as high-quality hay as the first or 
second year. In order to insure a volunteer crop the following 
year, if this is desired, the hay crop should be cut early and 
high enough to enable a second growth to produce seed before 
frost; or the cutting may be held off until sufficient seed has 
matured to shatter out while the hay is being cut. A good- 
quality hay results from the earlier cuttings. Lespedeza hay 
is relished by all kinds of livestock and, if properly cured, is 
reported to be nearly equal to alfalfa hay. In meeting the 
needs of the drought-stricken western region of 1934, large 
quantities of lespedeza hay were shipped west from Kentucky’ 
and Tennessee, and this hay gave excellent satisfaction. 

Improving Soils with Lespedeza, Average yields of com, 
cotton, and other cultivated crops, following lespedeza, are 
greatly improved. This crop is now known as one of the most 
effective soil-building crops for the southern part of the Cora 
Belt and the South, in general, wherever adapted. The com- 
paratively low cost of planting lespedeza and the fact that this 
crop reseeds itself are considered advantages over most leg- 
umes. It is considered one of the best crops for adding nitro- 
gen and organic matter, particularly in regions where there are 
extensive areas of infertile and acid soils. 

Harvesting the Seed-Crop. In the harvesting of the Korean 

and the Kobe varieties, it is usual to cut and rake the crop 

¥ 

while the dew is on, then to cure in the windrow, and to 
thresh with an ordinary* grain separator. The combine har- 
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vaster is used in the threshing of lespedeza seed, after the ma- 
tured crop is cut with a mower and raked into windrows; 
when the lespedeza is cured, it is threshed with the combine 
with a pick-up attachment. Under favorable weather condi- 
tions the combine may be used in the harvesting of lespedeza 
seed in the same way that it is used in harvesting a grain 
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Lespedeza furnishes excellent pasturage. 

crop. In the harvesting of the common and Tennessee 76 
varieties, which shatter easily, a pan to catch the seed is at- 
tached back of the cutterbar of tlie mower. Heavy seed 
fields, ranging from 12 to 20 bushels per acre, are generally 
produced by lespedeza, the seed weighing 25 pounds per bushel. 

After threshing, the seed should be cleaned with a good fan- 
ning mill. 

Early clipping tends to reduce weeds, and a later clipiiing 
with the mower-bar set high, in midsummer, further reduces 
weed seeds harvested in the seed-crop. The weeds, if they are 
heavy, should be removed from the field. Very weedy areas in 
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large fields of lespedeza should not be harvested with the 
main crop for seed. The fact that much of the seed shatters 
and falls to the ground insures the reseeding of the annual 
lespedezas. 

Growing Lespedeza in Rotation. Lespedeza lends itself well 
to the common rotation of the regions where it is adapted. 
The crop generally is seeded with or on small-grain crops, it 
follows the grain crop in rotation, and it occupies the land for 
1 or 2 years or more. The following is a typical 4-year 

rotation: 

First year — corn, cotton, or other cultivated crops 
Second year — oats and barley seeded with lespedeza 
Third year — volunteer lespedeza 
Fourth year — lespedeza 

Lespedeza sericeei. A plant explorer of the United States 
Department of Agriculture found Lespedeza sericea, a peren- 
nial lespedeza. growing wild in eastern Asia. During the past 
twenty years, this crop has been on trial at the Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Missouri, and other experiment stations in 
the regions to which lespedeza is adapted. Substantial distri- 
butions of increases have been made. Of the perennial lespe- 
dezas, Lespedeza .aericea is particularly valuable in the im- 
provement of worn-out soil and the prevention of erosion. 
Without substantial applications of lime it will thrive on soils 
too deficient in calcium to give good results with alfalfa, clover, 
and sweet clover. The crop is exceedingly drought-resistant 
and grows with such vigor that it is not choked out by weeds 
and grass. It produces high yields of pasture and hay and 
outvields alfalfa as a hay crop on poor lands. Although the 
pasture apparently lacks palatability, dairy' cattle, horses, and 
sheep ean be maintained on sericea pasture with success. 
Lespedeza remains green during the period from midsummer 
t<i late summer when ordinary pastures are dormant. The 
hav is apparently adapted to the feeding of cattle, hors^, 
and sheep. Although it tends to be coarse, experiments mdi- 
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cate that early and properly cured sericea hay can take the 
place of alfalfa and clover hay in livestock feed. 

Owing to the high price of seed, it has been the custom for 
most farmers to plant sericea in rows, using 4 or 5 pounds of 





Lespedeza sericea. A perennial lespedeza of proved value for erosion 

control and soil improvement. As a pasture crop and hay crop it is not 

relished by livestock in the same degree as Korean and common les- 
pedeza. 

seed per acre. E.xperiments indicate that 15 pounds of scari- 
fied seed per acre, drilled or broadcast, give better results. 
The unhulled seed starts slowly, and 25 pounds, or more, per 
acre is advised. Early spring seedings give best results. 
Though midsummer and early August seedings have been 
successful, summer seedings provide opportunity for thoroush 
fitting of the seed bed and reduce the competition of weeds. 
A hay crop is usually not produced during the first year, al- 
though it is usually advisable to cut and remove grass and 
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weeds. During the second and subsequent years, hay crops 
are produced with great certainty, and ample gro^dh is avail- 
able for pasture. Two to four cuttings of sericea hay gener- 
ally produce 2 to 3 tons per acre. 

Seed is produced copiously, and the crop is usually harvested 
wlien S5 per cent, or more, of the hulls have turned browm. 

Bur Clover. Bur clovers are annual legumes having small, 
yellow flowers. The seed is borne in tightly coiled, spiny pods 
or burs. The bur clovers are of importance in the Cotton Belt, 
California, and western Oregon and Washington. They are 
of particular value as good winter and spring pasturage for 
cattle, sheep, and hogs. They grow best on moist, well-drained, 
fertile soils. Poor soils should be fertilized with several hun- 
dred pounds of fertilizer high in phosphorus. Plantings are 
made in late summer or fall at the rate of 15 pounds of seed 
per acre and may be drilled or broadcast. The crop is seldom 
harvested for hay purposes owing to the light yields secured. 

Velvet Beans. Velvet beans have gained rapidly through- 
out the Coastal Plains region of the South and are considered 
one of the most valuable legumes for use in soil improvement. 
From 15 to 25 pounds of seed per acre are required when 
planted with com or millet, and 40 to 60 pounds when planted 
alone. Owing to the vigorous gro^dh made by this crop, it is 
desirable to plant with corn, millet, or another crop that will 
hold up the vines when the seed is to be harvested. The crop 
is a hea^w seed producer, producing 20 to 30 bushels of seed 
per acre. It is considered an excellent fall and early winter 
pasture crop for cattle. Velvet beans are planted in the spring, 
15 to 20 pounds per acre. 

Austrian Winter Peas. The Austrian winter pea is now 
considered a leading winter annual legume for cover-crop pas- 
ture and green-manuring purposes throughout the South. The 
seed is produced chiefly in Oregon and V a^hington. At a 
(general rule, 40 pounds per acre are planted. Plantings begin 
Tn the northern part of the Cotton Belt after the middle of 
Sentember and in the southern part of the Cotton Belt in mid- 
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October. Inoculation is advisable when this crop is introduced 
for the first time in a particular locality. 

Kudzu. Kudzu is a valuable soil-improving and forage 
crop adapted to the Southeast. It is a perennial leguminous 
vine brought to this country from Japan. Owing to its vigor- 
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Velvet beans are a popular soil-improvin" and forage legume in tlie 
South. 

ous root system and vine growth, kudzu is particularly useful 
in stopping erosion in gullies and on steep hillsides. The crop 
may be grazed or harvested for hay. Its growth becomes 
woody in regions where it is not killed to the groun<i bv frost. 

Kudzu is established by the setting out of rooted plants 2 
years old or older. The plants are usually set 3^2 by 3^^ feet, 
but the cost of planting can be reduced if the plants are sj^aced 
every feet in rows 7 feet apart, and if a row of corn or 
other cultivated crop is grown between two rows of kudzu 
the first season. About 1800 plants are required per acre if 
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spaced 3^4 by 7 feet. The plants should be cultivated for the 
first and often for the second year to control weeds. 

When established a field of kudzu will provide hay and 
pasture for many years. It is conceded that where alfalfa, 
clover, or lespedeza can be grown, kudzu has little place in 
the cropping program. However, on poor soil, very steep soils, 



Kudzu is a valuable viny letaime used for soil improvement, stopping 
gullying, and pasturage in the Cotton Belt. 


and on the sides of gidlies this crop is a valuable one. It is 
not adapted to planting farther north than ashington, D. C. 
Its chief place is on sub-marginal land particularly where 
moisture is often deficient, in the South or Southeast. Dr. A. 
J. Pieters of the Bureau of Plant Industry, AA ashington, D. C., 
suggested that the Southern farmer plant a small area to 
kudzu to be expanded if the crop proves profitable. He can 
dig his own roots and extend the plantings at a minimum of 

cost. , 

Crotalaria. This vigorous, summer-growing legume is ol 

considerable importance in Florida as a green-manuring crop 
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and is adapted, in general, to most of the Cotton Belt, in 
regions of ample rainfall. Crotalaria striata is a wider- 
stemmed, taller-growing species. The plants often reach a 
height of 4 or 5 feet. It is considered better adapted to dry 
sandy soil. The seed of Crotalaria striata is brown or olive 
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Crotalana spectahtlis is a valuable soil-improvine: crop in reeion.^ of 

ample rainfall in Florida and the Gulf States. Its value for forase i^ 
limited. 

green in color. Crotalana spectabilis is finer stemmed; the 
seed is black. Both species are killed by temperatures of 
28 F. or lower. L?trains of crotalaria that are palatable for 
livestock have not, as yet. been developed. The seed is planted 
from April to June in well-fitted seed beds. 20 pounds of seed 
per acre, either broadcast or planted in rows. The seed should 
be scarified before planting. Inoculation is apparently not 
necessaiy' since natural inoculation occurs throughout the Cot- 
ton Belt. Crotalaria is remarkable as a crop that will produce 
an abundance of organic matter and that will greatly increase 
the nitrogen in the soil. If it is turned under at a succulent 
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state of growth, decomposition and incorporation with the 
soil take place rapidly. 


SUGGESTIONS 

1. Secure from the state agricultural college bulletins describing 
the use of lespedeza and other special legumes which may be suitable 
for the farming program. 

2. Make plans for growing such legumes in trial plots to determine 

their use in a specific farming program. 

3. Learn about the experiences of farmers who are using such legumes 

in their farming programs. 


Cox, J. F.. and L. E. Jacksox, Field Crops and Land Use, John Wiley 
and Sons. 1942, Chapter XXV. 

R.^THEK. H. C.. Field Crops. McGraw-Hill Co.. 1942, Chapter VI. 
United States Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1943-1947, pp. 439- 

442, 543-544. 
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GROWING GRASSES AND LEGUMES FOR HAY 

AND PASTURE 

Grass, the most important of all crops, has been the most neglected 

The grasses which furnish pasture and hay are as necessary 
to our prosperity as the grain crops. Meat and milk produc- 
tion and the maintenance of horses, which are needed in the 
nation’s work, depend ver>' largely on the grass crops. The 
upkeep of soil fertilitj' also is largely dependent on the mainte- 
nance of good sods. To realize the importance of grasses in 
the Com Belt and the Northern States, consider the prospects 

of these regions without the ever-present grass growth bare 

roadsides, eroded hills, the earth devoid of its velvety carpet, 

no sign of egetation in yards and fields not occupied bv culti- 
vated crops — truly a cheerless prospect. 

Skill in the handling of pastures and the management of 
meadows is as certain of reward as proper methods applied 
to the handling of other crops. We are too inclined to take 
the grasses for granted and to think ver>- little about them and 
the methods of getting best results from their use. 

1. Choose grasses adapted to your conditions. 

2. Get good seed. 

3. Use best methods in planting seed. 

Give pastures and meadows proper care. 

5. Cut hay at the right stage of growth. 

6. Use an efficient method of curing hay, 

7. Store in mow, stack, or bale. 

Choose Grasses Adapted to Your Conditions. Over most of 
the Com Belt and the Northern States, Kentucky bluegrass, or 
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June grass as it is commonly called, comes in naturally and 
is apparently the best-adapted pasture and lawn grass. This 
grass does well under all conditions except the most adverse 
of this region. C anadian bluegrass forms a natural grass cover 
in lower Canada and is of importance in the Northern States 
on heavy clays and poorly drained lands. 





Increasing our acreage of pastures and meadows conserv'es and im- 
proves the land, cheapens the cost of feeding livestock, and improves 
the quality of livestock products. 

Timothy is our most important hay grass. It is adapted to 
fertile loams, silt loams, and clay loams of the Corn Belt and 
the Northern States. Timothy gives best yields on fertile, 
moisture-retentive soils. It does not do well on sandy or 

droughty soils or on poorly drained lands. 

Redtop is next in importance to timothy as a common hay 
grass. It will grow under conditions not favorable to timothy , 
it makes a verj’ strong growth on soils too moist to give good 
timothv and also does better on light soils. Redtop approaches 
bluegrass in its characteristics and forms more of a sod than 
timothv. It is fairly tolerant to acid soil, upon which timothy 

will not do well. 
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Orchard grass also will rlo better than tiniothv on wet, drv. 
and acid soils, and is better suited to seeding in woorlland pas- 
tures or cut-over lands, since it will give more growth uiifler 
shaded conditions. 



fiouthern f^tnteg Cooperative 


A good type of rotar>' hand seeder for seeding grass and legume seed 
IS an important implement on the farm. 


Meadou' fesciie is often seeded in pastures, and it furnishes 
excellent late-summer growth, since it has deeper roots than 
the ordinary pasture grasses. 

Sheep’s fescue will make a sod on soil too light for successful 

formation of a bluegrass sod. It is adapted to much the same 
climatic conditions. 
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Brome grass forms a great network of underground root 
stalks and is very resistant to droughty conditions. It is 
gromi in the Northwestern States and Canada, and occa- 

sionallv in the Northern States and is valuable for both hav 

• « 

and pasture. Brome grass and alfalfa mixtures are giving 
highest yields of pasture and hay in the Northern States and 
the Com Belt. The Lincoln Brome, a variety developed by 
the Nebraska Experiment Station, is considered the best avail- 
able for Ylidwest and Corn Belt planting. Brome grass and 
ladino mixtures are giving excellent results in New England 
and New York. (Note pages 436—438 for information on addi- 
tional grasses.) 

Get Good Seed. Grass seed should be of high purity, of 
bright, lively color and fresh odor. The percentage of weed 
seeds, chess, hulls, and other impurities should be very small, 
less than a fraction of a per cent. Germination should be as 
good as can be obtained. In timothy, a germination of 95 per 
cent or better is characteristic of good seed. Kentucky blue- 
grass seldom gives a germination of more than 70 per cent. 

Common weed seeds, such as the docks, thistles, mustard, 
quackgrass, and so on, are commonly carried in grass seed. 
Costlv infestation mav easily occur through carelessness in 
planting impure seed. Inspect seed carefully and make a 
germination test, or send sample to your state seed-testing 
laboratory for analysis. 

Timothy seed is produced mostly in southern Minnesota and 
Iowa, although timothy seeds dependably and copiously in the 
northern part of the Corn Belt and in Northern States. 

Kentucky bluegrass seed is produced mostly in the blue- 
grass region of Kentucky and in western ^Nlissouri. 

Canadian bluegrass is produced in southern Ontario and 
Quebec. It frequently carries Canada thistle seed. 

Use Best Methods in Planting Seed. The seed of grasses 
for pasture and meadows should be planted at the right time, 
on seed beds that are in good condition. Care should be taken 
not to plant too deep. Grass seeders, which broadcast the seed 
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evenly, are generally used; but the seeding is sonietiiues made 
with an attachment on a drill, or with a sjjecial grass-seeding 
drill. 

In general, grass seed should be barelv covered on firinlv 
prepared ground. Usually, seedings are niaile with a eoni- 
panion croji of small grain. Crass seed is generally seeded 
with clover. 

Table 26 gives some of the standard mixtures for various 
soils, and rates of planting. (Sec pages 4.32—4.3.3.1 

Give Pastures and Meadows Proper Care. Both pastures 
and meadows respond to good drainage and projier fertiliza- 
tion. The top dressing of pastures and meadows with manure 
and proper commercial fertilizers, such as 1.30 to 2.30 i)ounfls 
per acre of acid phosphate, ammoniated phosj)hate. bone meal, 
or complete fertilizer, applied when growth starts in the spring. 



Hill slopes in frra.<s crops and trees planted in Eullics provide pasture 
or Ine.stock and feed and cover for pame and wild life. 
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TABLE 26 

Grass and Clover S eep Mletitse^s fob Hav and Pasture 
Hay and Permanent Pasture on WeU-Drained Loam 

Pounds per Acre 


Kentucky bluegrass 4 — 6 

Timothy 3 — 4 

Red clover 4 — 5 

Alsike clover 2 — 4 

White clover 1 


13^^20 

Hay and Permanent Pasture on Sandy Loam 

Pounds per Acre 


Kentucky blu^rass 4 — 6 

Orchard grass S — 7 

Redtop 3 — 5 

Red clover 3 — 5 

Alsike clover 3 — 4 

White clover 3^ 1 



Hay and Permanent Pasture on Poorly T>rained Loam 


Kentucky bluegrass 

Redtop 

Canada bluegrass. . 

Timothy 

Alsike clover 

Red clover 

White clover 


Pounds per Acre 

4-6 

2-3 

2-3 

1- 3 

2- 4 

3- 5 
1 


Hay on W eU-I>rained Loam 

Pounds per Acre 


7- 9 
5- 9 


Bed clover 
Timothy. . 
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TABLE 26 {Conlinut.d) 

Hay oil Variable Soils 

Pounds per Acre 


Red clover 6-8 

Alsike clover 2-4 

Timothy 4-8 

Red top 2-4 


14-24 

gives a maiked increase in hay and pasture. Timothy mead- 
ows, so treated, often increase production to tlie point at 
which the fertilizer is paid for in tlie hay crop. Following 
crops of corr,, planted after the meadow is plowed, also give 
much higher production, owing not only to the residual effect 
of fertilizers applied, but also to the greater amount of or- 
ganic matter which is present in the soil as a result of a more 
vigorous grass growth. 

Cattle, sheep, or horses should not be turned on pastures too 
early in the spring or allowed to crop them too close at any 
time. Proper grazing increases the productivity of pastures 
and keeps them fairly free of weeds. All weeds should be 
cut before the seed is formed. The cutting of weeds and briers 
twice a year will usually keep them in check. 

Timothy and mixed-hay meadows should not be cut for hay 
or used for pasture for too long a period, since the hay yield 
becomes less year by j^ear and the number of weeds increases. 

After the second or third year, the ground should be plowed 
and planted to a cultivated crop. 

Cut Hay at the Right Stage of Growth. The best quality 
of hay is made when cut at the right stage of maturity. Usu- 
ally this is when the hay is in the stage of bloom before seeds 
have formed. Timothy, orchard grass, and other hay grasses, 
cut at this stage, will produce a pliant, leafy hay. If it is 
allow^ed to get too ripe, the hay becomes woody, less palatable 
and nutritious, and the leaves are more easily lost in han- 
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later than di^irablo. Good hay should carry a hifch per- 
centage of leaves; in overripe timothy, the leafim -- i- de- 
creased through fungus diseases, such as anthracnose, and a 
more stemmy hay of lower quality results. 

Usc an Efficient Method of Curing Hay. It is cust4miary to 

allow hav from timothv and other gras'*es to cure in the swath 
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and windrow. Hay of best quality can be secured if it is 

in the swath, thrown into a windrow, 
and cured in the windrow. If rained upon, the windrows 
should be turned. 

In order to reduce the cost of handling hay and to insure as 
good quality as can be produced, the best type of hay-niaking 
machinery" should be available and should be kept in good 
repair. Mowers should be kept well greased and oiled and 
should be overhauled before the haying season. Kni\'es 
should be sharpened, and extra knife blades and other parts 
needed should be ordered before the season begins. Rakes and 
loaders should receive the same attention. 

Owing to the present high cost of labor, modern hay making 

must be placed on a machinery basis, the fork being used as 

little as possible in handling hay. If a large acreage is lian- 

dled, a full equipment of mowers of the best quality, side- 

delivery rakes, field loaders, and stacking machinerv will 
prove economical. 


The left-hand side-delivery rake has an advantage since 
it tends to throw the heads and leafy parts of the stems 
toward the center of the windrow. The rake follows the 
mower in the same direction and works against the heads. 

Store in Mow or Stack, or Bale. After being cured, the hay 
should be put under cover when sufficiently drv or made into 
well-built stacks. (See Chapter XIII.) 

Regional Adaptations of Major Grasses and Legumes. The 

grasses and legumes of importance for pasture are also the 
most important for hay purposes and for soil conservation. 
The classification in Table 27, according to adaptation of 
major grasses and legumes for permanent pasture, was pre- 
pared by Messrs. H. N. Vinall and C. R. Enlow of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Grasses Desirable in Permanent Pastures. In Table 27 are 
listed the most important tame grasses which occur in our pro- 
ductive and permanent pastures. This table supplies informa- 
tion on climatic and soil adaptations, palatability, time and 
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rate of seeding, the season of the year when they must be 
expected to furnish grazing, and other pertinent facts affect- 
ing their grazing value. Xo attempt has been made to in- 
clude native grasses, the seed of which is not available com- 
mercially. 



The kinds of grasses and legumes which pro\‘ide most of the pastur- 
age in the Lnited States van* with both soil and climatic conditions. 
The e natural pasture regions as determined by the climate are indi- 
cated in solid lines on the map, and each of these regions is subdivided 
by dotted lines into sections a and 6, chiefly because of their tempera- 
ture relations. On the Pacific slope, however, the dotted line separates 
the more or less humid northern section from the drier southern part. 
The discussion will refer to these sections by number so that the reader 
should have the map constantly in mind. 

Grasses for the Northern States.^ There are a great many 
northern grasses to choose from in the planning of pasture 
mixtures for the humid areas of the Northern States. The 
ones more commonly used are timothy, Kentucky bluegrass, 
redtop, orchard, perennial r>'e, tall meadow oat, meadow fes- 
cue, Canada blue, and brome grass. In the more arid regions, 

^Note map of regional adaptations, above. 
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crested wheat grass, brome grass, and slender wheat grass are 
used with considerable success. 

PereTiTiiol Ry6 Grass. This grass is fairly common in sec- 
tion 5a, where it is quite well adapted. It gives good grazing 
and makes good haj", but is not sufficiently winter-hardy to be 
used in the extreme northern states, and the abundance of 
short-lived plants that are present in a planting from com- 
mercial seed causes the stand to thin out in 2 or 3 years. 

Tall Meadow Oat Grass. This grass is valued for the early 
grazing it affords in the spring. It is useful only in mixed 
seedings and is best adapted in sections 5a and lb. 

Meadow Fescue. This grass is a desirable pasture and hay 
plant in section 5a, the mountain meadows of section 4a, and 
the western part of section lb. In these sections it is a perma- 
nent grass, but seedings farther east in the Com Belt are gen- 
erally short lived. 

Reed Canary Grass, This is an excellent grass for wet lands, 
but does well also on upland soil. It is a northern grass and 
probably will be of most value in sections la and 5a. Reed 
canary grass is subject to becoming sod-bound with age. 
Hea^w disking or shallow plowing would probably cause re- 
newed growdh. 

Canada Bhiegrass. This is a grass which is particularly well 
adapted to the poorer soils of section la where it makes a good 
addition to a pasture mixture. It makes a thin wir\^ growth, 
but is readily grazed and appears to be very nutritious. 

Brome Grass, or Smooth Brome. This is a very palatable 
grass which deserves a place in drier regions. It tends to 
become sod-bound and forms such a close turf that legumes 
and other grasses are not able to grow with it in mixtures. 

Kentucky Blmgrasis. Of all the introduced grasses, this is 
the most important from a pasture standpoint, and because of 
its use on lawns is most widely distributed. In many sections 
of our Xorthern States it appears spontaneously in fields that 
are not cultivated for several years. Because of this charac- 
teristic, seed of it may be omitted from pasture mixtures in 
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natural bluegrass areas, and it will gradually invade the field 

and finally become the dominant grass if soil conditions are 
favorable for its growth. 

Meadow Foxtail. This grass is not so well known as the 
other grasses recommended for pasture seeding. It has been 
found most useful on wet soils in section 5a, but is also much 
at home in the high mountain meadows of section 4a. A more 
extensive use of meadow foxtail on wet soils in region 1 is 
justified. 

Orchard Grass. This grass is not so palatable as several of 
the well-known grasses, but contributes very materially to pas- 
turage because it endures shade better than most grasses and 
is more productive on soils of low or moderate fertility. It 
begins growth early in the spring and the e.xcess growth in the 
fall provides considerable winter grazing. 

Redtop. Like orchard grass, redtop is not relished espe- 
cially by livestock, but is generally included in the pasture 

mix-tures because of its ability to grow on poorly drained, acid 
soils. ' ^ 

Slender Wheat Grass. This grass is perhaps better suited for 
use as a hay plant than for pasture. However, until the intro- 
duction of crested wheat grass, slender wheat grass and brome 
grass were the only grasses available which could be grown 
successfully under the unfavorable climatic conditions prevail- 
ing in the northern Great Plains and adjacent areas in Canada. 
Mixtures of slender wheat grass and sweet clover are usually 
preferable for grazing to pure stands of either. 

Timothy. Timothy is distinctly a hay grass, and from the 
time of Its introduction until recently, when automobiles sup- 
planted horses and mules in the cities, timothy was the lead- 
ing tame hay on our markets. Its use in pasture mixtures is 
warranted, however, because it grows rapidly from seed and is 
leafy and palatable, providing abundant, excellent pasturage 
while the lower-gromng turf grasses are becoming established. 

Colonial (Rhode Island) Bent and Creeping Bent. These 
grasses are found in many pastures in the New England States. 
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and a form of creeping bent, known as Seaside Bent, is abun- 
dant on moist soils in region 5. These are all more valuable 
in lawns than in pastures. 

Red Fescue {FestiKO rubra) . This is a fine-leaved persistent 
turf-forming grass which is of little value in pasture mixtiues 
because cattle do not find it palatable. It grows best in the 
shade and is valuable in lawn mixtures. 

Sheep’s Fescue [Festuca ovina) . This grass is a near rela- 
tive of red fescue, which is a small bunch grass, very drought- 
resistant and of some value on sheep ranges. 

Crested Wheat Grass. This is an importation from Russia 
which endures extremes of drought and cold and shows much 
promise for regrassing land in the northern Great Plains that 
was put in cultivation during orld ar I. 

Grasses for the Southern States^ The southern grasses 
which contribute most to the pastures are the Bermuda, carpet, 
and Dallis grasses. Those less commonly found in pastures 
are the Johnson, centipede, Rhodes. Napier, rescue, and Vasey 
grasses. Para, Bahia, Guinea, and molasses grasses are hardy 
only in the sub-tropical belt along the Gulf Coast, indicated on 
the map as section 2h. They can also be grown on irrigated 
lands along the Mexican border, in sections 3b and 4b. 

Carpet Grass. This is a turf grass which is persistent and 
aggressive on moist sandy soils and often appears spontane- 
ously in region 2 where the land has been cleared and grazed 
heavily while protected from fires. It endures clo&e grazing 
very well, but is not verv' productive, only fairly nutritious, 
and makes such a close turf that it is very difficult to keep 

leEnuncs in it. 

Bermuda G ra.es. This grass has spread naturally on loam, 
clay, and silt soils over most of the Cotton Belt and even a 
little north of the 60" isotherm. It starts late in the spring 
and ceases groii-th at the first light frost in the fall. In the 
irrigated sections of 3b and 4b Bermuda grass produces viab e 

2 Note map of regional adaptations, page 439. 
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seed and spreads out into the cultivated fields, where it is a 
nuisance. 

Dallis Grass. This is a long-lived perennial grass, which 
though less abundant than carpet and Bennuda is becoming 
increasingly important as a grazing plant in region 2. It is a 
bunch grass, and the turf is more open than that of the two 
first named. The growth of basal leaves is luxuriant, and 
Dallis grass pastures are both productive and nutritious. The 
chief drawback is the difliculty of obtaining a good stand. A 
fungus {Claviceps paspali) in the seed heads, which, if eaten 
in any quantity by cattle, causes a disease known as ergotism, 
may easily be controlled if the production of seed heads is 
prevented through hea\y grazing or mowing the pasture. 

Johnson Grass. Although it is best known as a pest in culti- 
vated fields, Johnson grass is also found in pure stands where 
it is utilized as a hay crop and to a lesser extent as pasture. 
When grazed closely and continuously it gradually becomes 
unproductive and is not very desirable in pastures. 

Centipede Grass. A rather recent introduction from China, 
centipede is an aggressive, stoloniferous grass, much like carpet 
grass in its tendency to form a verj^ compact turf which grad- 
ually excludes other grasses and legumes and leaves pure stands 
of centipede grass. Such centipede grass pastures are low in 
productivity, and their nutritive qualities are questionable. 
Centipede grass will grow on moist soil types but appears to 
best advantage on sandy soils of the Norfolk series. 

Rhodes Grass. This grass has been tested in most parts of 
region 2 and sections 36 and 46, but has achieved importance 
only on some of the large ranches in southern Texas, where a 
drought-resistant plant is required. It will grow on moder- 
ately alkaline soils but is less palatable under such conditions. 
Seed is expensive and diflScult to obtain in quantity. 

Vasey Grass. This closely resembles Dallis grass but has 

fewer basal leaves and is less valuable for pastures. It comes 

in spontaneously on the rice and sugar-cane lands of southern 
Louisiana. 
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Rescue or Arctic Grass, This is a \^inter annual that often 
reseeds naturally in southern Texas. It appears usually at 
the end of the dry summer season and provides grazing after 
Bermuda grass has become dormant. 

Para Grass. This grass is characterized by its long coarse 
trailing stems and very rapid gro>.\'th under favorable condi- 
tions. It is ver\" sensitive to low temperatures and is of most 
value on wet lands. Xo seed is available; therefore it must be 
propagated vegetatively. 

Bahia Grass. This grass is not gi’own to any extent except 
in Florida. It is of most value on poor sandy soils. Seed is 
expensive and usually of low germination. 

Guinea Grass [Panicum maximum) . This is a large coarse 
bunch grass that is very drought resistant and one of the most 
dependable pasture grasses of the West Indies. In the United 
States it has never become popular but should be valuable in 
southern Texas where Rhodes grass has succeeded. 

Molasses Gra.ss iMelinis minutiflora) . This is one of the 
most productive grasses in Brazil and Colombia, South Amer- 
ica, where it is known as Gordura. It has fine stems and 
makes a very dense leafy growth about 2 feet deep over the 
ground. The leaves and stems exude a sticky sweetish fluid 
which gives the grass an odor. Cattle dislike the grass at first, 
but later appear to relish it and thrive on it to a remarkable 
degree. It can only be growm in practically frost-free localities 

such as the southern half of Florida. 

Xatal Grass iTricholaena rosea). Xatal grass was intro- 
duced from South Africa but has become naturalized in south- 
ern Florida and has spread to citrus groves and uncultivated 
land including the roadsides. Xatal grass appears well adapted 
to the climate and the sandy soil of this part of Florida, but it 
is not relished by livestock and contributes little to the pastur- 
age res<'>urces of the L nited States. 

Legumes Desirable in Permanent Pastures. In Table 28 
are listed the legumes which, alone or in mixture with the 
grasses previously described, contribute most to the produc- 
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tiveness of permanent pastures. This table supplies informa- 
tion respecting the climatic and soil adaptations, palatability, 
time and rate of seeding, season of the year when available for 
grazing, and the other facts affecting grazing value. No at- 
tempt has been made to include the native legumes where seed 
is not available commercially, nor introduced species which 
are of only minor importance in pastures. 


Suggestions Regarding the Use of Various Legumes 


Alfalfa. Although alfalfa has been used extensively for 
grazing in the West, it has not been much used in the Eastern 


States because of frequent losses of livestock by bloat and be- 
cause of the injurious effect of grazing on the stand. If the 
crop is allowed to become quite mature before grazing, both 
troubles are avoided to a large extent, but the full feed value 
of the crop is not realized. The most profitable practice ap- 
pears to be to cut the first crop for hay and allow later crops 
to be grazed during the balance of the season. Apparently 
the stand of alfalfa may be maintained if not grazed too 
severely and if the animals are removed sufficiently early in 
the fall to allow the alfalfa to reestablish the exhausted food 
reserves in the root system. The planting of alfalfa and 
brome pass mixtures for grazing and hay purposes has re- 
cently increased greatly, and cattle losses from bloat have 
been greatly reduced. 


Alsike, Red, and White Clovers. These clovers are too well 
known and commonly used for grazing to need discussion. Al- 
sike and red clover are included in the majority of pasture 
mixtures recommended in those sections where adapted, but 
generally do not last more than two years. AVhite clover sel- 
dom provides much grazing until the second season but, if the 
pastures are kept fairly well grazed, it is quite permanent, al- 
though it IS much more prevalent in some years than others. 
All three are very responsive to phosphatic fertilizers, and red 
clover in particular requires neutral or only slightly acid soils. 
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On strongly acid soils red clover should be omitted from seed 
mixtures for pastures, and, from central Indiana south, lespe- 
deza should be substituted for the clovers on such soils. 

Bur Clover. This clover is used mostly for winter pasture 
in the South and the far AVest. In Arizona and California the 



White clover in permanent pastures adds nitrogen and humus to the 
soil and provides pasturage high in proteins, vitamins, and mineral salts. 


burs and dry herbage are eaten in summer. In the South it 
succeeds very well with Bermuda or Dallis grass, as it furnishes 
grazing in fall, winter, and spring, and the grass furnishes sum- 
mer grazing. It is advisable to graze bur clover lightly in May 
in order to allow it to reseed. 

N^ew seedings of bur clover sliould be inoculated if hulled 
seed is used, but generally sufficient soil adheres to the burs 
to carrA* inoculation if seeded in the bur. 

The Low and Lea^t Hop Clovers. These annual legumes are 
important in st>me j>arts of the South and the northern Pacific 
slope. They furnish early grazing but disappear in June. They 
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combine well with carpet, Dallis, and Bermuda grass, with 
lespedeza in the South, and with bluegrass and redtop in sec- 
tion lb. Seed of Trijolium dubium is a\ailable in quantity, 
that of T. procumbens only in limited amounts in Tennessee. 

Cluster Clover (Trifolium glomeratum) . Cluster clover is a 
winter annual which has done well at McXeill, Mississippi, 
where it is called McXeill clover. The seeds germinate in the 
fall, and the plants grow rapidly in early spring so that grazing 
can begin in late February and last till June. Cluster clover 
fits in well, therefore, with Bermuda and carpet grasses and 
materially lengthens the grazing season. 

Although experimental data are incomplete, there is reason 

to believe that cluster clover is not reliably liardy much farther 

north than the cut-over pine area in the Coastal Plains, and 

that its chief place will be on such lands in the southern half 
of region 2. 

Persian Clover {Trifolium resupinatum) . This winter an- 
nual is suited to moist rich land wherever winters are mild. 
Its value is still much in doubt since it has not shown any 
superiority over white clover, and in the sections where it 
thrives best white clover also does as well as a winter and 
early spring grazing crop. Persian clover makes its greatest 
growth about Alay, at which time it is high enough to cut for 
hay; soon afterward it matures seed and dies. 

Ladino Clover. Where soil moisture is abundant ladino 

clover is one of the most productive pastures known, but it 

should not be grazed continuously, and there is considerable 

danger of bloat. Ladino is a giant strain of white clover from 

Italy; It was first established in the irrigated sections of the 

Xorthwest. In recent years it has become of great importance 

as a pasture and hay crop in Xew England. Xew York and 

the northern Com Belt states. When planted on bluegrass 

pastures or mixed with brome grass or orchard grass the losses 

from bloat are greatly reduced. It prefers a rich soil and on 

the poorer soils responds markedly to applications of phos- 
phate fertilizer. 
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Sour Clover or Annual Melilot. This annual legume like 
lespedeza reseeds in pastures each year, and thus becomes 
more or less permanent. It is very sensitive to soil acidity, 
and therefore is found growing only on soils of limestone origin 
or those that are slightly acid. Its distribution is confined to 
our southernmost states, and it is of no value in the North. 

Strawberry Clover. This is a perennial legume with about the 
same habit of gro^^^;h as white Dutch clover. It is reported to 
be grown as a regular farm crop in Australia and New Zealand 
where it apparently thrives on excessively wet soils and yet is 
able to resist drought. Here in the United States it is grown 
onlv locallv in sections 3a, 4a, and 5a and so far has not 
proved useful in the humid Eastern States. Its chief recom- 
mendation is its ability to grow on alkaline soils. 

Yellow Trefoil or Black Medic. This winter annual is like 
the hop clovers, but is more widely distributed and usually 
makes a larger growth. It is most abundant on the black 
prairie soils of Alabama and Alississippi where it occasionally 
furnishes a considerable part of the pasturage in early spring. 
Its abundance varies greatly from year to year, and it cannot 
therefore be depended upon for grazing. 

Common or Japan Lespedeza. This self-seeding annual is 
the most widely distributed of all lespedezas and is naturalized 
as far north as southern Iowa. Because of its ability to re- 
seed under most conditions it is useful in pastures from south- 
ern Indiana and Illinois south to the Gulf of Mexico. It is a 
standard hay and pasture plant ever>'where in section lb and 
region 2, except on very sandy lands; even on sands it does 

fairly well, unless they are quite dry. 

Kobe Lespedeza, Kobe is a variety of Lespedeza striata 
which makes a larger growth of stems and leaves than com- 
mon lespedeza and has larger seed. It has about the same 
range of distribution as common lespedeza, but sometimes fails 
to reseed in section lb. It is preferable to common lespedeza in 
region 2 on account of its higher fields of hay and pasture. 
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Like the common its growth is low and spreading except in 
thick stands. 

Tennessee 76 Lespedeza. This selected strain of common 
lespedeza was originated by the Tennessee Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. It is characterized by an erect growth, 
heavy yields of hay, and rather late maturity. It is most 



U.8.D^. 

Lespedeza furnishes excellent pasturage for dairy cattle. 


popular in western Tennessee and parts of North Carolina. It 
should succeed throughout region 2 also, but authentic seed of 
Tennessee 76 is rather difficult to obtain in quantity. The seed 
of this variety is not distinguishable from that of common 
lespedeza. 

Korean Lespedeza. This variety is an annual also, but it be- 
longs to a different species from common lespedeza. It is 
earlier, coarser, and usually a heavier producer than common, 
but its production is ordinarily less than that of Kobe or 
Tennessee 76 in localities where these two varieties are grown 
successfully. Korean is of most value in section lb but 
promises to be successful in some parts of la as far north as 
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southern Alichigan. In the southern part of section 16 its 
early maturity is of some disadvantage, as there are usually 
30 days or more of grazing weather after Korean matimes. 


SUGGESTIONS 

1. In spring and fall make a pasture and meadow trip. Study condi- 
tion of local pastures and meadows. What grasses come earliest in 
spring? What grasses furnish the best fall pasture? Summer pas- 
ture? Xote leading weeds. Which pastures are weediest, those well 
stocked or those partially grazed? Draw conclusion. 

2. Ask farmers about seeding mixtures for meadows and pastures, 

time of planting, methods, and rates. mixtures are planted on 

various soil types? What mixtures are recommended by your agri- 
cultural experiment station? 

3. Do farmers in your locality apply lime and fertilizers when seed- 
ing pasture and meadow crops? What quantities are used per acre? 
Are lime and fertilizers applied as top dressings on permanent pastures 
and meadows? How much per acre? What applications of lime and 
fertilizer are recommended by your experiment station for pasture and 
hay crops? 

4. Secure samples of hay from mows in your neighborhood. Note 
color, odor, comparative leafiness and stemminess, i>ercentage of weeds 
present. Grade according to United States grades, as secured from near- 
est hay dealer or Bureau of Markets, US-DA. 

5. Visit haymows and haystacks in your neighborhood. How many 
farmers have (1) clover hay, (2) alfalfa hay, (3) mixed hay, (4) tim- 
othy hay, (5) wild hay? Notice condition of dairy’ cattle fed on (1) 
alfalfa or clover hay and (2) timothy or mixed hay. Get full grain 
or concentrated Iced ration fed with (1) alfalfa or clover, (2) timothy 
or mixe<l hay. Compare. 

6. Notice quality of hay in each mow; color, odor, freedom from 
weed.'S. dustiness, whether stemmy or leafy. Find out stage of ma- 
turin’ at which each lot was cut for hay and how it was handled in 
the field. Determine which farmer has the best hay, from standpoint 
of leafiness, color, and palatability. How does he make and store his 
hav? 
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CHAPTER XXVHI 


MANAGING PASTURES 

From the standpoint of efficiency in agricultural production, 
it is agreed that the maintenance of a generally increasing 
proportion of the acreage of cultivated land devoted to per- 
manent pasture, or to pasture grasses in rotation, not only will 
maintain and improve fertility, but also will cheapen the cost 
of producing meat and milk. Cultivated crops and green 
crops, following pastures in rotation, or a recently plowed 
permanent pasture, produce greatly increased yields per acre. 
As a general rule the proper use of pastures reduces production 
costs and increases the net gains per farm. 

Although great progress has been made in the improvement 
of our pasture management and nearly all state experiment 
stations as well as the federal government have issued recent 
publications in regard to the improvement and use of pastures, 
nevertheless the field is one that offers great opportunity for 
further development- Pastures and meadows must be made 
more productive by growing the best-adapted grasses and leg- 
umes; by properly fitting of seed beds when new pastures are 
established; by applying lime, phosphate, and other fertiUzers, 
as needed; by preventing overgrazing of pastures and ranges; 
and by controlling weeds. 

Improve Quality of Grass by Use of Lime and Fertilizers. 
As a general rule, the health of livestock and poultiy" is im- 
proved bv the use of pastures, and it is now known that there 
is a definite relationship between the mineral and vitamin con- 
tent of grasses and the fertility of soil, either natural fertility 
or fertility resulting from the application of mineral elements, 
nitrates, and lime. It is kno^^Ti also that our meat-producing 
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and milk-producing animals, fed on grasses hieli in inineralrr 
and \’itamins, produce produet- for human consumption liitrher 
in these elements so vital to health. 

The United States Department of Acrriculture i-suerl the fol- 
lowing statement on October 14. 1936: 

Richer soil in pastures make- rirher feed for the nniinai^. By 
appUing fertilizers to pasture soil- it i- in some ca-e- at 

least, to improve the quality and fr^ed value of the irra« plan?.- a- 
well as to increase the yield. This is the result of exi^eriments a? 
the BeIts^^lle Research Center, as reixjrted by IT X. ^'inalI and 
H. L. Wilkins of the Bureau of Plant Indu-try, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The results run counter to a generally held opinion 
that the application of minerals to the soil will not increase the 
percentage of minerals in a purely grass herhase. 

Livestock men have long known that there is a difTerence in 
the nutritive value of grasses growing on different soils and in 
different sections of the countr>'. The bluegTa.ss pastures of Ken- 
tucky are noted for the fine quality of animals that grow in the 
region. 

More recently it has been recognized that in several parts of 
the United States there is actual malnutrition of crazing animal-, 
that the animals do not get from the grass enough of all the kinds 
of feed materials that they recjuire. The most common deficiency 
is a shortage of phosphorus. Animals that do not get enoucli 
phosphorus on pasture try to make up the deficiency by chewinc 
decaying and weathered bones. In some pans of Florida there 
is a disease of range cattle known as ^‘salt sick” which has l>een 

iron and copj^er in herbage. 

In the Belti^-iUe experiments, Vinall and Wilkins grew pure stands 
of grasses and clovers on small plots of rather poor soil, and also 
on the same soil enriched tvith variou,- combinatioas of nitrogen 
and phosphorus fertilizers. They analyzed the grasses clipped from 
the plots and found that on Kentucky bluegrass nitrogen applietl 
m the fertilizer increased the crude protein in the herbage 
per cent; phosphorus applied in fertilizer increa.sed the phosphonis 
in the herbage 25.64 per cent and resulted in an increase of 16.67 
per cent in the calcium content of the herbage. Evidently an ade- 
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quate supply of available phosphorus enables the plant to utilize 
larger quantities of calcium. 

The results with white clover differed somewhat from those with 
Kentucky bluegrass. Nitrogen applications did not increase the 
percentage of protein in the clover and there was a significant de- 
crease in calcium where nitrogen was apphed. Phosphorus in the 



Kentuckif Exp, Sta. 

The permanent bluegrass pastures of the limestone soils of Kentucky', 
Tennessee, and Virginia are famous for the efficient feeding of horses, 
sheep, anti cattle. 

fertilizer, however, increased the phosphorus content of the clover 
22.22 per cent and the calcium content 11.9 per cent. 

The proper use of pastures not only improves the crop man- 
agement program of the average individual farm but also is of 
basic importance in our National Agricultural Conservation 
Program. The program is addressed to the control of erosion 
and the building up of our soil fertility in order to maintain 
our great heritage of splendid land and to provide coming 
generations of America with an assured supply of food and 

clothing from the land. 

The Kinds of Pastures. Lands that were once cultivated 
and that have been seeded with, and are now planted to, do- 
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mesticated pasture plants and used for grazing livestock are 
classed as tame pastures, of which there are four main t3rpe8. 

Permanent pastmes are grazing lands occupied by perennial 
pasture plants, the annuals that self-seed, or both, and remain 
unplowed for long periods. 

Rotation pasttires form a unit in a crop-rotation plan and 
are plowed within a five-year or shorter interval. 

Supplemental or temporary pastures are fields used to sup- 
plement the rotation pastures at times when they do not pro- 
vide enou^ pasturage for the livestock on the farm. Supple- 
mental pastures are usually provided by seeding Sudan grass, 
lespedeza, small grains, or other annuals for pasture; or by 
planting soybeans or sweet clover for pasture purposes. 

Annual paetwrea are seeded each year to supplement perma- 
nent pastures. The more important annual pasture plants are 
winter rye, Sudan grass, soybeans, lespedeza, oats, barley, rape, 
and vebch. 

Natural or natiue paaturee are lands in their native state or 
uncultivated, occupi^ by natural grasses and legumes. The 
Western ranges rejiresent extensive natural pastures under 
conditions of limited rai nf a ll . Brush and woodland pastures 
and cut-over pastures produce good pastures from native 
grasses in the humid regions. In the Great Lakes Region and 
in the Southern States, large areas of swale grassy furnish 
much native pasture. 

Choosing the Best Adapted Pasture Crops, In seeding pas- 
tures, it is hig^y important that the seed of crops best adapted 
to the soil and climatic condition be used. Both grasses and 
l^umes vary greatly in their ability to thrive on sandy, muck, 
or clay soH, under wet and dry soil conditions, and in their 

susceptibility to soil acidity, or to conditions of shade, and 
so on. 

Friifessor W. L. Burlison of the University of Illinois pre- 
cis the foUounng classification of forage crops adapted to 

indicated soil conifitions and climate {Circular 465 . Illinois 
Sixperiment Station) ; 
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Drought-Resistant 

Brome grass 
Tall oat grass 
VTheat grasses 
Lespedeza 
Sweet clover 
Alfalfa 

Hot Weather Required 

Sorghums 
Sudan grass 
Bermuda grass 
Soybeans 
Cowpeas 
Lesx>edeza 


Rich Soil Required 

Kentucky bluegrass 
Timothy 
Brome grass 
Meadow fescue 
Perennial rye grass 
Creeping bentgrass 
Alfalfa 
Red clover 
Alsike clover 
White clover 


Tolerant to Sandy Soil 

Brome grass 

Italian rye grass 

TaU oat grass 

Canada bluegrass 

Meadow foxtail 1 tolerant if 

Reed canary grass J soil is wet 

Redtop 


Tolerant to Shade 

Orchard grass 

Rough-stalk meadow grass 

Wood meadow grass 

Meadow fescue 

Red fescue 

Chewing^s fescue 

White clover (slight tolerance) 

Cool Weather Required 

Kentucky bluegrass 
Canada bluegrass 
Timothy 
Brome grass 
Wheat grasses 
Field peas 
Winter vetch 
Red clover 
Alsike clover 
Oimson clover 

T OLERANT to PoOR SoIL 

Orchard grass 
Canada bluegrass 
Tall oat grass 
Red fescue 
Chewing's fescue 
Redtop 

Rhode Island bentgrass 
Sheep fescue 
Lespedeza 

Sweet clover 1 tolerant if soil 
Mammoth clover) is sweet 

Tolerant to Wet Soil 

Reed canary grass 
Timothy 
Meadow foxtail 
Meadow fescue 
Canada bluegrass 
Rough-stalk meadow grass 

Redtop 
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Tolebant to Sandy Soil (Coni.) 
Red fescue 

Rhode Island bentgrass 
Sheep fescue 
Bermuda grass 
Alfalfa 
Winter vetch 
Cowpeas 


Tolerant to Wet Soil (Cent,) 

Creeping bentgrass 
Fowl meadow grass 
Alfdke clover 


Plant Right Mixture for Your Soil Region. It is general 

to mix grasses and legumes in establishing permanent pastures. 

The advantages of adapted grasses and legume mixtures are 

set forth as follows by the United States Department of 

Agriculture in Miscellaneous Publication 194 ''A Pasture 
Handbook”: 


It is seldom advisable to seed land intended for a permanent 
pasture to one grazing plant. A mixture of several kinds, especially 
of grasses and legumes, has many advantages, among which mav be 
mentioned the following: 

(1) Legumes in pasture mixtures help to maintain the nitrogen 
content of the soU and reduce the need of nitrogen fertilizers. 

(2) Mixtures result in a more uniform stand and higher produc- 
tion, because several soil conditions are often represented in a pas- 
ture, and m a mixture plants adapted to each soil condition are 
likely to be found. 

(3) Mirtures p^o^^de a more uniform seasonal production because 

growth and dormancy varj- in different plants. 

( ) Afetm-es of grasses and legumes proA-ide a better-balanced 
ration smee legumes are richer than grasses in both protein and 


(5) Soil temperatures are lower during summer months under 
^'Se ‘he growth 

the^Un/ted“'S! recommended for each section of 

e Umted States where permanent pastures of the highest pro- 

ductmty are de^red. The cost of the necessarj- seed mav sLm 

^e^mvagance but this mvestment is usuaUy returned within the 

2Se7 productiA-ity of pastures thus 
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XORTHEASTERX StATES 

(Section la in map, page 439} 

Goodj WeU-Drained Sails 
Mixture Pounds per Acre 


Kentucky bluegrass 

5 

or 

6 

Orchard grass 

4 

or 

5 

Timothv 

4 

or 

5 

Redtop 

2 

or 

3 

Alsike clover 

2 

or 

2 

Red clover 

2 

or 

2 

White clover 

1 

or 

2 


Total 


20 or 25 


Poor, WeU-Drained Soils 
Mixture Pounds per Acre 


Orchard grass 8 or 10 

Canada bluegrass o or 6 

Redtop 4 or 5 

Alsike clover 2 or 3 

White clover 1 or 1 


Total 20 or 25 

In Iowa, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, brome grass may be sub- 
stituted for orchard grass in these mkrtures, and Reed canary grass 
alone makes a very productive pasture where rainfall conditions 

are favorable. 

Weiy Poorly Drained Soils 

Mixture Pounds per Acre 


Timothy. . . 

Redtop 

Alsike clover 


4 or 6 
8 or 10 
3 or 4 


Total 


15 or 20 


Mixture 

Reed canary grass. . 

Redtop 

Alsike clover 


Pounds per Acre 

5 or 8 
4 or 4 
1 or 3 


10 or 15 
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Reed canary grass may be sown alone at the rate of 8 to 12 pounds 

per acre on land likely to be submerged for a part of the year, and 

excellent pasture obtained thus from 

land otherwise improductive. 

Easteirn Cektraii States 

(Section 16 in map. 

page 439) 

Good, W^l-Dramed SoiU 

Mixture 

Pounds per Acre 

Hentuckv bluesraaR 

• . . 5 or 6 

Orchard crass 

. . 4 or 5 

Timothy 

2 or 3 

Redtop 

2 or 2 

Lespedeza 

6 or 7 

White clover 

1 or 2 

Total 

20 or 25 

Poor, W^^Oraxned SoUa 

Mixture 

Pounds per Acre 

Orchard crasn. . . 

• • 5 or 6 

Tall oat crass .... 

4 or 5 

RedtoD 

• . 4 or 5 

Lespedeza 

7 or 9 

Total 

. . 20 or 25 

TFrf, Poorly Drained Soila 

Mixture 

Pounds per Acre 

Timothy 

5 or 6 

RedtOD 

8 or 10 

Alsike clover. . . 

3 or 4 

Total 

16 or 20 

Mixture 

Pounds per Acre 

Meadow foxtail 

• 4 or 5 

Redtop 

8 or 10 

Alaike clover. . . 

4 or 5 

* 

Total 

16 or 20 
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In the northern part- of this section the Korean lespedeza should be 
used; in the southern part, common, Kobe, or Tennessee 76 are 
best. The latter two varieties are usually more productive than the 
common, but good results are obtained from a mbcture of common 
and Korean in Tennessee and North Carolina. 


SoL'THEASTERX StATES 

(Region 2 in map, page 439) 


Moist f Sandy Soils 


Mixture 

Carpet grass 

Dallis grass 

Lespedeza 


Pounds per Acre 

5 or 6 
3 or 4 
12 or 15 


Total 


20 or 25 


Clay^ Loam^ or Clay or Silt-Loam Soils 

Mixture Pounds per Acre 

Bermuda grass 5 or 6 

Dallis grass 3 or 4 

Lespedeza 10 or 12 

White clover 2 or 3 

Total 20 or 25 

Common, Kobe, and Tennessee 76 lespedezas are the varieties to 
use in Region 2. Bermuda grass is usually started by planting 

pieces of sod rather than seed. 

Great Pluxs .axd Ixtermovxtaix Regioxs 

(Regions 3 and 4) 

In the Great Plains (Region 3) and in the Intermountain re- 
gions (Region 4) the climate varies from semi-arid to arid or desert 
conditions, and pastures are chiedy extensive areas of ranges oc- 
cupied bv native grasses, legimies, woody shrubs, and other plants 
of some ‘value for grazing. This is true .v-ith two exceptions, the 
irrigated districts and the mountain valleys at high altitudes. In 
the'" Great Plains the herbage consists mostly of “short grasses, 
such as the gramas, buffalo, and mesquite grasses, whereas m the 
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Intermountain region bunch grasses and desert shrubs predominate 
at the lower altitudes. This native flora is the main source of 
pasturage, and proper methods of grazing designed to protect and 
encourage the most valuable grazing plants are more important than 
the improvement of grazing conditions by seeding tame or intro- 
duced plants. 

In the northern parts of these areas (Sections 3a and 4a), when 
it is desired to restore to grazing condition land that hag been 
cultivated, crested wheat grass, brome grass, or slender wheat grass 
may be seeded in localities that are favorably situated as to rain- 
fall. All are drought-resistant, nutritious, and palatable. Their 
value for grazing is about in the order named. MLvtures of slen- 
der wheat grass and sweet clover are also recommended. 

The productiveness of pastures in the high mountain valleys may 
be increased by seeding timothy, redtop, Kentucky or Canada blue- 
grass, meadow foxtail, and red, alsike, and white clovers, alone or 
in mixtures. Crested wheat grass, brome grass, and slender wheat 
grass will also thrive under these conditions. 


XoRTHERx 'Part of Regioxs 3 .\xd 4 

(Map on page 439) 

For Irrigated Lands 


Morton’s Mixture 


(Modified) 

Smooth brome grass 

Orchard grass 

Timothy 

Meadow fescue 

Yellow sweet clover. 


Pounds per Acre 

9 

9 

4 

5 
3 


Total 



Montana Mixture 
Smooth brome grass . . 
Kentucky blu^rass .... 

Orchard grass 

Meadow fescue 

White clover 

Alsike clover. . . . 


Pounds per Acre 

3 or 4 

4 or 6 
4 or 6 
3 or .4 
1 or 2 
1 or 2 


Total 


16 or 24 
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Alfalfa or sweet clover seeded alone at the rate of 12 to 15 pounds 
per acre is used by many fanners on the irrigation projects with 
good results where care is obser%‘ed to prevent bloating. The mix- 
tures and also the legume pastures on weU-drained soils ordinarily 
have a carr>’ing capacity of two or more animal units per acre for 
4 to 6 months, depending upon the latitude. 

On wet or poorly drained soils a mixture consisting of redtop, 
10 pounds, timothy, 6 pounds, and alsike clover, 4 pounds, ordi- 
narily gives the best results. 

In the South (Sections 36 and 46) the pastures on irrigated lands 
are largely either Bermuda grass or alfalfa, Dallis grass, another 
perennial, is adapted to these two sections and makes a more pro- 
ductive pasture on irrigated lands than Bermuda grass. 

Northerx P.\cific Slope 
(Section 5a in map, page 439) 

On the Pacific slopje in Section 5a, where rainfall is fairly abun- 
dant, especially during the winter season, the r>’e grasses and bents 
thrive, and rather complicated mixtures are recommended. 

The principal disadvantage in tising seaside bent, meadow foxtail, 
or Reed canar>' grass is in the excessive cost of the seed. 

On irrigated lands in Section 5a the mixture recommended for 
moist bottomland is perhaps the best pasture for irrigated lands. 


For MaUl Bottomland 


Mixture Pounds per Acre 


Italian rye grass 3 

Perennial grass 3 

Meadow fescue 4 

Kentucky bluegrass 4 

WTiite clover 2 

Red clover 2 

Alsike clover 2 


Total 
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For Fertile Uplands 


Mixture 

Italian rye grass . . . 

Tall oat grass 

Orchard grass 

Kentucky bluegrass 

White clover 

Red clover 

Alsike clover 


Pounds per Acre 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 


Total , 



For Land Subject to Flooding Jot Short Periods 

Mixture 

Seaside bent 

Meadow foxtail . , . 

Italian lye grass. . . 

Alsike clover 

Total 


Pounds per Acre 

5 

5 

4 

4 


For Land Svlgect to Flooding for Long Periods 


Reed canaiy grass 
or 

Seaside bent. . 


Pounds per Acre 
8 to 12 

8 to 10 


Both alfalfa and ladino clover seeded alone have been found to 

make unusually productive pastures for dair>' cattle. There is 

owever grave danger of losing some of the animals from bloating 
when either of these legumes is grazed ^ 

In the nonaern part of the Pacifie slope in Section Si the snm- 
mere «e qiote dry and the rainfall during the winter is light so 
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age is obtained from alfalfa fields. Ladino clover, Bermuda grass, 
and Dallis grass also do well here. 

SorTHERX Pacific Slope 
(Section 56 in map, page 439) 

Irrigated Lands 

Mixture Pounds per Acre 

Dallis grass 5 

Italian rye grass 5 

-\lfalfa.- 5 

Ladino clover 0 

This mixture, requiring a total of 21 pounds per acre, is seeded 
in the spring. Such a pasture is much less likely to cause bloat- 
ing than alfalfa or ladino clover alone; and it pro^ides a longer 
crazing se;ison and a better balanced ration, makes better use of 
the irrigation water, and is less expensive to maintain. Harding 
grass, sweet clover, and orchard grass are sometimes added to this 
mixture, but the simpler one as given is on the whole more satis- 

factor>\ 

The Hew York Pasture Program. In developing a pasture 
program, Cornell University has, in cooperation with New 
York farmers, established a program of procedure adapted to 
conditions in New York State and to similar conditions in 
other states. The basic principles underlying the New York 
Pasture Program are summarired as follows by Professor D, 
B. Johnstone-Wallace, of the Department of Agronomy, Cor- 
nell University: 

1. The Type of Pasture to Improve 

Improve the best pasture land on the farm. 

2. The Area of Pasture to Improve 

Improve one acre of pasture for each cow or its equivalent 

to be maintained on the farm. 

3. The Cost of Pasture Improvement 

The annual cost of a sound pasture-improvemrat program 

need not exceed S2 a year for each acre improved or for 

each cow or its equivalent maintained on the farm. 



THE NEW YORK PASTURE PROGRAM 




Darling, L .i<.D.A. Farmers' li.il. imu 


Gulhes filled with soil-conserving plants and protected by adapted 
grasses provide pasture for livestock and protection and feed for wild life 


4. Supplying Phosphorus 

Available phosphorus is the first essential in the improve- 
ment of New York pastures. Apply to all pastures to he 
improved, preferably in the fall, 800 pounds of 16 per cent 
superphosphate or its equivalent per acre and repeat at 
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5. Supplying Lime 

An application of lime ^l^fTicienf to permit the emwth of 
red clover L? de>'iral>le, e^jiecially when the limestone re- 
quirement for red clover i> greater than ‘JOOU pound.<s per 
acre or when the pH L? le<.- than 5.5. 



r.H.h A. 

Applications of lime and fertilizer applied as a top dressing greatly 
increase yields of old pastures and meadows. 


6. Supplying Potash 

Light sandy and gravelly soils may require an application 
of about 100 pounds of muriate of p>otash per acre at in- 
ternals of about 4 years. Heavier soils seldom respond to 
potash. 

7. Supplying Xitrogen 

Nitrogen is as imp>ortant as phosphorus in pasture im- 
provement. The nitrogen required is best obtaine<i throucrh 
pasture legiunes, especially wild white clover. 

Pastures containinff an average of less than one plant of 
wild white clover to the square yard, evenly disTribute<l. 
should be seeded with 1 pound of wild white clover to the 
acre in early April, or they may be plowed, fertilized, and 
seeded with the Cornell Pasture Mixture. 
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S. Pasture Manageynent 

Grazing management is as important as fertilization in pa- 
ture improvement. The following rules should be oh 
sei^'ed : 

a. How to Graze 

Stock pastures suificiently heavily to prevent herbas 

from exceeding an average of 4 inches in height a 

anv time. 

% 

b. Whei} to Start Grazing 

Stock pastures when a growth of about 3 inches ha 
been made and when the eround b dry enough T( 
carry stock without excess injury to the turf. In Xev 
Y'ork State this usually means early in Alav. 

c. When to Stop Grazing 

Remove stock from closely grazed pastures sufficientb 
early to permit a growth of al>out 3 inches to 
made t>efore winter arrives. In Xew A’ork State thi 
usually means early in October. 

d. Alternate Grazing 

As an aid to good grazing manasement, divide tht 
pasture area into about 4 fields each with independem 
access to water and graze these in sequence. 

e. Mouing 

Mow' pastures veiw" closely once or more during the 
grazing season, panicuiarly at the end of the peak 
period of growth in June. 

/. Harrowing 

IIea\ul\ stocked pastures should have cattle drop- 
pings scattered once or more during the grazing sea- 
son, particularly in September. 
g. Rolling 

RoU pastures with a smooth roller in April or early 
Alay to reduce damage done by winter heaving and 
to facilitate close mowing and even grazing. 

9. Draining Pastures 

Open up existing water courses and drain excessively 
spots in pastures. 

10. Establishing Xew Pastures 


w’et 
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6. Fertilize as for old pastures. 

c. Seed in April or May, preferably without a nurse crop. 

d. Control weeds by mowing until July, then graze until 
September in year of seeding, if sufficient growth hag 
been made. 

e. Use the following mixture: 

_ # 

CoRNRu. Pastcttub Mixturr for 1^7 

Pounds per Acre 


Kentucky blu^T^ss 10 

Canada bluegrass 2 

Rou^h-stalked meadow grass 1 

Ximotiiy ^preferably Aberystwyth pasture timothy 

No. 550) 6 

Per enni al rye grass (preferably Svalof Victoria). ... 5 

Wild white clover (preferably Kent old pasture). . . 1 


25 

Establishing Meadtyws Suitable far Aftermath Grazing 

Add one to two pounds of wild white clover, ladino white 
clover, or yellow tr^oil to the meadow mixture used if 
provision can be made for aftermath grazing. 

Establishing Long Term Meadows to he Used for Bay and 
Pasture 

Use the following mixture: 

C0RNBI4I. Hat-Pastubs Mixtubb por 1037 

Pounds per Aiue 


Timothy (preferably Cornell 1777) 6 

Bed clover 2 

Alsike 2 

Perennial rye grass (pr^erably Svalof Victoria). ... 4 

Kentudy bluegrass 2 

Canada bluegrass 2 

Roogb-stalked meadow grass 1 

Yellow trefoil 2 

Wild white clover (preferably Eieat old pasture). . . 1 
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13. Supplementary Feeding on Pastures 

Meadow- aftermath, hay, silage, alfalfa, Sudan gras^, and 
other special crops may be used to supplement pastures, 
especially during July and August. Concentrates wuli be re- 
quired by high-^-ielding cows even on 2 ood pasture. The al- 
lowance of concentrates should be varied with the condition 
of the pasture as well as with the milk yield. Because of 
the high protein content of improved and well-grazed pas- 
ture, concentrates high in protein are unnecessary'. 

% 

14. Suppleynentary Minerals on Uinmproved Pastures 

improved pastures supply sufficient minerals, but stock 
grazing unimproved poor pastures should be allowetl access 
to a mineral mixture consisting of bone meal, 40 per 
cent, ground limestone, 40 per cent, and salt, 20 per cent. 

Pasture Improvement in New Jersey.' 

If possible, apply a dressing of manure to at least one-third of 

the pasture yearly, so that the entire pasture b treated once in three 

years. Manure may be spread during the fall, winter, or earlv 
spring. 

Apply sufficient lime to correct excessive acidity. On stronsly 
acid soils, it may prove necessary to lime several months or a year 
in advance to permit response from phosphate fertilizers. 

Apply 10 to 12 tons of manure in winter or early spring, once 
e^ eiy two jears. The first growth after manuring may be cut for 
early hay about Xlay 25, and the field grazed thereafter. 

Apply mineral fertihzers to fields once in two years, alternating 
with manure if it is avaUable. Broadcasting 400 pounds of super- 
phosphate and 100 pounds of muriate of potash per acre will in- 
crease the abundance of clover and grass and pro\ide greater 
drought resistance. On questionable soils, treatment of a small 
area with phosphates to determine whether respon.se to this material 

depends on liming should precede general application of such fer- 
tilizer. 

Apply lime, phosphate, and potash fertilizers to all fields once 
ever>’ 2 or 3 years. 

'As recommended by Howard B. Sprague. Agronomist, X’ew Jersev 
Agricultural Experimental Station. 
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Treat 1 or 2 field? (depending on the total number » with manure, 

to be cut for youns: hay about June 1 and ^azed in rotation with 
other fields thereafter. 

Treat one field with 300 potmds per acre of sulfate of ammonia 
(or its equivalent) in late March, and a second field similarly about 
TWO weeks later. Apply 200 pounds per acre of additional nitrogen 



A si>ecific enterprise in gtilly control and pasture improvement is 
nc^eded in the above fieUl. 


fertilizer to one of these pastures in early June, provided the soil 
Typ<^ has stronir water-stipplying power. 

Apply the nitrogen fertilizer and manure to different fields in 
succeediiiff years. 

Lime and manure used together have b€K?n profitable treatments 
for jwstures on a variety of soil types in this state. Eight to ten 
toil' of manure and one-third to two-thirds of a ton of hydrated 
lime i>er acre, applietl once in 3 years, actually increased feed yields 
;K) to 45 ]>er cent for the following 3 seasons. 

Under conditions that permit resixmse to phosphate and potash 
fertilizer^ the application of about 600 pounds of superphosphate 
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and 100 pounds of muriate of potash, once in 2 or 3 years, may be 
expected to improve total herbage jnelds by stimulating growth 
earlier in spring and later in fall, and also by substantially im- 
proving the feed \*ield3 in the dry months of July and August- In 
addition, such fertilizers frequently increase the abundance of clover, 
which is not only relished by hvestock, but is also rich in the min- 
erals needed by animals. 

Lime is one of the most important soil-imp^o^ing materials, since 
full returns are not obtained from either manure or fertilizers with- 
out it. Liime is slow in action and therefore should be applied some 
time in advance of commercial fertilizers. Winter and early spring 
are favorable seasons for this treatment since freezing and thawing 
of the soil aids in its penetration. The quantity of lime required 
varies with the soil type. However, addition of 1 ton of finely 
ground limestone, or two-thirds of a ton of hydrated lime, per acre, 
may prove sufficient on more acid types, and one-half to one-third 
as much on less acid soils. 

Eight to ten tons of noanure per acre, applied in winter or early 
spring, is an excellent treatment to accompany liming. In case 
fresh manure is used, it may be desirable to cut the manured fields 
for early hay in June, and pasture them thereafter. Such hay is 
of high quahty, and the succeeding growth is grazed readily. 

A single apphcation of lime and manure, applied in early spring 
of one year, increased >ields of herbage 31 to 47 per cent for the 3 
following seasons, in actual experiments conducted on three widely 
different soil tj-pes in the state. At present prices, the increased 
feed obtained per acre of pasture treated in this fashion would have 
a value of $61.90 if purchased. Nitrogen fertihzers applied in March 
or April make the most satisfactory returns on sod land that is well 
supplied with lime, phosphate, and potash. One acre of pasture 
sod, properly fertilized, will care for 6 to 8 cows during the 3 weeks 
prior to grazing of untreated pastures. A hght application of potash 
^o yields rich returns on certain soil types. FaU applications of 

lime and minerals are desirable since the freezing and thawing aids 
in their penetration into the soil. 

Experiments conducted by the Agronomy Department of the New 
Jersey Apcultural Experiment Station, including 24 types of pas- 
ture fertilization, on 3 soils over a period of 3 years, have shovm 
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with !<mall rwt. The mo^t profitable treatment on Chester Eravellv 
loam, for in^^tance, was one-third ton hydrated lime, tiOO pounds 
su|ien^bo*phate, and lUO |xninds muriate of {xitash per acre, applied 
once in 3 years. The atldttiun of these materials to an established 
so*i in enriy spnne increased the averaire yield of feeil for the fob 

3 f«asons per cent com{iarpd with the untreated pas- 
ture, and ti30 jier cent in comparison with lime plus 75 pounds 
of aiulphate of ammonia >'eaHy. The combination of lime and phos- 
phate increased >*ields 49 4 iirr cent; whereas lime, phosphate, and 
lO lode* of manure aftfilied once in 3 years produced 66.4 per cmt 
more feed. 


Pasture ImproTement in Indiana.* 

Heavily pastured eotls re^poml particularly to phosphorus and ni- 
troavn and in mmxat to pntaf«t<ium as well. Many have l>eeome 

arid enouch to nreil lime On soils tes^tina acul, an application of 
otie too of KTound limrwione per acre, or its e<|uivalenf in some 
other form of lime, shoultl prove adequate It may l>e applied at 
the farmer** roa\*eniei>re as a lop drrt^mm. altbouah preferaWy some 
motitlfc* before any applicatioii of pboephorus. limestone works 
down skmiy into the ml unlne* niltivatril in, but e\'en as a top 
drewina it rnrouracrs the icrowth of Ic g in nl ami the lietter sraiws. 

Cotn m ernaJ nitmcm in ackhtinn to miperpbc^lihate, applied at the 
rate of IM to pound* per acre as soon as growth starts in the 

wifl advaore rraaina from one to two weeks. To avoid 
bununa *hr troder Inavn*. apply when the pasture l* dr>'. 

^prrphosfihAte farvi phm*phatei is the first fertiliaer material to 
mie and the one moat hkely to pay tbrouah stimulation of both 
Ira^imrw and armaen .\pplirataio of 3ni> to 5ft1 pound.* of 20 per 
emt su|ieT|d»osph a te per acre, or lU equivalent, is recooimended and 
Aotiid last from three to five t'eam. 

Barfi>ard manure n an rareflent lop-dreseinc for pasture except 
where it ra rm * a lot of weed see^l* Ulien applied at the rate of 
4 to s tom fv-r acre it adds roomlerahle tutmaen Pasture land 
n Che kmral place to applv any surplu* manure after the crops in 
the rotatioci are manured A* manure n relatively k»w in pbos- 


* As 


a«J/rr«a J0&. Aprtk 105 
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phorus it is a good practice to add superphosphate to the manure 
land at half the rates per acre recommended above. 

Under conditions where very few desirable pasture plants remai 
it may be better to plow, fertilize, and reseed the land with a 
adapted pasture mixture than to depend upon fertilizers alone for n 
juvenation. 

Reseeding Treatments Recommended 

Loam and silt-loam soils that are well drained are best for perms 
nent pastures. Such soils that were once productive will give es 
cellent response to fertility treatment, and in some cases reseedin 
with better adapted mixtures may prove helpful. Water-logged o 
strongly acid soils produce poor pastures, both in quantity am 
quality. Neither reseeding nor fertility treatments will be of mud 
benefit on such soils until they are drained or limed. Soils whicl 
are sandy, gravelly, or shallow due to underlying rock or shalp ar 
subject to drouth and hence poorly adapted to grasses and mos 
legumes. little if any expense is justified on these soils except pos 
sibly a light reseeding of better adapted grasses or legumes. 

One way of strengthening a thin pasture is to reduce the numbe 
of animals grazed or allow the pasture to get a better start in thi 
spring. Grass which is kept closely cropped from the time growtl 
begins is greatly weakened because of reduced food reserves storw 
in the underground parts. UntU this condition is corrected the gras 
wiU make little recoverj*. Rye provides a veiy early spring pas 
ture which allows permanent pasture to get well started and th« 
sod to become well settled before grazing starts. 

Reseeding a run-down pasture is rarely effective unless soil de 
ficiencies are corrected through the use of lime, fertilizer, or manure 
Dononstrations in Indiana and exi)eriments in other states show 
that the use of fertilizer or fertilizer and lime, as needed, will thicken 
a thin sod in a short time without expense for cultivation or re- 
seeding. The exception to this is where the desirable pasture plants 

have practically disappeared and must be reestablished by cultiva- 
tion, fertilization, and reseeding. 

U^y it is advisable to start a pasture by sowing the seed with 
a light seeding of a small-grain nurse crop on a firm, finely pre- 
pared seed bed. Grasses should be sown preferably in the early fall 
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time. Three hundred to 500 x>ounds per acre of a 2—12—6 fertilizer 
or manure will he helpful in establishing a pasture on most soils. If 
the soil tests acid, and lime-loving grasses and clovers are desired, 
two or three tons of ground limestone should be applied per acre, 
depending upon the degree of acidity. 



L.IS.D.A. 


Durinc re»'ent years alfalfa has achieved a place as a leading pasture 
rrop for dair>' cattle and livestock in general. 

Drilling the seed shallow gives a more even distribution and 
covering, requires less seed, and results in a more even stand than 
hroiidcasting. If seed does not work well in the drill, it should 
be bro:idca>T and covered with a cultipacker or with a spike-tooth 
harrow set shallow. 

Nebraska’s Pasture Contest. Beginning in 1935. Professors 
P. H. Stewart and K. F. Frolik of the Nebraska Agricultural 
College instituted a Pasture Contest in which several hundred 

V 

farmers have cooperated annually. 

The following statement of a competitor in the contest 
gives an idea of how tliis new method of state-wide pasture 

improvement works. 


NEBRASKA’S PASTURE CONTEST 
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Mr Pasture Plaxs axd Practices 
By Lawrence Quante, Brock, Neb, 

There are four main objectives in planning a pasture program 
to wit: (1) to provide early pasture; (2) to provide a mid-summe 
pasture; (3) to provide pasture late into the fall; and (4) to pro 
vide a lot of pasture per acre all of the time. 

On this farm, temporary pastures are used extensively. Th 
pasture set-up in 1936 consisted of the following fields: 

1. Fall-seeded rye for early spring pasture. 

2. Oats and first-year sweet clover to fill in the gap between r>i 
and Sudan grass. 

3. Sudan for hot-weather pasture. 

4. Permanent alfalfa-grass pasture when needed. 

Hie permanent pasture in this set-up came into usage following 
the 1934 drought during which the regular blu^rass pastures wer< 
'lolled out.” It was an old alfalfa fidd, about one-half killed out 
part of which was plowed and part disked in the fall of 1935, Th« 
entire fidd was seeded to a mixture of orchard grass, rye grass 
bluegrass and brome grass. The disked portion turned out best anC 
this fall had a good stand of alfalfa and brome grass with som< 

orchard grass and blu^rass. It was pastured lightly all summei 
with no bloat difficulties. 

Sudan grass was planted on com stalk ground, plowed early and 
left rough to catch early spring rains. Although the sununer was 
very dry, the Sudan produced continuous pasturage. No trouble 
with prussic acid poisoning was encoimtered. 

Because the sweet clover seeded this spring perished during the 
summer, a new field was seeded this fall to provide second-year 
^eet clover in 1937. A little wheat was included to curtail bloat- 
ing. Also an alfalfa-brome-bluegrass seeding was made ttiia fall, 
to be used for hay at first and later for pasture. 

Pasture Contests are being conducted in other 
states where pasture improvement is of great importance. 
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1. Secure from your state college of agriculture the bulletins dealing 
with the management of pastures. 

2. Plan s|)ecific programs of pasture management and improvement 
for home farms. 


3. Visit experiment stations or farms canynng on pasture improve- 
ment demonstrations. 

4. Plan for some pasture improvement demonstrations to be carried 
on in the local community. 


Bekkett, H. H., Elements of Soil Conservation, IMcGraw-Hill Co., 1947, 
Chapter X. 

Cox, J. F., and L. E. J.\cksox, Field Crops and Land Use, John Wiley 
and Sons. 1942, Chapters IX and X. 

HrcHES, H. D., and E. R. Bfexsox, Crop Production, The Macmillan 
Co., 1930. Chapter XXr\T. 

Rather, H. C., Field Crops, McGraw-Hill Co., 1942, Chapter XI. 
United States Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1941. pp. 459-^76. 
United States Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1943-1947, pp. 204- 
205. 417^6. 

WoKTHEX, E. L., Farm Soils, John Wiley and Sons, 1941, Chapter X. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


GROWING ANNUAL GRASSES AND LEGUMES FOR 
HAY, PASTURE, GREEN-MANURING, AND COVER- 

CROP PURPOSES 

When drought, severe winter, or other causes reduce the 
yields of pasture and meadow cro|)s, it is frequently necessary 
to plant quick-growing annual crops that will furnisli abun- 
dance of haj' and pasture. Extreme floods or severe frosts in 
late spring or early summer or insect damage may cause the 
loss of the corn crop and other forage crops. Emergency crops 
that can be planted late in the season and that will jiroduce 
an abundance of feed must be depended upon. Aflditional 
pasture is often needed on tlie average farm to supplement 
bluegrass pasture when its growth is dormant during hot dry 
spells after mid-summer. There is frequent need of rpiick- 
growing crops that will provide cover and prevent erosion and 
supply the soil with an abunflance of Immus. For all these 
purposes, as emergency crops, supplementary j)asture, hay 
crops, and green-manuring and cover crops, the following 
grasses and legumes are important. 

Sudan Grass. During recent years Sudan grass has largely 
supplanted millet as an annual hay and pasture gras.s in the 
lower two-thirds of the United States, and its use in the North- 
ern States has grown rapidly, particularly for feeding <lairy 
cows. This crop was discovered and introduced into the United 
States by the Department of Agriculture in 1909. A warm- 
weather crop and notably well adapted to regions of deficient 
moisture, it nevertheless gives excellent results in regions of 
ample rainfall and short summer season. Tlie crop is valuable 
for both pasture and hay purposes, and in western regions, 
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where wind erosion occurs, Sudan grass is recognized as one 
of the most valuable erosion-preventing forage crops. 

Sudan grass is usually planted when the soil is warmed up 
in Mav or earlv June: it is drilled or broadcast on a thor- 
oughly fitted, well-compacted seed bed, 20 to 30 pounds of 
seed per acre. According to seasonal conditions 1 % to 3 tons 



Sudan grass furnishes ample pasturage during late summer and early fall. 


of hay should result from this crop. One hay crop per season 
is produced in the Northern States, whereas in the Southern 
States two or even three crops may be harvested. If not over- 
grazed. continuous pasture may be secured from mid-summer 
until frost comes in the fall. Sweet Sudan, a variety developed 
in the Southwest, is increasing in favor as a pasture variety. 

Lespedeza. Even more rapid than the increase in the use of 
Sudan grass has been the increase of lespedeza, dealt with in 
Chapter XXVI. If planted in the early spring at the rate 
of 30 pounds of seed per acre, hay yields of IV; to 2 tons or 
more can be secured; this is ample pasture from mid-summer 
until growth is stopped by frost. Lespedeza is particularly 
valuable as a crop to turn under for soil improvement. It is 
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of greatest importance in the southern part of the Corn Belt 
and northern part of the Cotton Region. 

Soybeans. Soybeans can be employed as a useful emer- 
gency crop where the clover crop has failed. They should be 
planted in late May or early June on ground prepared as for 
field-beans, and drilled with grain drill or broadcast, at the 
rate of 1^4 to 2 bushels of seed per acre. 



The varieties recommended for hay in the Corn Belt are 

Early Brown, Manchu, and Wilson; and in northern regions 
early strains of Ito San and Early Black. 

The harvesting is done with the mower after the pods form 
and start to fill. The hay must be carefullv made, particu- 
larly during rainy weather. The stems take considerable time 
to dry out. If the crop is cured carefully in cocks, a good 
quality of hay can be made from the soybean crop. Frmn 2 

to 3 tons of high-protein hay, comparable to clover hav, should 
result from soybeans. 

On land where this crop has not been previously ctowti, 
inoculation is necessary. ' ' 
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Winter Vetch and Rye. Winter vetch and rye make a 
valuable, soil-improving pasture, hay, and seed-crop. It is 
usual to plant 20 pounds of winter, or hairy, vetch, with 1 
bushel of rye. Planting should be done in late August or early 
September. This combination is a good one to plant at the 
last cultivation of com for fall and spring forage and green- 
manuring. 

For hay, the crop should be cut when the vetch is in bloom; 
for seed, when it is fully ripe. The vetch is separated from 
the rye with a vetch separator. 

For green-manuring and as a cover crop for orchards this 
combination ranks high. It should be planted in late summer 
or early fall and turned under when good growth has formed in 
the spring. 

This crop is adapted to northern localities and is used 
chiefly on light soils. 

TABLE 29 

Annual Pastukb Cbops 


Crops 

Rape 
Fall grain 
Oats and peas 

Sweet clover with grain crop 


Rate per Acre 

5-7 pounds 
6 to 8 pecks 

bushels of a 50-50 mixture 
15 pounds 


Condition 

General 
Late fall 
Summer 
Late fall 


Com. Of all annual crops, com can supply in a single 
season the largest amount of acceptable forage, either for en- 
silage or for fodder. Its culture is fully treated in Chapter 
XIX. Varieties that will reach the dented and glazed stage of 
maturity should be planted for fodder and ensilage. 

If a finer texture of fodder is desired, it can be secured by 
following the old practice of drilling 1 to 2 bushels of seed per 

acre or planting sowed corn broadcast. 

A good com crop should yield 10 to 15 tons of ensilage or 

5 to 6 tons of fodder per acre. 

Sunflowers are often mixed with com. When the crop is 
planted late, or in northern regions, 6 to 8 quarts of sunflower 



MILLKT 
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seed per acre is the usual amount planted. Sunflowers arc 
handled in the same way as corn for fodder and ensilage and 
in extremely adverse seasons will usually give better yields 
than corn. 

Millet. Millet is a well-known annual hay crop. The Ger- 
man, common or golden, and Hungarian varieties are most 



The dwarf Esse.x rape jirovidcs succulent pasture for hojrs and otiicr 
livestock at a time when native pastures furnish little feed. 


generally grown and most highly esteemed. The German 
millet is a larger-growing type wliich gives a liigher yield of 
hay. The common millet has finer stems. The Japanese millet 
makes a much coarser forage than these varieties. 

Two pecks per acre should be planted, either drilled or 
broadcast, on a well-harrowed seed bed, prepared as for corn. 
The seed should be planted at a shallow depth, about inch, 
when the ground is well warmed — a week or so after the ordi- 
nary time for planting corn. 

If planted early, millet may be cut for hay in 40 to 50 days 
after planting. July plantings require 60 to 70 days. Millet 
should be cut for hay just after blooming, and before the seeds 
form, particularly if it is to be fed to horses, since it is safer 
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and more palatable at that time. For cattle and sheep, it may 
be left until the seeds are in the late milk stage. 

A good field of millet should produce 2 to 3 tons of hay 
per acre. 

Peas and Oats. Peas and oats should be seeded at the rate 
of 1 bushel of field peas and 1 or 1^2 bushels of oats per acre. 
They should be seeded during April and early [May, the earlier 
the better. They are adapted to the Northern States and 
Canada. 

At the Upper Peninsula Substation, Michigan, in 1917, 10.6 
tons of pea and oat forage per acre were produced for the silo, 
equivalent to about 3 tons of dr>' hay. Large yields of hay 
are frequently reported. The peas in a pea-and-oat mixture 
give a higher protein content to the hay or ensilage produced. 

For hay purposes, the crop is cured in much the same way 
as alfalfa hay is handled. The crop should be cut when the 
pods are full-gromi, but not yet filled, and should be thor- 
oughly cured in small cocks. The Canada field pea is gener- 
allv used. 

Oat Hay. Oats, drilled at the rate of 2^ to 3 bushels 
per acre in the usual manner, and cut before maturity, furnish 
a very useful hay crop. It is best, from the point of ^^ew of 
palat ability and also from that of feeding value, to cut them 

in the late milk or early dough stage. 

A vield of 1A'> to 2i-. tons per acre should result from oats 

utilized for this purpose on adapted soil. 

Sorghum. Sorghum may be used for ensilage, fodder, or 
hay purposes. For ensilage, it is handled in the same way as 
corn, but may be planted at a considerably later date. The 
best planting time is about 1 to 2 weeks after ordinary corn- 
planting season, when the ground is well warmed. For ensilage, 
sorchum should be planted in rows 32 to 38 inches apart, 8 
pounds of seed per acre being used. Sorghum will jield almost 

as well as com and make almost as good ensilage. 

For hay or fodder, sorghum is seeded with an ordinary 
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TABLE 30 


Sh 




Crops 


Rate per Acre 


Condition 


Oats and peas 
Oats and vetch 


bushels of a 50-50 mixture 
2 bushels of oats, 20 pounds hairy vetch 


Heavy soils 
Sandy soils 


EAm.T-SnKMEn<SowN Crops 


Com I Rate per Acre 


Condition 


Com 


32 inch rows 
bushels 


25 pounds 


Where crop is well adapted 
In Cora Belt and southern part of the 
Northern States 
Very quick grower 


DioB&nBU Nutbibntb m Dried Rodghags 



Dried Rou^iage 


Total 
Dry 
Matter 
in 100 
Pounds 


Digestible Nutrients 
in 100 Pounds 


Crade Carbo- 
protein hydrate 


Nutri- 

tive 

Ratio 


Fat I Total 



Com fodder 
Sorghum fodder 
Millet, common 
Millet^ German 
Oat hay 
Soybean hay 
Peas and oats 


16.9 

17.6 

10.0 

11.1 

9.3 

3.6 

4.9 
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grain drill at the rate of 40 pounds per acre. It is cut when 
the seeds are in the early dough stage, with the ordinary 
mower, and cured in small cocks. Yields of 3 to 5 tons of dry 
forage may be expected from sorghum on good land. The 
Early Amber variety is the best. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1. When crops fail in rotation, what crops do your local farmers 
plant? Get opinions on value of each. 

2. When short of hay or pasture, what crops do they use? Which 

are best? Why? 

3. What annual crops are used to furnish pasture for hogs, sheep, 
and dairy cattle? 

REFERENCES 

Cox, J. F., and L. E. Jackson, Field Crops and Land Use, John Wiley 
and Sons. 1942. Chapter VIIL 

Hughes, H. D., and E. R. Henson, Crop Production, The Macmillan 
Co., 1930, Chapters XXIV and XXXIII. 

Rather. H. C.. Field Crops, McGraw-Hill Co., 1942, Chapter YUl. 
WoBTHEN, E. L., Farm -Sou's, John Wiley and Sons, 1941, Chapter \TII. 



CHAPTER XXX 


POTATO GROWING 

The potato comprises about 25 per cent of the food of European 
and English^peaking peoples. A greater weight of potatoes can be 
produced to a unit area than of any other food crop. A. W. Gilbert 

The potato crop of the world is used, more than any other 
crop grown, for direct human consumption. Though a com- 
parativeh^ new crop, of American origin and introduced into 
Europe in the latter part of the sixteenth century, the potato 
crop now makes up about one-fourth of the food of Europeans 
and Americans. 

The wild American tuber, used by the Indians in Virginia, 
was described by an early writer as having “roots like walnuts 
hanging together as if tied on ropes.” From such a plant, our 
modem, imiformly smooth, large-sized, shallow-eyed, shapely 

tubers have been developed by selection and better cultural 
methods. 

The following methods are employed by potato growers who 

are in the business year in and year out and make most of the 
profit from potatoes : 

1. Place the potato crop on soil adapted to it. 

2. Plow ground in early fall or early spring and fit the seed 
bed thoroughly. 

3. Get cleanest seed obtainable, of highest-yielding variety. 

4. Treat seed to control scab and black scurf. 

5. Plant sets of sufiicient size. 

6. Green-sprout to increase tigor of growth, hasten maturity, 
and increase yield. 

7. Use fertilizer according to soil needs. 
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S. Plant at the right time, and at proper depth and spacing for 

vour soO. 

% 

9. Cultivate frequently and thoroughly. 

10. Spray to control insects and diseases which reduce leaf surface 
and affect the tubers. 

11. Han est when mature, using the most efficient method. 

12. Grade to meet United States Standards. 



A thrifty field of potatoes well cultivated and properly sprayed. 


13. Store in well-ventilated cellar or pits or properly constructed 
storase houses. 

14. Practice hill selection and the tuber-unit method of improve- 
ment. 

15. Grow potatoes in a goo<l rotation. 

Place the Potato Crop on Soil Adapted to It. Potatoes 
grow best on fertile sandy loams and loams well charged with 
organic matter and well drained. They can be grown success- 
fiillv on silt loams and clay loams in excellent condition of 
tilth, bvit the greatest commercial development and highest- 
qualitv product are found on sandy loams and light loams. 

The potato plant is best adapted to regions of cool, moist 
climate such as prevails in the Northern States of the 1 nited 


GET CLEAXEST SEED OBTAINABLE 
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States, Canada, and northern European countries. The ereat- 
est commercial development in potato production in the United 
States is found in Maine. New York. Michigan. Wisconsin. 
Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Idaho. Early potatoes, 
however, are produced extensively in tlie Southern States and 
the Eastern Coastal Plains for the earlv market. 

Plow Ground in Early Fall or Early Spring and Fit the 
Seed Bed Thoroughly. Potato ground sliould be fall-idowed. 
where possible, to a good depth. A clover or alfalfa sod, 
which has been well manured with six or eight loads rjf manure, 
should be turned under to pave the way for good yields of po- 
tatoes. When spring plowing is necessary, it should be <lone 
as early as possible, to a depth of 6 or 7 inches. The seed berl 
for potatoes should be finniy compacted, with surface worked 
into a condition approaching garden tilth. If the land is tlior- 
oughly fitted with disk and harrow, the ci>st of wee<l control 
after the crop is planted is greatly reduced. 

Get Cleanest Seed Obtainable, of the Highest- Yielding 
Variety. It has been estimated that the number of potato 
varieties grown in the United States exccerls six hundred. Oi 
this great number, six varieties make up at least 90 per cent 
of the commercial table stock. These leading varietal groups 
are superior in both yield and quality and have been chosen 
as standards by leading potato-producing districts. 

Of the late potatoes the principal varieties are Rurals, Green 
Mountain, Burbank, and Katahdin; of the early groups. Cob- 
bler, Triumph, Early Ohio, and Chippewa. 

The rural group is the most important from the commercial 

standpoint. The Rural New Yorker, Carman. Sir Walter 

?igh, Petoskey, and Russet are the leading varieties of this 
?roup. 

Certified potato seed, which has successfully passed a care- 
ful field and after-harv est inspection, is the most reliable class 
3f seed to plant. Good seed potatf»es should be of a high- 
rielding variety and should be as free as possible from scab, 
'Curf fusarium, and other diseases. 
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Treat Seed to Control Scab and Black Scurf. Potatoes used 
for seed should be carefully sorted, all discolored, rotted, 
or injured potatoes being removed and the good ones freed 
from dirt. In order to control scab and black scurf, the whole 
potato should be soaked for 30 minutes in a corrosive sub- 
limate solution (bichloride of mercury). The solution is made 
of 4 ounces of corrosive sublimate mixed with 30 gallons of 
water. In the preparation of the solution, 4 ounces or a pro- 
portionate amount can be mixed with a quart of hot water and 
added to the 30 gallons. Wooden vessels, such as a barrel or 
tub, should be used, since the corrosive sublimate dissolves 
metal containers. The potatoes may be handled in bushel 
crates which are immersed in the solution for a period of 30 
minutes. After each treatment, 1 ounce of corrosive sublimate 
should be added to the solution and the water level kept to 
the 30-gallon mark; or after each fourth treatment a new 
batch may be mixed up, since the solution loses strength in 

treating the seed. 

After treatment, the potatoes should be spread in a cool 
place away from direct light and allowed to dry. The crates 
or bags used for storage should be soaked with the solution. 
Corrosive sublimate is a deadly poison, and great care should 
be taken in the disposal of the solution and all containers. 
The formaldehyde treatment is also effective. Note Chapter 


Plant Sets of Sufficient Size. Best results are secured 
from large sets, pieces P/o to 2 ounces in weight or whole po- 
tatoes 3 to 5 ounces in weight. A common practice is to 
cut large tubers to proper size. Cutting should be done just 
before planting. A loss in yield follows if cut seed is held 


for several days or more. 

Smooth, properly shaped potatoes should be used for see<l 
The seed treatment should be made before cutting. ac 
piece should contain two or more strong eyes and should wei^gh 
from to 2 ounces. The seed pieces should be blockw so that 
the cut' surface is reduced and rapid drjung is prevented. 
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Potatoes showing discoloration should be discarded. When 
possible, cut pieces should be planted immediately after 
mtting. If necessarj' to hold over for planting, they should 
36 spread out in a thin layer in a cool, dark place, sprinkled 
vith gj^psum or flowers of sulphur, and turned several times a 
lay to prevent heating. Cut surfaces will dry and prevent 
apid loss of moisture. 

Whole potatoes 3 to 6 ounces in weight are used for late 
Wanting under comparatively hot and dn,- conditions. Many 
if the most skillful potato growers maintain a special seed 


ilat, often planted several weeks later than the main crop, 
riiis plat is given clean cultivation and carefully rogued of 
liseased plants. Potatoes of small size, ranging from 3 to 6 
unees, are secured; at har^'est time, weak hills are discarded, 
"he potatoes saved for seed come from \dgorous, high-yielding, 
isease-free plants. 

Green-Sprout to Increase Vigor of Growth, Hasten Ma- 
ixrity, and Increase Yield. By planting green-sprouted pota- 
aes, a more uniform and vigorous stand may be secured and 
le jneld of the crop materially increased. Green-sprouting 
ill also hasten maturity to the extent of several days or a 


'eek. 

Before green-sprouting, the seed should be treated with cor- 
)sive sublimate and laid out on floors or tables in a cool, 
ell-ventilated place for a period of 3 to 5 weeks. Short, 
reen sprouts will develop, and the potatoes will remain in a 
rm condition for planting. Opportunity is thus offered for 
iscarding all potatoes with weak sprouts. 

Use Fertilizer According to Soil Needs. The potato crop 
ill return profit from larger amounts of commercial fertilizer 
lan is used tor general field crops. Usually 300 to 1000 
junds of a complete fertilizer, such as a 2-10-5 or 4-12-4, will 
ve profitable returns. Northeast commercial growers use a 
m or more of fertilizer to the acre. The fertilizer should be 
)plied broadcast when the seed bed is being prepared, not 



TABLK 31 

Yieldh fkom InisH Cobbleh Potato Sets of Different Sizes at the Virginia Truck Experiment 
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more than 100 pounds being drilled in the hills with the 
potatoes. 

Manure is an excellent fertilizer for potatoes, contributing 
much more to the growth of the plant than is represented by 
the fertilizer content, because the moisture-holding capacity 
of the soil is increased. Eight to twelve or more loads of 
manure, applied before plowing potato land, and turned under 
in the fall or early spring, will give excellent results. It 
should be supplemented with 300 or 400 pounds of acid phos- 
phate. 

Plant at the Right Time and at Proper Depth and Spac- 
ing for Your Soil, Early varieties are usually planted just as 
soon in the spring as the ground can be worked, usually a 
week or so before the last killing frost. Early potatoes re- 
quire 60 to 80 days for maturity, and should be planted as 
early as possible in the spring, from late March to early May. 
Late potatoes require 100 to 130 daj's. Since they make their 

best growth during late summer and fall, it is usual to plant 
in late May or early June. 

Early potatoes on sandy loam soil should be planted to a 
iepth of 3 or 4 inches. On heavier soil 3 inches is sufficient, 
since the ground does not become warm so rapidly. Late 
Dotatoes should be planted to a depth of 3 or 4 inches on loams 
)r silt loams and 4 to 6 inches on sandy loams. 

The spacing depends largely on the fertility of the soil. On 
ertile soils potatoes can be planted closer than on less fertile 
and. Early potatoes can be planted closer than late potatoes 
ince they do not make as great growth. The usual practice 
a most potato regions is to plant in rows 36 inches apart, with 
he hills 12 to 18 inches apart. If the seed w'eighs approxi- 
aately 1% ounces, 15 bushels of seed will be needed. 

Most growers use machine planters. These give a more uni- 
onn planting than the hand method. Two types of machines 
re used: the one-man type, which automatically drops the 
eed, and a two-man type, which carries the man or boy be- 
ind the machine to see that the drop is uniform. The two- 
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TABLE 32 

Summary of Data Obtained from Rate of Planting Experiment 

(H. C. Moore, Michigan Experiment Station Quarterly, February, 1926) 

Planted May 30 


Plot 

No. 

4 

TVeatment 

W 

Cr 

11 

H a. 

1 

c 

.2 

ss 

c. 

X 

'c z 

. Cl 

£ ^ 

S 9 

3 2s 

z .2 

: *2 

A 

£ 

*3 

hs 
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C ^ 

Z = 

"c 

« -S 

c *3 

u 

s? 

Cn sA 

1 

Number of Pound* 

Ovor Uiso 

G 

89 

X 

G 

> 

O 

ti 

c 

s 

u 

G 

Number of Tubers 

In 20-lb Sample 

2 'd 

> o 

§ m 

s ^ 

8 .O 

> 3 

< b* 

'i 1 

1 

Not irrigated 
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Number of row? per plot. 6 Date of first killing frost, October 10 

Siae of plou*. 60 X 18 feet Date of harvesting, October 21 

Variety — Ruaaet Rural 

In this eiperiroeot, the 36 X 18 inch spaang gave an average increase in yield over the 
36 X 36 inch spacing of 34.6 per cent for the early planting and 18.1 per cent for the late 
planting. The average percentage of hoUow heart in the early planting with 36 X 36 inch 
sparing was 9-35 compared with 2.63 per cent for the 36 X 18 inch spacing. The Ute- 
planted 36 X 36 inch spacing gave an average percentage of hoUow heart rf X39; the 
36 X 18 inch spacing averaged 1.26 per cent hollow heart. This should be si g nifi c a nt to 
potato grower, since this result indicates that closer spacing reduces the amount of hollow 

heart and increases the >'ie}d. 


man planter will give a very accurate stand with less than 1 
per cent of misses. On rough land, or where potatoes are put 
out in a small way, the hand planter or jabber is used. 

Cultivate Frequently and Thoroughly. As soon as pota- 
t«>es arc planted they should be harrowed lengthwise of the 








rows. Several harrowings may be given before the crop ap- 
pears aboveground. It is important that this part of the cul- 
tivation be carefully attended to, since it is much cheaper to 
control weeds with the harrow than with the cultivator. 

As soon as the plants appear in the row, work with the cul- 
tivator should be started. The first cultivation should be close 
to the hills. Successive cultivation should be shallow', since 
the roots of the potato plants interlace between the rows wiien 
the plants are a foot or so high. Cultivation should cease 
when the plants are in full bloom. 

Riding cultivators are in general use in potato sections and 
give a more uniform cultivation. Level culture is best except 
in regions where rainfall is hea\w and the practice of ridge 
culture gives increased \ields. Ridging in regions of average 
or deficient rainfall offers greater surface for the evaporation 
of moisture. 

Spray to Control Insects and Diseases which Reduce Leaf 
Surface and Affect the Tubers. By proper spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture and arsenical poison the vigor of growdh 
and uniformity of potatoes can be markedly increased. It is 
important to preseiwe the green leaves of the potato plant. 
Insects and potato diseases tend to reduce the green leaf 
surface of unsprayed fields, thereby reducing the yield of 
potatoes. DDT applied as a spray or dust of 3 per cent 
strength has been found to be very effective in controlling the 
Colorado potato beetle and the viru-s-carrying leaf hoppers 
and other insects that injure the potato. 

The first spraying should be done when the plants are 4 or 5 
inches high, the next at intervals of 10 days or 2 w'eeks. Usu- 
ally four or five sprayings are given per season, as w’cather 
conditions require. During seasons of frequent rain, frequent 
spraying is necessar>^ It requires about 100 gallons to spray 
an acre when plants are large, and about one-half this amount, 
sprayed early in the season, if the plants are smaller. 

The best types of spraying machines carry spray nozzles 
which reach both the under and upper side of the leaf and 
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expel a fine mist-like spray under hi"li pressure — arsenieal 
preparations for chewing insects, sucli as ilic Colorado beetle, 
and Bordeaux mixture for blight and leaf hoppers. A 4-4-50 
Bordeaux is used with 1 pound of Paris green, and 2 pounds of 
powdered arsenate of lead, or 4 pounds of arsenate of lead 
paste per 50 gallons of Bordeaux. The Bordeaux solution is 
made of 4 pounds of copper sulphate i blue ^■itriol i dissolved 
in a wooden barrel in 20 gallons of water. The blue vitriol 
crystals are suspended in a burlap bag and usually several 
hours are required for complete dissolution. In a separate 
barrel, 4 pounds of quicklime should be slaked graduallv bv 
the addition of slight amounts of water until tlie lime is finelv 
crumbled. The water is then added ancl the lime mixed to the 
consistency of thick cream. The solution is then made up to 
25 gallons with the addition of water. If good quicklime is 
not available 6 pounds of hydrated lime may be mixed with 25 
gallons of water. The copper sulphate i25 gallons i and the 
lime solution are then poured together through a lime strainer 
into a spray tank for immediate use. .A strong solution of 
Bordeaux may be made as follows: Mix 50 pounds of copper 
sulphate with 50 gallons of water. In a sejjarate tank, gradu- 
ally slake 50 pounds of quicklime and add water to make up 
50 gallons. The solutions should be kejn separate; they will 
hold their strength for several weeks. 

To make Bordeaux, pour 4 gallons of copper sulphate solu- 
tion into a spray tank; add 30 gallons of water. Pour in 4 
gallons of lime solution, mix thoroughly, and add water to 

bring to 50 gallons. Strong solutions should not be poured 
together. 

Harvest when Mature, Using the Most Efficient Method, 

Potatoes should be harvested when mature or when vines 
have been killed by freezing. The crop sliould be dug rluring 
clear, cold weather, whenever possible. After being dug. the 

potatoes should be allowed to dry on the ground iTr several 
hours in order to let skins dry and toughen. 

Digging machines are in general use in the potato-growing 
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regions. A machine will dig 3 to S acres a day with less 
injury to potatoes than the average hand digging. In digging 
bv hand, care should be taken not to injure the potatoes with 
the fork. One-half acre is a good day's work in hand digging. 

Low-wheeled platform wagons or sleds are used to haul the 
crop from the field. The potatoes are picked up in bushel 
crates and hauled to grader or storage cellar. 



The market demands a uniform medium-sized, shallow-eyed potato. 


If the crop is immature, it should be allowed to cure for 
several davs in piles in the field, carefully covered by straw. 

Fields severely affected by late blight should not be dug for 
a week or two after the vines are dead, in order to allow in- 
fected tubers to rot in the field. 

Grade to Meet United States Standards. The potato mar- 
ket demands shipments of uniform quality and size, free from 

diseased, rotten, or discolored potatoes A 

will rapidly grade potatoes and free them of dirt, buyt 

necessar>' for the grower to pick out rotten potatoes and dis- 


‘^‘’store^hT Well-Ventilated Cellars or Pits or Properly ^Con- 
structed Storage Houses. In important potato-producing se 

Lstoni to store the bulk of the potato crop after 

harvest until it is shipped at a later date in udnter and spring. 
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In order to prevent great loss, it is important that proper stor- 
age conditions be provided. The potatoes placed in storage 
should be sound, clean, and dry. Tlie temperature of the po- 
tato storage cellar or house must be idgh enough to prevent 
freezing and cold enough to keep tubers from sprouting. A 
temperature between 35“ and 40' F. is advisable. 

An adequate system of ventilation must be mainiainetl. 
Potatoes in storage are constantly giving off moisture and 
gases. Moist air must be drawn off and a constant and well- 
regulated circulation of air provided. When potatoes are first 
put in storage they go through a sweating process which raises 
the temperature. Doors, windows, and ventilators should be 
kept open to lower the temperature rapidly and so prevent 
heating and rotting. Large piles. 5 feet or more in depth, 
should be aerated with special ventilators which carr>’ air deep 
into the pile. All light should be kept out. 

Pits should be dug in well-drained soil. It is usual to dig a 
trench S to 12 inches deep. 4 to 6 feet wide, and sufficiently 
long to carry the crop. The potatoes are piled in a long nar- 
row heap. Wooden flues above the top are provided at in- 
terA'als of S or 10 feet. For the first few weeks, the heap is 
covered with 6 or S inches of straw with a slight covering of 
earth. With the approach of freezing weather, the earth layer 
is deepened and another layer of straw and a foot or so of 
earth added. During extremelv cold weather, the flues are 
partly closed to prevent freezing. 

Practice the Tuber-Unit Method of Improvement. The yield 
and market quality of the potato crop can be greatly improved 
by proper selection methods. 

The Hill-Selection Method. At time of harv’est. desirable 
hills are dug by hand and those carrying six or more smooth, 
clean uniform tubers of proper market size are resen'ed for 
planting the next year, either in a special seed plat or in the 
general field, if it is not too large. If a special seed plat of 
half an acre or more is maintained. large increases for the fol- 
lowing year’s planting on a field scale can be secured. The seed 
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plat should be carefully rogued when cultivated, and all weak, 
diseased, or abnormal plants dug and removed from the field. 
This field should be given the usual spraying. If whole potato 
seed is desired, it should be planted two weeks or a month later 
than the usual time for planting the main crop. Immature 
seed potatoes give best results. Hill selection should be prac- 



Individual potato pl.-ints var>' Kre.atly in the Held and quality of po- 
tatoes produced. By hill selection the yields of many \ arieties can be 

greatly improved. 


ticed in this plat for planting another seed plat the following 
year. 

The Tuber-Unit Method. This method is more effective, 
(dne hundred or more very desirable tubers are selected, prefer- 
ably from high-class, hill-selected stock. 

These tubers should be smooth, free from disease, uniform in 
shape, and S to 12 ounces in weight. The seed is treated and 

planted on a selected area of soil. 

The tuber is cut for planting lengthwise through center in 

four equal sections. Each section is dropped at the usual dis- 
tance in the row; a space of 3 feet is left, and the sections of the 
next tuber are dropped, and so on. Ordinary culture and spray- 
ings arc necessary. The crop is harvested by hand, and the 
product of each tuber unit is studied. The leading units which 
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produce the greatest number and weight of uniform, clean, 
smooth potatoes of best market quality are selected for in- 
crease and are planted the next year in an increase plat to 
secure stock for extensive planting the following year. 

Grow Potatoes in a Good Potation. It is of particular im- 
portance that potatoes be grown in a carefully planned crop 
rotation which will maintain or increase organic matter and 
nitrogen in the soil and pro\-ide proper conditions for the po- 
tato crop. On lighter soils, such as sandy loams and light 
loams, the following rotations are effective: 

A. (1) Potatoes; (2) rye; (3) clover. 

B. (1) Potatoes; (2) lye seeded to sweet clover: (3i sweet clover 

for pasture or seed. 

C. (1) Potatoes, rye, and vetch; (2) r>-e and vetch: <3) alfalfa 

for 3 to 5 years, followed by potatoes or corn. 

The following is a strong rotation: 

(1) Potatoes; (2) oats; (3) clover or sweet clover; (4) corn 
or beans; (5) oats or barley seeded to cloAer or sweet 
clover; (6) clover or sweet clover. 

Rotations are necessary not only to increase fertilitv but 
also to insure the control of insects and potato diseases. 

Additional Information 

The Origin and History of the Potato. It is probable that 
the potato originated in the higher altitudes of the Andes of 
Peru. The wild potato is foimd growing as far north as the 
Colorado Rockies. The early Spanish conquerors of Peru and 
Chile found potatoes in common use among the Indians. They 

were taken from America to England by the Raleigh Expe- 
dition about 1586. 

Later, the potato became the most important food of Ire- 
land, and today it ranks as a leading food of European 
countries. 

The cultxire of the potato was brought into Colonial Amer- 
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ica by Irish immigrants, and it became important early in the 
eighteenth century. 

Importance and Uses, The importance of the potato in our 
regular diet is well known. Potatoes are cooked in a great 
variety of ways: boiled, baked, mashed, fried, and used in 
salads, soups, and so on. Potato flour is an important staple, 
and the crop is used as a leading source for laundry and sizing 
starch. 

In Europe the potato is an important stock feed and is also 
used extensively in the manufacture of alcohol. 

The Market Grades of Potatoes. In order to improve the 
market grades of potatoes, the United States Government and 
leading potato states have cooperated in the establishment of 
uniform potato grades. When potatoes are graded on the falm 
the culls are available for feeding, and the market is supplied 
with a more imiform supply of higher grade. Copies of market 
grades for potatoes can be secured from your state department 
of agriculture, agricultural college, or the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


1. In fall, visit local Belds at haivest time. Note varieties har^'ested. 
Get information on production methods employed, seed planted, treat- 
ment, and so on. 

Watch grading operation in the field or at a local marketing point. 
What are the advantages, to growers, of grading? 

Note storage conditions. Describe the ventilation s>'stem of a good 

storehouse. 

2. Get i>eck lots of potatoes grown in your localitj’ . Stud>' character- 
istics of each. 

3. In spring, get peck lots of seed to be planted. Note condition, 
freedom from disease, uniformity, and so on. Compare with peck lots of 

certified seed. 

4. In the fall, help a potato grower in his hill-selection work. Dis- 
cuss advantages and methods. 

5. In the spring plant a tuber-unit plat for next fall's haivest. Plant 

increase the next spring. ^ 

6. Grade a number of different lots according to I . S. grades. 
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7. Conduct a potato show of locally prown liotatocs. 

8. Get best seed stock (1 pock or 1 bushel) of hitrliest-yielding. most 
marketable variety obtainable, and plant local variety test on your 
farm or that of cooperator. 

9. Plant demonstration of treated and untreated seed. 

10. Write the secretaiy of your state certified seed-potato jrrowers* 
association for rules and regulations governing certified seed growing. 
Visit a certified seed-potato field, or a field planted for general markf t 
with certified seed. What are the out.standing advantages of certified 


seed? 

11. Green-sprout peck lots of Green Mountains, Ru.sset Rurals, Early 
Ohios, and Cobblers. Note color of sprouts. Plant in comparison 
with seed not green-sprouted. 

22. Secure bulletins on potato growing from the state college of agri- 
culture. 
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Indian com. the white and sweet potato, the tomato, and the white 
pea-bean are the American Indian's greatest contributions to civilisation. 


Beans have long been a popular food in American homes. 
During recent years, the development of the canning industry 

has increased the demand for beans and the variety of wavs 

% » 

in which they are offered for food. During the war years, bean 
production was greatly expanded. Further increase in the de- 
mand for field-beans can be expected from year to year, as 
the population increases and new uses for the crop are de- 
veloped. 

1. Plant clean seed of best variety to grow big crops of clean beans. 

2. Plow early for best results, and prepare seed bed thoroughly. 

3. Fertilize crop where needed. 

4- Plant on well-warmed seed bed. 

5. Give shallow cultivations, frequently repeated. 

6. Har\'est as soon as mature, before the pods split, and thresh 
with beaner. 

7. Grow beans in rotation. 

Leading Commercial Varieties, 
mon white pea-bean, is produced in the greatest quantity and 
is most widely distributed. This bean is of American origin; 
it became known for the first time to white men when the 
territory’' which is now Xew York State was settled. The 
Iroquois Indians grew this small, round, white pea-bean with 
com. The Indian bean rapidly became a favorite with the 
early settlers. Later, it became known as the navy bean, 
because of the large demand which developed for this bean for 
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naval and marine food-supply purposes. The navy bean 
when properly matured and dried, lias remarkable keepin; 
qualities. It may as appropriately be called the army bean 
since it furnishes one of the important foo<ls of our army. 



H. R. Prttiffrove 


Types of beans: 1. white kidney; 2 , navy or pea-bean; 3, yellow eye ; 
4, red kidney; 5, brown Swedish. 

The navy bean is an important crop in those parts of the 
Lake States which are favorable to its growth. It has be- 
come one of the chief cash crops in ^Michigan, which leatls in 
the production of na'v-y beans, as well as in Xew York and 
\ermont. It is also produced in quantity in California, 
Colorado, and Idaho. Xavy beans are of two tvpes: the 
white pea-bean, almost round in sliape; and the medium bean, 
somewhat larger and more oval. 

In Michigan, Xew York, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, the 
Robust variety has given the highest results in yield tests. It 
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is a medium pea-bean, developed by Professor F. A. Spragg 
of the Alichigan Experiment Station. The Robust is resistant 
to blight and anthracnose, and apparently immune to mosaic, 
a bean disease causing much loss in Xew York State and 
present also in jNlichigan. The Michelite is considered superior 
for canning purposes. 

The red kidney bean is next in importance in Alichigan, 
New York, and Wisconsin. This bean is used mostly for can- 

7 ^ 

ning purposes. White kidney beans are adapted to the same 
territory" but do not meet with the strong demand of the red 
kidnevs. 

In New York, the Wells Red Kidney is strongly recom- 
mended because of its resistance to anthracnose. The Wells 
Red Kidney is a development of the plant-breeding work at 
the Cornell Experiment Station. 

The marrowfat bean, a white bean larger than the naw 
bean, is grown chiefly in New York and New England for 
eastern consumption. The Boston Yellow Eye is another 
eastern variety grown to a somewhat limited extent for local 
consumption. In California, the Black Eye, Pinto, Teparv’', 
and naw bean are most widely grown. Lima beans, both 
dried and for canning, are produced to a large extent in south- 
ern California. 

The Great Northern, grown chiefly in Idaho and Montana, 
has achieved great commercial importance. It is a white 
bean, larger and longer than the common na^'y, and has ex- 
cellent cooking qualities. 

Beans Not a Poor-Soil Crop. The common saving, descrip- 
tive of poor lands, that “they are too poor to grow beans.” 
did not originate among farmers who knew beans. The soils 
of the best bean districts of New York and Michigan are fer- 
tile loams, silt loams, and clay loams of the glaciated lake-bed 
areas. They are moisture-retentive soils, well supplied with 
organic matter and the mineral elements of fertility, particu- 
larly calcium. In California, the best bean soils are the fer- 
tile, water-deposited soils bordering the sea in southwestern 
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California. The bean-produr*ine area is furtlur limited by tb( 
peculiar seasonal requirements of the crep. A uniform grow- 
ing season, characterized by cool nights, ample rainfall, and a 
high humidity, is needed for beans. This crop is, therefore, 
restricted to areas of desirable soils in the re^rion of the fireat 
Lakes and bordering the sea. In the C'orn Belt, though the 
soil may be well suited to beans, the cnjp fails to give profit- 
able results because of the hot, diA' spells which frequently 
occur during the growing season and i)revent the suitable fill- 
ing of the pods. 

Beans are not adapted to acid or sour soils: on muck soils 
and poorly drained clays, they are inclined to mature too late, 
and to suffer great loss from disease injury and frost. 

Plant Clean Seed of Best Variety to Grow Big Crop of 
Clean Beans. Good seed is of the highest imp(»rian<-e in bean 
growing. As a general rule, home-grown beans, which are 
clean and free of disease, from high-yielding fields srive best 
results. The bean diseases — blight, anthracnosc. and mosaic — 
are carried in the seed; hence it is necessary to get seed pro- 
duced in fields relatively free of these diseases. 

Blight is a bacterial disease which greatly decreases tin* 
yield of affected bean fields and results in a high pick of 
the harvested crop, owing to the presence of a large percentage 

ish or spotted beans. InjurA* from blight is 
lessened by planting clean seed. 

Anthracnose is a fungus disease which also causes a great 
increase in the pick of the harvested crop and lessens the vield. 
Infected seed beans show reddish or brownish sfiots. Antlirac- 
noseis effectively controlled by planting seed from clean fields. 

The mosaic disease greatly reduces yields by curtailing plant 
growth. Beans from affected fields show a high percentage of 
small, immature, darkened beans. Clean seed from clean fields 
is the best control measure. 

Clean, plump, viable seed should be planted ; discolored, dis- 
eased, and immature seed should be culled out. 
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Plow Early for Best Results and Prepare Seed Bed Thor- 
oughly. It takes 4 to 6 weeks after plowing to get a seed 
bed in good condition lor the planting of beans. Plowing 
should be done in the fall or as early in the spring as possible. 
Early plowing gives opportunity for the seed bed to settle and 
provides time in which to secure a seed bed comparatively free 
of weeds, by the proper use of the harrow and the disk. The 
roller and the cultipacker are generally used to pack and pul- 
verize the seed bed. Beans planted on late-plowed fields are 
likely to be more seriously affected by diseases and are more 
difficult to keep free of weeds during cultivation. To fit the 
seed bed for beans, the roller should be used to break clods and 
fill air spaces, and then the roller with harrow to save moisture. 

The seed bed should be disked and harrowed at weeklv inter- 

% 

vals to kill weeds as they germinate. Early plowing and 
thorough fitting greatly lessen the labor and cost of later culti- 
vation and effectively control the bean maggoty which often 
causes injury on newly plowed clover sod or newly manured 
land. 

Fertilize where Needed. Manure and mineral fertilizers 
are effective in increasing yields and cheapening costs per 
bushel in bean production. Manure should be applied, where 
possible, to the previous crop. From 6 to 8 tons of manure, 
supplemented by 200 or 300 pounds of acid phosphate, usually 
pave the way for a big crop of beans at a low cost per bushel. 
Acid phosphate aids in hastening the maturity of the crop 
and hence lessens danger from frost damage in the fall. 

Complete commercial fertilizers, of a 2—12 — 1 or a 2-16-6 
fonnula, are effective. They should be used at the rate of 
200 to 300 pounds per acre, preferably applied broadcast be- 
fore planting. Only a small amount, 50 to 75 pounds, should 
be drilled in the row with the seed beans. Acid soils should 
be limed before they are planted with beans. (Note fertilizer 

recommendations. Chapter A II. I 

Plant on a Well-Warmed Seed Bed. The planting time 
for beans in the Lake States ranges from May 25 to June 25, 
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Field beans on tile drained ^ound in an adjoining field. 

drainage frequentlv determines whether the bean crop is 
► ested with profit or loss, ^ 
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About June 10 is the usual date in most of the bean districts. 
It is best to wait until the seed bed is well warmed and worked 
into an excellent condition of tilth, rather than to plant when 
cold or wet. Beans require almost ideal conditions for even 
germination. Every bean seed planted is pushed out of the 
ground, hence the need for a well-prepared seed bed. Unless 
the start is uniform, the harvested crop is not likely to be 
uniform in maturity; this lack of imiformity means a higher 
pick and difficulty in curing and threshing. 

The amount of seed used in planting an acre depends upon 
the variety. From 20 quarts to 3 pecks of ordinaiy’' pea-beans 
and 5 or 6 pecks of kidney beans is the usual rate. An ordi- 


nary eleven-holed grain drill is commonly used in planting. 
Every fourth hole is left open and the drill wheel allowed to 
follow its o^m track on the return; thus three rows, 28 inches 
apart, are planted with each passage. A two-row com planter, 
equipped with special bean plates and narrowed up to plant 
2S-inch or 32-inch rows, may also be used to drill beans. Spe- 
cial bean drills are available in bean-growing districts. Beans 
should be planted to a depth of 1 to 2 inches. 

Give Shallow Culivation, Frequently Repeated. The first 
cultivation should be given as soon as the plants are high 
enough to make it easy to follow the rows. This cultivation 
should go close to the plants and fairly deep. The next culti- 
vation, in a week or ten days, should be farther from the 
plants and not so deep. Later cultivations should be shallow, 
since the feeding roots of the bean plants come close to the 
surface. Cultivators, carrvdng numerous small or medium- 
sized shovels or blades, are most desirable for later cultivations. 
The blade types of equipment, kno^\*n as duckfeet, sweeps, 
and half sweeps, are particularly effective in weed control and 
are used often for the first cultivation. Four to six cultivations 
are nece-sarv, as a rule. Beans should not be cultivated when 
wet with dew or rain, since at that time the bean diseases, 
blight, anthracnose, and mosaic, are most easily carried from 

plant to plant. 
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The rotary hoe is now being effectively used in the cultiva- 
tion of beans. About 2 or 3 days after planting, the beans 
are cultivated with the rotary hoe, and the cultivation is re- 
peated every 4 or 6 days until tiie plants bush out and leaves 
are clipped. One or two cultivations with the ordinary culti- 
vators are then made. The use of the rotary hoe greatly re- 
duces the cost of bean cultivation. 

Harvest as Soon as Mature and before Pods Split, and 
Thresh with Beaner. The early method of harvesting was 
to pull the mature bean plants by hand, cure in stacks or piles 
in the field, and thresh with a flail. At present, the bean har- 
vester is used, and the labor (;f bean i^ulling is greatly lessened. 
This implement consists of a frame on wheels carrying two 
hea\'y knives. These knives, or blades, slip along under- 
ground just beneath the surface, pulling and throwing togethei 
two rows of beans at a time. 

The harvesting should be done when the plants are mature, 
but should not be delaj^ed until the pods are too ripe, as at 
this stage shattering is likely to occur. After they are pulled, 
the beans are forked into piles or, if the field is free from 
straw or trash, a side-delivery rake may be used in windr()w- 
ing. After several hours^ drying, the crop should be forked into 
cocks, built high and small at the bottom to allow rapid cur- 
ing. After a period of 4 to 7 days in good drying weather, 
the crop should be stored under a roof or in a well-constructed 
stack. Threshing is done in the bam or stack with a special 
bean thresher. The bean thresher carries one cylinder oper- 
ated at a low speed, and a second at a high speed. The first 
cylinder threshes overripe beans with the minimum of split- 
ting. The second, or rapid, cylinder threshes immature pods 
much more effectively. An ordinary grain separator can be 
used to thresh beans if every other concave is removed and 
the speed of the cylinder is regulated. Bean straw is valuable 
roughage, particularly in sheep and cattle feeding, and should 
be carefully saved for feed. 

The average yield per acre of beans in the leading eastern 
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bean states is about 12 bushels. Yields of 18 to 20 bushels are 
considered good yields, but occasionally very high yields of 35 
bushels or more are reported. 

Grow Beans in Rotation. For continued success in produc- 
tion, the bean crop must be included in a good rotation. Beans 
after beans soon result in low yields, owing to the rapid 
decrease in organic matter and the increased injury due to 
bean diseases and insects. A good clover sod is considered 
excellent preparation for the bean crop. Such a rotation as 
the following is well adapted to beans: 

First year, beans; second year, wheat, rye, barley, seeded to 
clover; third year, clover. 

Corn or potatoes can be included either before or after beans, 
in a four-year rotation, such as the following: com; beans; 
small grains; and clover. A longer, and hence more desirable, 
rotation can be secured by seeding timothy or alsike, or both, 
with the clover, allowing the field to remain in meadow for two 
or more years. The following are suggested as strong rota- 
tions: 

A. On a farm with little livestock: (1) corn; (2) oats; (3) clover; 
(4) beans; (5) wheat; (6) clover. 

B. For combined stock and crop farming: (1) corn or beans; (2) 
oats, barley, or wheat; (3) red clover, alsike, and timothy 
(hay) ; (4) pasture. 

C. Alfalfa rotation: alfalfa 3 to 6 years, followed by corn, beans, 
oats, or barley, seeded to alfalfa. 

Additional Information 

Cull beans and bean pods should be fed on the farm. Cull 
beans, when cooked and combined with carbohydrate feeds, 
such as corn, barley, or cooked potatoes, make an excellent 

ration for either growing or fattening pigs. 

When they can be bought considerably more cheaply than 
com, cull beans, uncooked, make an excellent addition to the 
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ration of fattening lambs. One-third of tlio ration of fatten- 
ing lambs may well consist of cull beans, and, where the 
beans are especially cheap, as much as one-half of the ration 
may consist of them. When this amount is being fed, how- 
ever, it is necessary to watch the lambs verv carefully to 
see that digestive disturbances do not occur. 

Bean pods are also an excellent roughage for feeding either 
fattening Iambs or breeding ewes. They have a value for this 
purpose which is approximately one-half that of clover hav. 

hen fed on corn Bnd cull beans, hog;? should always have 
access to mineral matter and to alfalfa or clover hay in a rack, 

cows should not contain in excess of 
25 per cent of cull beans, and it is preferable to have less than 
that amount. Cooking increases the palatability. 

A small type of mechanical bean picker has been devel- 
oped and is in use bj" farmers to machine-pick their own 
crop. They retain the cull beans for feeding and offer for 
sale beans of low pick. 

Marketing the Bean Crop. As beans come from the field. 


they usually carry 4 to 12 pounds per hundred of discol- 
ored or cull beans. These are removed by first running the 
beans over mechanical pickers, which take out a large per- 
centage of the culls and small pebbles. They must then be 
handpicked to remove undesirable beans which the bean- 
picking raachinerx' cannot pick out. 


When the moisture percentage of the bean crop exceeds 20 

per cent, the beans must be dried in artificial dr\'ers, which 

reduce the moisture content to 17 per cent, or below. 

Approximately 35 per cent of the bean crop of Michigan, 

New ^ork, ^ isconsin, and NIinnesota is used in preparing the 

highest quality of canned beans. The remainder of the crop is 

distributed through wholesale and retail grocers. 

By the establishment of uniform grades and a carefully 

regulated inspection system, the market for beans has been 
improved. 



SUGGESTIONS 


1. "NVhat is the average yield of beans in your county? 

2. Name neighboring bean growers who produce more than th 
average yield. AA'hat was their acreage and total yield? What varie 
ties did they grow? Source of seed? WTien was the bean groum 
plowed? How fitted? When was the crop planted? How man; 
cultivations were given? "When and how was the crop harvested an' 
threshed? W'hat was the pick? When was the crop sold and what pric 
was received? 

Do these leading growers grow beans in rotation? Do they us 
fertilizer? Estimate cost of producing per acre and per bushel, Wha 
net profit was received? 

3. Do you know instances where the j-ield was lower than the avei 
age? Why was it lower? Estimate the cost per bushel and per acre i 
case of average production and below average production. Figure nc 
loss or gain per acre and per busliel, 

4. What is the average pick of your neighborhood? The highest 
The lowest? How can the percentage of culls or pick be lessened? 

5. In the fall, visit bean fields at threshing time. Notice methoc 
employed. Get samples from separator spout. Estimate pick. Whi 
does it consist of? 

6. Ask threshermen about leading yields. See growers who produce 
them and find out variety, name, and methods employed, 

7. In winter or spring, get samples of seed to be planted. No1 
condition and pick. Test seed and report to farmer. Describe cha 
acteristics of best seed. 

8. Get samples of each grade from your local handlers. Try yoi 
hand at grading, using local standards and a number of vaiyung lot 

In the spring, get 1 peck or 1 bushel of the best varieties obtainabl 
Conduct a variety test on your farm or that of an interested cooperate 
Note results. 

9. Secure market grades from the Bureau of Markets of the 

REFERENCES 

United States Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1943-1947, pp. 331 
337. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


SUGAR-BEET GROWING AND THE GROWING OF 

OTHER ROOT CROPS 


As long as our home markets need more home-grown sugar, the sugar- 
beet crop rightly handled will stand forth as a commimity builder — 
furnishing profit to growers and laborers, maintaining large industries, 
increasing the material welfare of communities, and contributing to 
national stability and independence. 


Sugar beets have become one of the leading sources of sugar 
in the United States; they furnish an even greater proportion 
of the sugar used in European countries. The cheapness and 
abundance of the suppl}^ of this energ\''-producing food are 
largely due to the development of the beet-sugar industry 
during the past century. Sugar beets are best adapted to 
regions of ample rainfall and a temperature sufficiently warm 
to give a large tonnage, but cool enough to give a high sugar 
content. The average mean temperature for the months of 
June, July, and August must approximate 70° F., and the 
rainfall must approximate 3 to 4 inches per month in the 
humid areas. Where irrigation is practiced, the average crop 
requires 20 to 30 inches of water per season. On fertile, 
well-drained soils in the Northern States and the northern 
part of the Corn Belt, sugar beets do well. They are also well 
adapted to favored regions of the West and Southwest where 
irrigation is practiced. A high tonnage per acre markedly 
increases profits in growing this crop. 

In recent years great progress has been made in the planting 
of sugar-beet seed, reduced to a single germ by mechanical 
treatment and “pelleted” by covering the seed with a plastic 
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coat — ^thus greatly reducing production cost by making block- 
ing and thinning unnecessary". Successful sugar-beet har- 
vesting machinery" is now in use. 

The following suggestions will prove helpful to those who 
desire to get the best results from sugar beets in the Northern 
States and the northern part of the Com Belt: 

1. Grow beets on fertile loams, silt loams, and clay loams, near 
70'’ F. summer isotherm. 

2. Plow in fall or in early spring. 

3. Prepare the seed bed thoroughly, beginning as early as possible 
in the spring. 

4. Plant seed of high ge rmina tion at the right time. 

5. Fertilize properly for maximum profits. 

6. Block and thin to strongest plants, properly spaced. 

7. Cultivate and hoe often enough to keep free of weeds. 

S. Har\'est when mature and when sugar yield is greatest. 

9. Top and haul immediately, or cover heaps with tops. 

10. Grow beets in carefully planned rotation. 

11. Tile-drain to increase yields and insure crop in wet seasons. 

12. Apply lime where needed. 

13. Feed tops, leaves, and sugar-beet pulp. 

Grow Beets on Fertile Loams, Silt Loams, and Clay Loams, 
near F, Summer Isotherm. Beets do best on fertile, well- 
drained loam, silt loam, and clay loam soils. Light loams and 
sandy loams may produce beets of high sugar content, but will 
not usually’ ydeld a suflBcient tonnage per acre to justify expan- 
sion of production on these soils, except where such soils are 
in an unusually high condition of fertility. Aluck soils tend 
to produce beets of comparatively low sugar content, though 
yrields may be gOod. Proper fertilization of muck soils with 
potash and phosphoric acid will often result in the production 

of beets of acceptable quality’. 

Sugar-beet gro^\’ing should be expanded to fertile, well- 

drained loams, silt loams, and clay loams that commonly pro- 
duce good yields of corn or small grains. On such soils, both 
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a high yield and a de.sirahlc ^^ugar content will result from 
proper cultural methods. 

Plow in Fall or in Early Spring. F„r the- prr.pcr .l. vd- 
opment of tile beet root.^ tlie soil imist be uell preinire-i to a 
good depth. Fall plowing to a dejith of 7 to 10 inches is con- 
sidered the best initial preparation. The exposure of the soil 
to winter action controls many insect pcsts ami insures the 
proper mellowing and settling of the furrow slice. Fall- 
plowed land is usually in best condition to be readily worked 
into an e.xcellent seed bed at an early ,late the following spring. 
If spring plowing is necessary, it should be done as earlv in 
the spring as the land is in proper condition for jilowirig Disk 
mg before plowing in the spring is advisable, since loose' ground 
on the surface fills the furrow bottom with fine material; 
this process makes it easier to prejiare a ])ro[)er seed bed! 
bmee less time is available for weather action, sj.ring plowing 
should not be quite so deep as fall plowing. 

Prepare the Seed Bed Thoroughly, Beginning as Early as 
Possible m the Spring. The yield of beets depends largelv 
on the stand secured. A uniform stand can onlv be obtained 
If beets are planted on a well-prepared seed bed and proper 
attention is given to thinning and cultivating. The seed bed 
IS the foundation of a good stand. 

Fall-plowed land can be prepared at an earlier date in the 
spring and offers a longer period for working into proj.er con- 
dition than spring-plowed land. By disking and harrowing 
frequently with the .spike-tooth and spring-tooth harrow and 

oiling Mith the cultipacker, such land can best be brought 
into proper condition for planting. Spring-plowed land should 
be firmed with a weighted roller or cultipacker and harrowed 
immediately after plowing. It should then be disked ami har- 
rowed at frequent intervals until planting. The final pr.ma- 
rat.on immediately before planting on either spring-,, lowed 

Z fheT f ^ harrow 

a heaxy plank drag. Intensified effort in prepanne, the best 
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possible seed bed icill repay the grou'er by greatly lessening 
the icork and expense of ireed control after the crop is planted. 

Plant Seed of High Germination at the Right Time. The 
date of planting varies ■^'ith the region; it usually coincides 
with corn-planting time. In Alichigan, northern Ohio, north- 
ern Indiana, and Wisconsin, planting time ranges from May 1 
to May 20. In the Mississippi Valley the planting season be- 
gins as early as April 1, continuing until [May 1. In southern 
California the planting season ranges from October 1 to April 
1. and in the Sacramento and the San Joaqtiin Valleys plant- 
ing dates range from January* 15 to [March 15. The proper 
period for planting is when the soil is well warmed and danger 
of severe frost is past. Comparatively early planting on a 
well-worked seed bed gives highest yields and quality. 

The seed is drilled with a special beet drill, which may be 
a one-, two-, or four-row machine. The rows are 20 to 24 

7 ' 

inches apart, usually 22 inches under [Mississippi Valley and 
eastern conditions and 20 inches in the W est. 

The rate of planting varies from 12 to 20 pounds per acre, 


depending on germination and condition of the land. Usually 
15 pounds per acre are planted. If the seed bed is moist, the 
seeds should be planted V 2 /4 deep. If the seed bed is 


dry, they must be planted at a depth of 1 to 1^*> inches in order 
to insure enough moisture for germination. The use of the 
cultipacker, after planting and before the beets are up, will 
often save a beet crop on ground that has a tendency to bake 
or crust over. As the so-called sugar-beet seed is in reality a 


seed ball containing a number of individual seeds, it is necessary 
to thin carefully by hand when the plants are young. Sugar- 
beet seed is usually supplied at cost by the sugar-beet com- 
pany with whom the grower has a contract. Special efforts 
are made to secure seed of good germination, from strains 


that give a high yield and a high sugar content— an average 
of 13 per cent and above. Seed reduced to a single germ by 
mechanical processes is now available. 




Fertilize Properly for Maximum Profits. Under averrmc 
conditions, sugar beets respond best to sulistantial applications 
of a complete fertilizer that is liigli in phosphoric aciil and 
potash. From 300 to 500 pounds j)er aei'c ol a eoinjjlete fer- 
tilizer, such as a 2-12-<5 or a -4-12-4, give most profitable 
results. The bulk of the fertilizer should be applied during 
the preparation of the seed bed or should be broadcast and 
han-owed in just before jjlanting. smaller apidieation of 
100 to 125 pounds per acre may be ai)i)lied in the row through 
a special fertilizer attachment on the seeder. It is a eoinmon 
practice, and a pijor one, to apidy a fertilizer of low analysis, 

• f 

in Quantities that arc not sufficient for itiaxiitiuin rcttirns per 

acre. 


Barnyard manure is one of tiie most valuable fertilizers for 
beets. Ample applications, 6 or more tons per acre, in the 
year previous to planting beets, give llie best results. Spring 
applications immediately before planting beets are not recom- 
mended, since there is not sufficient time f(jr proper incor- 
poration with the soil, and .siiort, i>rongy, low-yielding beets 
may result. The weed seeds carried in fresh manure greatly 
increase the cost of weeding. Only wcll-eoinpost< *i and well- 
rotted manure may be profitably ai>plied in the spring. Ma- 
nure should be supplemented with an applicatitm of 300 
pounds of acid phosphate or of a fertilizer higli in phosphorus 

and potash. (Note fertilizer recommendations, Chanter 
VIL) 

Block and Thin to Strongest Plants, Properly Spaced, The 

largest yield of beets of the right size f<»r highest sugar con- 
tent results when plants are spared 10 to 12 inches apart in 
the row. The solid row^ of young plants must be thinned to a 
single plant every 10 or 12 inches. ^\ hen four leaves have 
developed on the young plant, the first cultivation, which 
comes very close to the row, is given. The plants are then 
blocked to tufts or bunches about S or 10 inches ai>art, with 
a sharp-bladed, 7-inch hoe or with a blocking-macliine. Tlic 
bunches are then thinned carefully by hand to one plant. It 
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important that the strongest bunches be left in blocking and 
that, in thinning the bunches, the most vigorous plants be left 
in place. Careful attention to blocking and thinning will be 
repaid by a much more uniform stand and increased yield. 
Labor is usually paid on an acre basis; hence there is a tend- 
ency on the part of some workmen to pull the larger plants, 
which are easier to handle, and leave the smaller and weaker 
ones in place. The grower should give careful supervision to 
blocking and thinning, and it is usually adtisable that a spe- 
cial bonus be paid to the laborers for an increase in yield over 
the average vield of the district. 

Keep Beet Fields Well Cultivated and Free of Weeds. The 
first cultivation should be made as soon as the plants show 
plainly in the row, when two to four leaves have formed. 
This cultivation should be ver\' carefully performed, since a 
good job greatly reduces the work of blocking and thinning. 
A week to 10 days after these operations, the second cultiva- 
tion is given; and thereafter the crop is cultivated ever>^ week 
or ten days until the best leaves block the rows. Usually 
four to six cultivations are necessary. The first and second 
cultivations should be close to the plants and may be fairly 
deep between the rows, but later cultivations should be shal- 
low, not more than 2 to 3 inches deep, so that the feeding 
roots of the beet plant, which tend to interlace between the 
rows after 35 to 40 days of growth, are not pruned. The 
cultivation of beets is best handled by the regular two- and 
four-row beet cultivator equipped with disk or knife weeders. 
Frequent and careful cultivation is necessary’ in order to secure 

good yields and high sugar content. 

The first hoeing is given about 10 days after blocking and 
thinning, when the dirt is being carefully dra^vm about the 
plants but does not cover the Qvovms, This is followed by one 
or two hoeings at intervals of a week or 10 days to clear the 
weeds from between the plants. The careful grower culti- 
vates close to the rows early in the season, taking out as many 
weeds as possible with machinery. He sees to it that the hoe- 
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TOP AND HAUL IMMEDIATELY 

ing is carefully done to get all weeds between the plantf 
without thinning the stand by cutting out the plants. Thi 
beet crop must be kept free of weeds. 

Harvest when Mature and when Sugar Yield Is Greatest 
Since sugar beets make rapid growth and store most sugar a£ 
maturity approaches, they should be left in the field until the 



Uarvestuig 


- . - - loe oeet inter rnises the roote in the ro w 

^ thor ^ ^ puUed by hand, the dirt haocked loose, and the beets 
topped and piled in heaps. 


ri^t ^ge of maturity is reached. Proper maturity is indi- 
cated by the browning of the lower leaves and by a wilted or 
droopmg appearance of the plants. Tests of sugar content 
are made hy factory experts, and notice is usually given the 
pwer when he should harvest. Harvesting generaUy begins 
m Sep^ber and continues through October and into Novem- 
ber, althou^ in parts of California beet harvest may be 

b^im in July. A special harvesting implement is used to raise 
the beets in the rows. 


Top and Haul Immediate^ or Cover Heaps with Tops. 
Afto being hfted, the beets are puUed by hand ; care should 
be taken to knock off clinging dirt by striking the beets to- 
gether, a bunch in each hand. The usual practice is to throw 
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the lifted beets into piles, and the topping is done from the 
heap so collected. A hea^’^' knife is used in topping; the 
crowns are cut off at the base of -the first leaf, or slightly 
above the sun line. The topped beets are thrown into heaps 
and covered with tops to prevent excessive loss of moisture. 
As soon as possible, they should be hauled to loading stations 
or factories to prevent dr^'ing and freezing, since repeated 
freezing and thawing make sugar extraction diflScult. 

It is important to both grower and manufacturer that beets 
be carefully topped. The crown and leaves of the sugar beet 
are relatively high in potash and phosphoric acid. If they are 
retained on the land or used as feed on the farm, much of the 
mineral fertility contained in the beet top is returned. The 
salts contained in the crowm prevent proper ciy^stallization in 
the process of sugar manufacture; hence manufacturers are 
fully justified in making deductions for the amotmt of tare due 
to poor topping. 

Average yields per acre range from S to 10 tons, but good 
growers frequently secure 12 to 14 tons, and exceptional yields 
range from 15 to IS tons. 

Grow Beets in a Carefully Planned Rotation. The sugar- 
beet crop is a valuable one in the rotations of regions adapted 
to it. The production of a good crop of beets requires thorough 
preparation of the soil and careful cultivation; thus weeds 
are controlled, and the land is left in excellent condition with- 
out the need of plowing for a following crop of oats, barley , 
spring wheat or, if the beets are harv^ested sufficiently early, 
rye or winter wheat. If the tops are returned to the soil, or 
manure from feeding the tops and pulp is applied to the land, 
less of the mineral elements of fertility is removed from the 
soil by beets than by any other cash crop grown in sugar-beet 
resions. As a cash crop sugar beets are among the most 
profitable, but they require a large amount of hand labor and 
ample provision for the proper handling of the crop. 

It is usual for beets to be grown after com, beans, or pota- 
toes. all of which leave the land comparatively free of weeds. 
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Clover sod plowed in the fall can be put in excellent shape foi 
beets by proper fitting in the spring. Alfalfa or grass sods 
should be followed by a season of corn, beans, or any other 
cultivated crop before beets are planted, because of the ex- 
pense involved in keeping down voluntary alfalfa, weeds, and 
grass. In Alichigan, isconsin, Ohio, and Indiana, sugar 
beets are usually grow'n in the following rotations: 

A. (I) Clover; (2) corn, beans, or potatoe.'^; (.3) beet.s; (4) oats, 

barley, or rye seed to clover. 

B. (1) Corn, beans, or potatoes; (2) beets; (3) oats or barley 

seeded to alfalfa; (4), (5), (6) alfalfa. 

In Colorado and Kansas, cantaloupes, cucumbers, potatoes, 
and canning crops, such as peas, beans, and tomatoes, may be 
included in rotation with beets, small grain, and alfalfa. 

It is not good practice to grow' beets year after year on 
the same land. Not only is fertility depleted and the organic 
content of the soil reduced but also great loss must be ex- 
pected from fungus diseases, such as leaf spot, and from insect 
injuiw', particularly the root nematodes. Growing beets in a 
proper rotation effectively controls most of the insect pests, 
such as cutworms, white grubs, wire-worms, beet-root aphid,’ 
root nematodes, and minor pests. Rotation is the only prac- 
tical way of controlling leaf spot, the fungus disease which 
causes the greatest loss in beet growing. 

Tile-Drain to Increase Yields and Insure Crop in Wet Sea- 
sons. On poorly drained soils, a poor stand of prongv, short- 
rooted, high-crowmed beets results. The water table should 

be sufficiently deep to permit the growth of well-formed beets 
of high sugar content. 

Tile drainage low'ers the wmter table and keeps it at a fairly 
uniform level. The cost of tiling is rapidly repaid by the 
larpr yields of sugar beets which result. During wet years, 
serious loss occurs on untiled land throughout the humid 
sugar-beet regions. In the irrigated regions of the West, tiling 
IS frequently necessary to reduce alkalinitv. 
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Apply Lime where Needed. On acid soils, sugar-beet refuse 
lime, used at the rate of 2 to 4 tons per acre, or 1 or 2 tons 
of finely ground limestone, applied in rotation when sei*d \>eds 
for corn or beets are beins fitted, will directlv increase beet 
yields and markedly increase the yields of clover and alfalfa 
following in rotation; thus a greater residue of organic matter 
and nitrogen is supplied, and both the fertility and structure 
of the soil are improved. 

Refuse lime can be secured from the beet-sugar factoiA’. 
This lime contains 50 to SO per cent of calcium carbonate and 
small percentages < less than 1 per cent i of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash. It is excellent for the correction of soil 
acidity and has a slight, though appreciable, fertilizing value. 
In hauling beets to the factor^', wagons should return loaded 
with refuse lime for later application. 

Feed Tops, Leaves, and Sugar-Beet Pulp. Beet tops and 
leaves furnish excellent feed for livestock. When left on the 
ground they may be profitably pastured by cattle and sheep. 
Until animals are accustomed to the feed, they should be 
turned on the field for short inter\*als covering a period of 
several days. If fed judiciously, a large part of the ration 
can be made up of tops and leaves without causing scouring. 
A more economical method of using tops and leaves is to ensile 
them in well-drained pits, 2 or 3 feet deep; a foot of straw is 
placed in the bottom, a foot of tops and leaves thrown in, and 
straw and tops placed in alternate layers: the heap is covered 
with a foot or more of straw and enough dirt to keep the pile 
from freezing. One-third of the ration fed to dairy stock, 
or one-half of the ration fed to fattening steers, may be made 
up of beet tops and crowns. 

Under western conditions the tops are occasionally cured in 
the field and stacked like hay, though considerable loss of 
leaves is experienced when they are handled in this manner. 

A valuable concentrated feed for daiiA’ cows is made from 
dried beet pulp. Near the factories, this pulp may be fed in 

a wet condition. 
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Additional Information 

Seed Production in America. Before World War I, praeti- 
calh' all sugar-beet seed was imj:)orted; most of it was the 
Kleinw anzlebener or ^ ilmorin variety, produced in Ciermany. 
W ith the cutting off of the foreign sujiply during the war, the 



Sugar beets at plant 


yrirhifjnn Exp. Uta. 

awaiting manufacture. Bay City, -Michigan. 


home production of sugar-beet seed became important, and 

many western beet-sugar companies grew a large part of their 

seed In ZMichigan, also, the production of sugar-beet «eed 

de^ eloped on a large scale; several companies produced lialf 
or more of the seed used. 

Recent developments in breeding methods bv the U.S.D \ 

rVit sugar-beet seed production in the 

wh ^ particularly in western producing region^ 

here disease-resistant strains are in great demand ’ 

^ood sugar-beet seed must not only be of high germination 
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and from high-yielding strains, but must be produced from 
strains of beets carefully selected for high sugar content. 

In the production of sugar-beet seed, the first step is the 
selection of mother beets of high sugar content which will pro- 
duce progeny equally high in sugar. A great number of beets 
are analvzed, and the best indhiduals are carefully stored in 
moist sand. The following year these are planted separately, 
and seed from each plant is preserved and planted the third 
year in numbered plats. A remnant of seed of each is re- 
tained. The progeny of each strain is analyzed, the poorer 
strains are discarded, and the good ones are used in the pro- 
duction of mother seed which is increased in sufiicient quan- 
tity for planting on a large scale. 

In the planting of beets for commercial seed purposes, about 
8 pounds of seed are used to the acre, in rows IS inches apart. 
The plants may be thinned to 3 or 4 inches apart or left un- 
thinned to save labor. The stecklings, as the small beets 
produced are called, are stored in moist sand protected from 
freezing bv lavers of straw and earth with ventilators every 

O % « 

few feet along the top of the heaps. Early the following 
spring, the mother beets are planted in fall-plowed land, in 
rows 30 to 36 inches apart, with the beets the same distance 
apart in the rows. A spade is pushed into the ground and 
thrust forward, the mother beet inserted, and the earth pressed 
around so that the cro^-n is slightly covered. ^Yeeds are kept 
in check by thorough cultivation and hoeing. At harvest 
time, the seed stalks are cut with a sickle and piled in the 
field to cure for threshing with an ordinary grain separator. 
Auelds of SOO to ISOO pounds per acre can be expected. At 
the Utah Experiment Station an average jneld of 1461 pounds 
of seed per acre was reported for a 6-year period. 

Durine: World War II American sugar-beet seed production 
had developed to the exdent that all domestic needs for in- 
creased production were piwided for and sufficient American- 
errown sugar-beet seed was available to take care of the needs 

of Great Britain. 
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Beet-Sugar ManufacUere. After harvest, the sugar beets arc 
hauled from the fields to collection stations or to the sugar 
factory. At the factory they are stored in large heaps and in 
bins. The first step in the process of manufacture consists of 
the removal of all dirt by washing. Then the thoroughly 
cleM beets are weighed and passed through a slicing machine 
which cuts the beets into thin strips termed cossettes. The 
cassettes pass on to iron cylinders or diffusion batteries, where 
they are subjected to a continual flow of warm water which 
removes tire sugar by diffusion from the thin slices. The beet 
jmce then passes to the carbonation tanks, where it is treated 
with a caustic lime solution and carbon dioxide, which purify 
the juice and cause impurities to settle to the bottom and leave 
a clear liquid. The pulp left is crushed or dried ; it malr^ a 
valuable stock feed. The liquid is then filtered, retreated 
with a anaU amount of the lime solution and carbon dioxide, 
and again filtered. The alkalinity caused by the lime is then 
reduced with sulphur fumes; the juice is again filtered and is 
in conditian for evaporation. It is evaporated by heat in a 
par^ vacuum. When about half the water is removed from 
ae jmce, tte sulphur treatment is again applied, and the juice 
IS filtered. T^ thick juice is tten passed through the vacuum 
pan, and moisture is removed to the point at which crystalli- 
*ation occurs. The mixture of crystals and syrup, known as 
massecuite, is put through a centrifugal machine which throws 
^ ae syrup. The sugar is then dried and sacked for mar- 
ket. A beet-sugar factory represents an outlay of capital of 

<me to ^ million dollars. The average operating season 
ranges from 2 to 3 months. 

The growing of root crops for feed- 
^ dairy cattle and livestock in general is important in toe 
Nort^ States and Canada. Some farmers feed roots in- 
step of enrilage, but many grow a half-acre or more of roots 

^ ensilage as a conditioner. Daiiymen find 

tlie addition of root crops to the regular ration an excellent 
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means of increasing milk flow* The tonic effect of carrots 
upon horses is well known. 

Dairy cattle on test or on exhibit at shows are kept in excel- 
lent condition if they are fed roots. Silage cannot be trans- 
ported and kept in condition, as roots can. 

Alangel-wurzels, or mangels, are the roots most commonly 
grov^-n for this purpose. Usually 10 or 12 pounds per acre are 
planted in Alay on a seed bed fitted as for beets and cultivated 
in the same manner. The rows should be 24 to 30 inches 
apart. After the crop is up, it should be thinned to plants 

every 8 to 12 inches. 

% 

The mangels are harvested with a beet lifter or pulled by 
hand when they are mature. They should be stored in a well- 
made pit or root cellar. 

Large table beets are also used in the same way. 

Rutabagas are planted in May or early June in rows 22 to 
30 inches apart, 2 pounds of seed per acre. They are given 
clean cultivation and harv'ested in the fall for storage in root 

cellars and for later feeding. 

Cow-horn turnips are often broadcast in oats, 1 or 2 pounds 
per acre, and the turnips are pastured with sheep or hogs, 
after the oats are har\'ested. 

Carrots are planted in rows 28 inches apart, 4 pounds of 
seed per acre on a well-fitted seed bed, in May or June, and 
given clean culture. They start slowly, and hence careful fit- 
ting of the seed bed and early and thorough preparation are 

necessary'. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1. What is the acreage of sugar beets in your county? In your 
state? Compare acreage with other cultivated crops. 

2 On what soils are the best crops grown? The poorest crops? What 

is the average yield of your county? Do you know growere m y^r 
neighborhood who get larger jdelds? When do these growere plow? De- 
scribe their methods of fitting seed beds, planting, and cidtivatmg. 
Secure similar information for growers secunng average or less-than- 

average yields per acre. 
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3. What ia the usual contract price? Total price received? I>eter. 
mine approximately the cost of producing an acre of beets yielding 10 
tons^ IS tons; S tons. Approximate net profits or net loss in each case. 

4. Do beets fit well in the rotations of your community? Are beets 
grown by dairymen and livestock producers? What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of the sugar-beet crop? 

5. Discum the desirability of the production of a larger percentage 
of home-grown sugar from the sugar beet in the United States. 


6. VSfflt local fields in the fall and note harvesting and hnnHIine 
methods. On what hind of soil are beet crops grown? 

7, Ask leading growers about methods of handling their crops. Are 
togiliAadf How? 

8- H you are near a beet-sugar factory, arrange a visit while it is 
incmeratifm. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


GROWING SPECIAL FIELD-TRUCK CROPS 


On many farms I ho erowinp of !^pe<*ial rash c-rops adapted to soil con- 
ditions and market <leman<ls may bo inrlude<l in the general farm 
projn^m to frrrat advantage. Dn\x C. E. L.\dd 


On many farms hx'ated near pcood marketing centers or can- 
ning factories, the inclusion of vegetable crops as cash crops 
in the farm rotations is profitable. The growing, on a field 
scale, of cabbages, tomatoes. swiH“t corn, onions, carrots, peas, 
an<l l>eans for the market or for canning or pickling will, under 
adapter! condititms. athl greatly to the farm income. Sweet 
com. i>eas. and l>eans contribute to the supply of roughage for 
livc'sttick. A careful study of market needs and soil and 


climatic a<laptation will often make it pi'issible to aild a highly 

profitable crop to the farm enterprises. 

Cabbage Growing.* The work of mo<lern dietitians, empha- 
sizing the value of cabbage in the diet, and the recent demand 
for sauerkraut juice have greatly increaseti the consumption 

of cabbage. 

The cabbage plant rcHpiires for its bt-t development a cool, 
moist climate and fertile moisture-retentive soils, well sup- 
plic'd with organic matter. Rain and cool weather are bene- 
ficial. Although cabbage of high quality may be produced on 
hillside .soils of average fertility, the yield is usually less than 
on more fertile land. The crop d.Ks? not do well on sandy or 
hea^-^- clav soils. Loams, silt loams, an.l clay loams of hme- 
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New York 


A thrifty, well-fnitivafed field of cahhaces. 




Grow variety best suited to soil and market conditions. 
Start 3'oung jilants in seed bcal for t ransj)lat ing. 

Prepare ground as early as pos>ibIe. 

Plant at right time. 

Fertilize for added profit. 

Keep crop free of weeds. 

Harvest when mature. 

Market from field or store for later market. 


Grow Variety Best Suited to Soil and Market 
There are five distinct tyjK's of cal)l)a”:e uiaha- 


Conditions, 
cultivation : 
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(1) Flat Dutch, or Drumhead; (2) Conical or Pointed Head; 
(31 the Savoy; (4) the Red; (5) the Danish or Hollander 
Ball Head. Within these groups there are a great number of 
varieties. The Flat Dutch varieties are generally used for 
sauerkraut. The Danish are the leading market varieties, 
owing to their excellent keeping qualities. 

Start Young Plants in Seed Bed for Transplanting* The 
seed bed should be ground which has not grown cabbage, tur- 
nips, or radishes for a number of years, to lessen the possi- 
bility of loss from club root. Usually the seed bed is located 
in one corner of the field to be planted. 

The seed bed should be plowed and fitted as for the regular 
crop, but extra care should be given to the final fitting. Usu- 
ally about 1 pound of seed is planted for everj" 2 or 3 
acres of cabbage. Seed beds for late cabbage are planted 
from May 1 to May 20. The early-planted beds suffer most 
from root maggot; hence most beds are planted about ^lay 10. 

The seed is generally planted broadcast and brushed or 
harrowed in. For 1 acre of transplanted cabbage, about 5 to 
8 square rods are needed in the seed bed. About 3 or 4 pounds 
of a high-grade commercial fertilizer should be applied per 
square rod when the seed bed is fitted. An application of lime 
with the fertilizer is beneficial. The seed may be mixed with 
the fertilizer for broadcasting and harrowing with weeder 

or brush drag. 

The seed bed for early cabbage, or for cabbage raised for 
sauerkraut factories, is handled in a different manner. It is 
planted considerably earlier, from April 10 to May 1. The 
seed bed should be very carefully prepared and screened to 

prevent loss from the cabbage-root maggot. 

The corners of the bed should be staked so that a frame 
can be made and a cheesecloth screen applied before the plants 

come up. ^ . 1 ,. 4 . A 

The seed are drilled thickly in rows 6 inches apart. A 

framework of S- or 10-inch boards is made around the bed, 

and cheesecloth is stretched over the frame before the plants 
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are up. Wires should be stretched over the frame 4 or 5 feet 
apart to hold the screen. 

Prepare Ground as Early as Possible. Fall-plowed or early 
spring-plowed land should be fitted thoroughly as land is 
fitted for corn. A well-compacted seed bed with surface in a 
fine condition of tilth is necessary. Transplanting on small 
acreages is done by hand, with a trowel, and the plants are 
set in check marks made by a marker. Machine planters 
have come into general use. Rows are usually 3 feet apart and 
plants 18 to 24 inches apart in the row. 

Plant at Right Time. The time of setting varies with the 

purpose for which the crop is grown. If it is for sauerki'aut, 

the plants should be set in early June. Late cabbage should 

be set in late June or earlv Julv, 

* 

Fertilize for Added Profit. The cabbage crop responds to 
heavy applications of high-grade fertilizer, such as a 5-10-5, 
used at the rate of 400 to 500 pounds per acre. Manure used 
in connection with commercial fertilizer or alone gives excellent 
results when applied either for the cabbage crop or for a pre- 
vious crop. 

Keep Crop Free of Weeds. Ample time is allowed for a 
good job of weed killing at the time of the fitting of the seed 
bed, since cabbage plants are usually not transplanted until 
late June. 

Cultivation begins immediately after transplanting. Culti- 
vations are given ever>" week or ten days until the plants be- 
gin to cover one-half or two-thirds of the ground. 

Level cultivation should be practiced, and hand hoeing 
resorted to if necessary to control troublesome weeds not 
removed by ordinary’ cultivation. 

Harvest when Mature. For sauerkraut factories, cabbage 
is hart'ested from the latter part of August until winter begins; 
the work is distributed over a period of two months or more. 

The Danish cabbage for the market is harvested in late 
October or early November. 

Harvesting is much the same for either purpose. The 
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heads are cut from the stump, and the loose outer leaves are 
trimmed off. If this is done in one operation much time is 
saved. In cutting cabbage, round-pointed shovels, hatchets, 
butcher knives, com knives, and straightened hoes are com- 
monly used bv various growers. 

The most eflScient cutter is a long-handled form with two 
tines projecting about 6 inches and a thin strap of steel with 
a sharp cutting edge riveted across the tines. Very little trim- 
ming is needed if this cutter is properly used. The blade is 
drawn backwards across the cabbage head vdth a downward 
motion, which draws outer leaves away from the head and 
presses them down out of the way. Then the blade is dropped 
below the head and given a quick forward thrust which sepa- 
rates the head from the stump. This implement can be made 
by a blacksmith from an old fork and piece of scythe blade, 
or it can be purchased. 

As the cabbages are cut, they are trimmed and thrown into 
rows. The heads are then loaded into a wagon and hauled to 
the storage house, car-loading station, or kraut factory. 

Market from Field or Store for Later Market. CaUbage 
must be marketed from harvest time to late Alarch. Prices 
fluctuate greatly, and the crop is a speculative one. IrU\'eaTs 
of overproduction cabbage is fed to livestock. It makes an 
excellent feed for dairy cows. 

Cabbage is commonly stored in heaps on sod ground and 
covered with straw or hay. There is usually a large shrinkage 
due to rot and freezing. If weather continues uniformly cold 
the shrinkage may be as low as 10 per cent. If warm weather 
periods are frequent, it may go as high as 50 per cent. 

In arranging heads for field storage, they are laid, stump 
doim, on sod ground in single layers, or layers several heads 
deep, closely crowded, and covered with straw or hay. Swale 
hay is generally used. 

Cabbage is also stored in storage buildings or cellars by 
dealers and large growers. 

The heads are piled in large continuous piles of not too 
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great depth, or in long bins about 3 feet wide and as deep a = 
space permits. Good ventilation is important. 

Cauliflower and Broccoli. Cauliflower and broccoli are de- 
scended from the wild cabbage; they differ from cabbage in 
that the flower parts are used instead of the leaves. They are 
subject to the same diseases and insects as cabbage. Similar 
practices in the starting of young plants in seed beds, prepa- 
ration of ground, fertilizing, planting, and cultivating as recom- 
mended for the handling of the cabbage crop apply in the main 
to these crops. 

General Information 

Chief Insect Pests and Diseases. The cabbage louse or 
aphid, cabbage worm, and cabbage maggot are the most 
troublesome insect pests. The late Professor R. H. Pettit 
(Michigan Experiment Station* states the following in regard 
to these insects and their control: 

The Cabbage Aphid {Aphis brassicae). From mid-summer until 
fall, cabbages are subject to attack by plant lice. Of course the 
lice are present earlier in the season but in such small numbers that 
they escape detection. Both winged and wingless forms occur, all of 
them being covered with coats of fine waxw powder, very much like 
the bloom on the leaves of the cabbage on which they rest. This 
vraxy bloom no doubt serves as a protection by helping to conceal the 
insect, but when we come to spray we find that it helps very effec- 
tually to repel the liquid. Lying as they do in closely packed 
colonies, which sometimes cover almost the entire underside of a leaf, 
they should be killed with ease, one would think. One finds, how- 
e\er, on tiying to kill them, that most spray mixtures slide from 
them like water from a duck's back. Furthermore, it is very diffi- 
cult to reach them when they are under the foliage. In order to over- 
come this last difficulty, we have used a short extension, about 31-2 
feet long, with a Vermorel nozzle set at right angles to the extension. 
This makes it easy to reach the undersides of the leaves, and by 

simply turning the extension in the hand one can spray downward 
on the head of the cabbage. 

The best spray for the lice is made by diluting 40 per cent nico- 
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tine sulphate (Black Leaf 40) with water, and adding considerable 
soap. Lse one part of the nicotine to SOO of water, and to every 
barrel of the mixture add 2 or 3 pounds of soap. The difficulty will 
lie in hitting all the lice, and the lice must be hit to be killed. 

Dusts of nicotine may be used instead of a spray and with good 
results. 

The Cabbage Maggot. Cabbage plants and cauliflower plants stand 
a much greater chance of escaping the attacks of root maggots if 
protected by disks of tarred paper when first set out. The adult 
flies dislike the tarred paper, and lay their eggs elsewhere. 

Cut tarred building paper into circles or squares 2 or 3 inches 
across. Punch round hole about inch in size at center and cut a 
slit from the hole to one side. A large harness punch and a pair 
of tinsmith's shears will aid in doing a rapid job. These disks can be 
bought in quantity ready for use. 

Place disk so stem of cabbage plant comes up through hole in 
center and press down flat to soil when setting out the plants. 
Ninety per cent immunity can be secured under conditions where 
unprotected plants are practically all lost. 

Cabbage TT"orw.s (Pxeris rapae). '‘Common as white butterflies.” 
We see them fluttering wherever there are plants of cabbage, cauli- 
flower, rape, radish, turnip, mustard, or any member of the mustard 
family. There are three species found in the North: two native 
species, the northern white and southern checkered white; and the 
imported white cabbage butterfly, which in numbers and in most 
localities surpasses both of the other species. 

The yellow species of about the same size is not to be confused with 
the "whites,” since its caterpillar feeds on clover and not on plants 
of the mustard family. One sees the white butterflies lading eggs on 
cabbage and its relatives, and soon aften\’ard the well-known green 
or bhiish-green larvae are to be found on the plants, where they are 
commonly called "cabbage-worms.” They eat holes in the plants, 
sometimes tunneling quite deeply into the heads, and changing to 
naked pupae, which are fastened by loops of silk to the under sides 
of leaves or on nearby objects. In a few days or weeks, these pupae, 
in turn, give rise to some \^^nged butterflies, except of course, in the 
case of the over-wintering generation. Both adult butterflies and 
“worms” or larvae are to be found at almost any time during the 
growing season. 
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The list of killing agents used against cabbage worms is a lone 
one. In earlier times, soot, air-slaked lime, road-dust, cheap flour, 

and many other dusts were used. Hot water had its dav, and kero- 

% / 

sene emulsion, to which has been added a little pyrethrum, is still 
used by some growers. The writer has, in the past, recommended 
several of the agents mentioned, but is now recommending other reme- 
dies — not that either hot water, or kerosene-emulsion will fail to 
kill, but because it is laborious to use hot water and dano-erous to 
the plant, and because kerosene-emulsion is an abomination to make 
and moreover taints the cauliflower and cabbage if used late in the 
season. 

Before the cabbage heads-out very far, use arsenate of lead dust 
or spray. Put on in the ordinary way, and after the heads form 

well, use hellebore and hydrated lime, or hellebore and cheap flour 

about one part of the poison to three or four of plaster, lime, or flour. 
The reason for the use of hellebore instead of arsenate of lead is 
merely that it is an organic poison whose effect is less permanent. 
The danger in eating the vegetable is thus greatiy reduced, the poison- 
ous principle of the hellebore breaking down on exposure to the 
weather. 

Cabbage Diseases. The club root and black rot are the most in- 
jurious cabbage diseases. 

The club root, or club foot, is a destructive fungus disease which 
causes seedlings to show a decided “flagging.” They become stunted 
and unhealth}-, and generally die. The parasite enters the root of 

the cabbage plant and stimulates an abnormal growth which results 
in striking malformations. 

Liming is the most effective control method. Cabbage is seldom 
affected on soils well supplied, naturally or artificially, with lime. 
No refuse from old cabbage fields should be spread where cabbage is 
to be grown, or mi.\ed with manure piles to be applied on cabbage 

ground. Rotation of crops and destruction of mustard, which harbors 
the parasite, should aid in control. 

Black rot is one of the most destructive and least controllable of 
cabbage diseases. Infection is greatest during spells of warm days 
and cool nights and damp weather. 

Affected plants show a yellow-ing of the leaves, and the veins and 

edges show brown or black; young plants are killed and older plants 
ruined for the market. 
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The club root of cabbage. This disease is controlled by sterilizing 
plant beds and growing cabbage in rotation on well-limed fields. 

Rotation of crops helps in preventing injury from black rot. Seed 
treatment using mercuric bichloride (poison), 1 to 1000 of water for 
fifteen minutes or formalin 1 to 200 for twenty minutes is effective. 

Growing the Tomato. The tomato is one of our leading 
vegetable crops, and no vegetable is served in a greater variety 
of ways. With the growth in knowledge of the importance 
of vitamins and the widespread popularity of tomato juice, 
the use of the tomato has greatly increased. The crop is 
widely adapted from the standpoint of climate and soil. The 
following operations are effective in giving the best results 
with the tomato crop. 

Choose Varieties of Highest Yields and Best Quality. Lead- 
ing market garden varieties are the ^larvel (wilt-resistantU 
John Baer, Earliana, Bonny Best, and June Pink. Leading 
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canner varieties are the Norton twilt-resistant) , Marglobe 
(wilt-resistant). Greater Baltimore, Stone, John Baer, and 
Bonny Best. New and improved varieties of great wilt resist- 
ance, yielding ability, and uniformity include the Prichard 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Sioux of 
the Nebraska Experiment Station, and the Rutgers of the New 
Jersey Station. 



The tomato has increased greatly in importance with the gain in the 
public knowledge of the value of tomato juice, canned tomatoes, and 
raw tomatoes as sources of x^tamins and mineral salts. 


Grow Strong Plants. The seed should be planted in steril- 
ized seed beds, in cold frames, or in hot houses. The soil 
should be treated with steam or hot water if facilities are 
available. Clean soil that has not prexdously grown tomatoes 
or related crops is highly desirable, and if it is available 
sterilization may not be necessary. Before transplanting, the 
greenhouse ventilators are opened or the tops of the cold 
frames are raised to harden the plants. 

Plant on Clean, Fertile Loam or Clay Loam Soils. Losses 
from disease are greatly reduced if tomatoes are planted on 
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clean ground in rotation. They must be fertilized with com- 
plete fertilizer. Tomatoes respond to applications of ample 
amounts of fertilizer high in phopshorus. Usually 400 to 800 
pounds of a 6-12-6 or a 4-16-4 fertilizer are used. 

Transplant when Soil Is Warm. Standard varieties are 
usually planted every 3 feet in rows 4 feet apart, and smaller 
varieties every 3 feet in rows 3 feet apart. Transplanting 
should be delayed until danger of frost is past. 

Give Frequent Shallow Cultivation. These are necessary at 
intervals of a week or ten days until vines interfere. 

Spray with a 4-4 50 Bordeaux Every Two Weeks. This 
spray will control septoria leaf spot and blight (Phytopthera 
infestam). In 1946, blight ruined half the tomato crop in 
the Eastern Shore areas of Marjdand and Virginia. Tomatoes 
should not be planted after, or near, potatoes as a precaution 
against blight. If a large acreage is gro^m a large power 
sprayer should be used. 

Make First Picking when One-Third or More of Crop Is 
Ripe. Alarket only sound well-matured fruits. The second 
or later picking should be made when necessary to prevent 
decay, or in accordance with market demands and rapidity of 
maturity. 

Growing Onions. The onion ranks fourth or fifth in impor- 
tance as a vegetable crop in the United States. It is adapted 
to a wide variety of soils and climate. The onion is in demand 
both in the form of bunch onions and when ripe. It may be 
grown from seed or from sets. The commercial crop is usually 
grown from seed. 

Choose Best Varieties. Yellow varieties are most impor- 
tant commercially, and the most important of these are the 
Yellow Globe Danvers, Southport Yellow Globe, and Ohio 
and Michigan Yellow Globe. Of the white varieties the Silver 
Skin, the Southport White Globe, and the White Portugal are 

leaders. 

Select a Loose Fertile Soil Retentive of Moisture. Silt 
loams well supplied with organic matter or muck soils are best 
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adapted to growing onions. The seed bed should be finely 
pmpared and aD trash removed that might interfere with the 
cnlfi'Tation. 

Fertilize Heavily in Accordance with SoU Heeds. On muck 
soils complete fertilizers high in potash are advised, such as 



Seed Production and llartetinff — Cox d Starr 


of Globe Onions. Upper left. Southport Yellow Globe; upper 
YeUow Globe Danvers; lower left, Southport White Globe; lower 
Minhipm Yellow Globe. 

3-10-10. On loams and silt loams a complete fertiliser, 

® 6-12-6, is usually employed. From 400 to 800 
J^oi^da per acre should be applied. 

Seed in Drills. The seed should be sown 14 inches 
hand cultivation and IS to 24 inches apart for horse 
3 to 5 pounds per acre. Seed should be 
Sn the season when danger of hard frost is past- 


sown 
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Give Frequent Shallow Cultivation. Cultivation should be 
started when the plants first show above the ground. Hand 
weeding should be employed when necessary’. Onions should 
be harvested when mature, as e%-idenced by the breaking over 
of the tops and the mature appearance in the bulbs. They 
should be cured in the field, and the tops should be removed 
in preparation for sale or storage. 

Carrot Growing. Carrots have long been an important 
vegetable, but during recent years the use of sliced raw carrot 
has greatly increased the demand for this crop. Public edu- 
cation in regard to the value of raw carrots because of then- 
vitamin content, particularly carotin, is responsible for this 
new demand. The carrot may be grown over an extensive 

range of territory. 

Choose Highest-Yielding Varieties of the Best Quality. 
The most important market varieties are the Chantenay and 
Danvers half-long t>-pes. The Nantes, a slender, cylindrical 
type, is a leading garden variety. The Long Orange, a pointed 
root type, produces a hea\w yield and is grown largely for 

livestock feeding. 

Carrots should be planted on a rich silt loam or muck soil. 
The seed bed should be fitted thoroughly and fertilized with 
300 pounds or more of a high-grade complete fertilizer per 
acre. Carrots should be planted in early summer when the 
ground is well warmed, .\bout 2 or 3 pounds of seed per acre 
are drilled in rows 14 or 18 inches apart. Carrot seeds germi- 
nate slowly and, in order to start cultivating before weeds 
grow profusely, many carrot growers plant a small amount 

of radish seed to mark the rows. 

Cultivation should be frequent and of shallow depth. The 

idants should be thinned to 2 or 3 inches apart m a row, 
and the rows should be hand-weeded when necessary to con- 


tro! weeds. j ^ a 

Crops should be harv'ested before frost, marketed, and stored 

in well-ventilated storage cellars. yield of 2 or 3 bushels 
ner acre is considered good. 
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Growing Cncninbers. The cMCUEiber liii: been eroTm by 
man for more than 3000 year*. It5 u^e Las never been ::i‘>re 
important than at the present time, not only for its content 
of vitamins and mineral salts but also because a great variety 
of pickles, salads, and relishes are valued as appetizers. 

The leading commercial varieties of cucumbers are the 
ton pickling and the Chicago pickling varieties. These are 
black-spined varieties that mature in mid-season. The Da^us 



A uniiorm tyre of cucumber. 


Perfect, earliest of all. and the Early Fortime are important 
truckers' varieties. For small pickles the Early Cluster is 
widely grown. The Long Green Improved is widely grown 
as a slicing variety. 

Cucumbers should be planted on a fertile loam, silt loam, or 
a sandy loam soil. The ground should be pIowe«i early and 
thoroughly fitted and fertilized with manure, with an applica- 
tion of 400 pounds or more of complete commercial fertilizer 
per acre. 

The seed should be treated with corrosive sublimate solu- 
tion. or other effective disinfectant, to control seed-bome dis- 
eases. Planting should start when the sround is well warmed 
and the dang^ of frost is past. The see«i is planted in hills. 
4 by 4 feet apart, at a depth of ^ i»ch. 6 or S seeds per hill. 

Cultivation should start as soon as the plants shi'W in the 
row. When the plants are established, they should be thinned 
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to three or four plants in a hilL The striped cucumber beetle 
and twelve-spotted beetle are controlled by dusting with cal- 
cium arsenate and g\"psum, or with a 4 per cent nicotine dust. 
These dust treatments are applied as soon as the plants appear 
above the ground. 

Harvesting should begin in accordance with the market de- 
mand. Small pickles are frequently in demand for family 
pickling. Pickles of various sizes are bought by commercial 
pickling firms. Many find a market for full-sized cucumbers. 

Growing Muskmelons. Properly grown and high-quality 
muskmelons offer an excellent marketing opportunity in many 
localities. The buying of muskmelons is still a lottery" in 
most markets, and the grower who can produce a uniform 
product of high quality by superior selection and improved 
cultural methods is assured of a strong demand. 

The selection of the variety is most important. For ship- 
ment to long distances the Rocky Ford U'pe is recognized as a 
leader. The green-fleshed varieties generally grown are the 
Eden Gem and the Extra Early Knight. The salmon-fleshed 
varieties of the Rocky Fords are represented by Hearts of 
Gold. Rice's Orange Flesh, Perfecto, and Defender. For 
local markets large varieties such as Osage, Bender’s Surprise, 
and Tip Top are most popular. 

Muskmelons do best on well-drained sandy loam or silt loam 
soils. ^Manure and 300 pounds or more of a high-grade fer- 
tilizer should be used as a fertilizer. The seed should be dis- 
infected with corrosive sublimate as recommended for cu- 
cumbers and planted when the soil is well warmed. Planting 
in hills, spaced 5 by 5 feet apart, is usual. Fifteen or twenty 
seeds are dropped per hill. As soon as the plants appear above- 
ground they should be treated to prevent injury from the 
striped beetle, with 5 per cent calcium arsenate in gj-psum, or 

4 per cent nicotine-impregnated dust. 

Frequent shallow cultivation should be given from the time 
the plants first appear above the ground until the vines meet 
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betweea the rows. The plants should be thinned to three or 
four plants in each hill when the second leaf develops. 

Muafaanelons should be harvested when fully ripe. Usually 
two or more pickings a^e necessary. 


SUGGESTIONS 

1. yUt fanns of leaihng groweis of cabbage, anions, sveet com. 
and Eb on. m the faU at hanrest time. Note methods of harvesting 
Consiilt leading growezn i^arding varieties, methods of handling seed 
bedl^ and coltural meUioda. 

3. Visit a local storehouse, canneiy. or kraut factory. Note storage 
mqthpdg and manufacturing methods. 

3. What are average 3 deld 8 of field-truck crops secured? What are 
on^ dtere d profitable tetums per acre? 

poeaibly be grown 

lunUhood of profit? 


P^^iStates Department of Agricnlture, Temhook, 1941, pp, 373 ^ 399 . 

Department of Agricnlture. Yearbook, 1943-1947. on. 312- 






CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE HOME-FARM FOOD SUPPLY. FOOD FROM 
THE GARDEN, FIELDS, WOODS, AND PONDS 

The farmer should raise the food for the family and for the farm 
stock so that his principal cash crops shaU be all profit. 

a. Knapp 

Vegetables, fruit, milk, eggs, and meat can, with proper 
attention, be produced very economically on the home farm 
for use during the entire year. An ample supply of vege- 
tables from the home garden provides a mixed diet of suitable 
variety. Much greater use vii\l be made of these important 
foods if they are raised in quantity at home, and it vail be 
unnecessar>" to buy them on the market. An ample garden 
provides not only a succession of fresh vegetables and fruits 
during the growing season but also furnishes a supply for 
canning, drying, and storing in root cellars or deep-freeze 

refrigerators for the winter season. 

The feed crops, pasture, roughage, and grain for the dair>' 
cows. poultr>% hogs, sheep, or beef cattle produced for the farm 
family must be included in the general cropping system of the 
farm. Pasture ranges of bluegrass, ladino, clover, alfalfa, or 
other suitable pasture grown in rotation should be made 
available for the farm poultry flock, not only to pro\dde ample 
pasturage and to reduce feed costs but also to control poultry 
diseases, which generally extract a hea\w toll. If hogs, sheep, 
and beef cattle are produced on the farm for market, supplies 
for the family can easily be withdra^m, when needed, from 
the herds and flocks. If, however, hogs and sheep or an occa- 
sional beef animal are produced for family use only, careful 
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attention should be given to providing the needed pasture, 
hay, and grain feeds that will produce a balanced ration. 

The efficiency and health of farmers, like those of all peo- 
ple, depend to a large extent on their diet. Farm families, 
with a little care in planning the program of farm production, 
may enjoy a varied and healthful diet without purchasing 
large supplies. Each day the diet should contain: tomatoes, 
citrus fruits, raw or slightly cooked vegetables such as cab- 
bages, cauliflower, rutabagas: green and yellow vegetables, 
raw, cooked, frozen, canned or dried: potatoes, other vege- 
tables, and fruits; milk and milk products: meat, poultry-, 
fish, eggs; cereals, flour, bread; butter or various fats suitable 
for food. 

Great emphasis has been placed upon balanced and proper 
diets for farm livestock. Experimental work has demon- 
strated that good crops from a nutritive standpoint depend 
upon soils which have been properly cared for and furnished 
with the needed elements of fertility. Thus a good diet for 
humans is at the end of a chain which begins with good soils. 
Good soils, good crops, good livestock result in good food ma- 
terials for human diets. 

From the standpoint of economy, the value of a properly 
managed home garden and farm flocks and herds for home 
use is considerable. Records show that time spent in the care 
of the garden and animals for a home-feed supply pays as 
great returns as hours spent on products for the market. 
From the standpoint of the foundation for wholesome living 
and the fine hospitality for which American farm life is famed, 
proper attention to the farm-produced supply of vegetables, 
meat, milk, eggs, poultry, and fruit can be estimated not as 
dollars and cents alone but as a splendid asset to farm living. 

In periods of hard times, the farm families that possess a 
good garden, flocks, and herds for home use. and well-stocked 
cellar shelves and smoke-houses, are in a much better position 
to maintain their independence and often to increase their 
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income through laales of excef^?' pnwluctM than faniiln - th ‘I 
have not lx*en smi fur-sc^-ing and <*nergi*tic. 

Yet, on the average farm, the garden, i^mall and 

home-produced meat and p«mltr>* are .•^adly neglertc'il. Tiu- 
presi^ure of seasonal work and the ease of buying from the 
store cause many to forget the advantage- in economy and 
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Tlic farm garden contributes* saibstantially to tbc family food supply. 


health if farm operations include the relatively few hours 
needed to provide amply for the greater part of the fcx>d needs 

of the family. 

The following are considered essential operations in manag- 
ing the farm garden: 

1. Select adapted land for the farm enrden. 

2. Apply manure and commercial fertilizer. 

3. Irrigate to increase >-ields. 

4. Prepare a thoroughly fitted seed bed. 

5. Choose the best obtainable seed. 

6. Control insects and liiseases. 




APPLY MANURE AND COMMERCIAL EERTILIZER .M9 


S6l6ct A<lApt6d Ldnd for tlie Farm Garden, For con\'cnicncG 
the garden should be located near the farm home or should be 
included as part of the homestead. The small fruits, straw- 
berries, blackberries, raspberries, and such perennials as rliu- 
barb, asparagus, and pot herbs should be located where they 
are easily accessible. These crops at the rear or side of the 
homestead lend themselves well to the landscape program. 
Pro\'ision should also be made for a comjiaratively small, 
thoroughly worked, and thoroughly fertilized plot not too far 
from the kitchen door for the growing of radishes lettuce 
onions, and a few rows of peas, beans, and other vegetables 
that can be easily gathered. It is usually a mistake, how- 
ever, to set aside a piece of land for a garden for annual crops 
year after year. Plant diseases carried in the soil, insects, 
and weeds cause increasing losses unless the plots arc large 
enough to provide for a rotation of legumes and c)ther green- 
manuring crops. It is much more satisfactory to select the 
acre or so needed for the bulk of the garden crops in a field 
de^oted to cultivated crops in the main rotation program of 
the farm and to plant here the potatoes, tomatoes, sweet corn, 
beans, peas, squashes, pumpkins, and melons that arc needed 
in quantity". The part of the main field devoted to the garden 
should be more thoroughly fitted, manured, and fertilized; 
if new ground is chosen each year for the major vegetable 
crops higher yields are secured and losses in yield, impairment 
of quality, and damage from many insect pc.^ts and plant 
diseases are largely reduced. If the garden is planted in long 
rows, it may be culti^•ated with tractor or liorse and field 
equipment at the same time that the corn, potatoes, or other 
cultivated crops in the main fields are cultivated, the cost of 
cultivating will be greatly reduced, and the garden crops will 

be assured attention. The long-row garden is a great time 
saver. 

Apply Manure and Commercial FertUizer. The land for a 
garden should be well drained. Sandy loams and loams are 
preferred, but clay loams and clays that are lightened up by 
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the use of farm manure or the growing of alfalfa, clover, pas- 
ture grasses, or green-manuring crops often make excellent 
garden soils. The acre or two chosen from a field in rota- 
tion for garden use and the home garden plot should be ferti- 
lized with S or 10 tons of manure, well-rotted if available, and 
with 400 or 500 pounds of a high-grade complete commercial 
fertilizer such as a 5—12—6. Acid soils should of course be 
limed for the successful production of most garden crops. 
Southei-n, or southeastern, exposures are generally preferred, 
and if possible the garden should be located where proper air 
drainage lessens the likelihood of frost injury. A gentle slope 
facing south or southeast is ideal. 

Irrigate to Increase Yields. If the garden can be located 
where a water supply is available for irrigation higher yields 
of better quality vegetables will result, and extreme damage 
from drought will be prevented. Irrigation water may be 
effectively applied either by the overhead sprinkling system 
or the lately developed porous-hose system, a system which, 
because of its low cost and practical adaptation, is gaining 
rapidly in farm use. The watering of transplanted crops, 
such as tomatoes, cabbages, peppers, sweet potatoes, and egg- 
plants, is frequently necessary' after the plants are set out. 
M’ater may be hauled in barrels or tanks to the field and 
applied with buckets or sprinkling cans. If, however, irri- 
gation arrangements can be made, results will be more satis- 

factory. 

Prepare a Thoroughly Fitted Seed Bed. The same prin- 
ciples apply to the fitting of the seed bed for the garden as to 
the preparation of the land for corn or other cultivated crops. 
A thorouizhlv surfaced seed bed, well compacted m the lower 
part of the 'furrow slice, is necessary. The land should be 
plowed to a cood depth. 8 to 10 inches in the fall or early 
iprinc. and fitted with the disk, spike-tooth harrow, and 
eultipacker or roller. Greater attention should be given to the 
part of the field to be planted to garden crops; it should be 
aone over several extra times with eultipacker and harrows. 



CONTROL IXSI-XTS AND DI<i;A.<f:s 



The cultivating equipment used in the cultivation of the corn 
crop may be employed in the cultivation of garden crops 
grown in the main field with corn. 

The small garden plot included a,s part of the farmstead 
should be plowed early and deep, thoroughly harrowed, an<l 
packed with a roller or cultipacker. For the crdtivation of 
this plot a small hand cultivator is often highlv flesirahle; 
it is unnecessary to take tractors or teams from the field for 
the frequent cultivations that the small garden requires. 

Choose the Best Obtainable Seed. Soon after the new vear 
seed catalogs burden the mails and bring color and interest 
to the reading table. The beautifully colored pictures of 
tomatoes, melons, pickles, beans, peas, and flowers should not 
be taken as sound guides in the choice of varieties and of 
sources of supply. These are generally furnished by illus- 
trating companies and may or may not represent the actual 
seed and varieties described in catalogs. It is of the utmost 
importance that seed for the garden be purchased from depend- 
able seed companies, of which there are many, whose dependa- 
bility has been proved by experience in the locality. Much 
loss can come to the purchaser of cheap, inferior seed from 
unreliable sources. 

As a rule, garden seed .vhould be purchased from seedsmen of 
repute who guarantee their seed as to variety, germination, 
and purity. Varieties of garden crops adapted to particular 
localities should be secured. It is advantageous to buy seed 
that has been treated to control seed-borne diseases or to se- 
cure disease-resistant varieties, such as the Marglobe tomato 
or the Cornell wilt-resistant cabbage. [Much expense can be 
saved if growing plants, such as cabbage, tomatoes, peppers, 
and lettuce, are set out in cold frames or window boxes. 

Control Insects and Diseases. ^Ir. AV. R. Beatty. Senior 
Horticulturist of the United States Department of .\griculture. 
states that anyone who plants vegetables or fruits nowadays 
without making definite plans for the control of insect pests 
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and diseases is headed for certain failure. !Mr. Beatty classi- 
fies the standard remedies used in insect and disease control 
as follows: 


Stomach Poisons 
Paris Green 


Spray 


Paris green 2 level teaspoons 

Hydrated lime 6 level teaspoons 

Water 1 gallon 

Dust 

Paris green 1 lev'el teaspoon 

Hydrated lime or flour 1 pint 

* 

Calcium Arsenate 

Spray 

Calcium arsenate 6 level teaspoons 

Hvdrated Ume 12 level teaspoons 

Water 1 gallon 


or 


or 


or 


^ pound 
2 pounds 
50 gallons 


1 pound 
1 2 pounds 


2 pounds 
2 pounds 
50 gallons 


Dust 

Calcium arsenate 2 level teaspoons 1 f 1 pound 

Hydrated lime or flour 1 pint j 7 pounds 

Poisoned-Bran Bait 


Paris green. 
^^’beat bran 
Molasses. . . 
Water 


2 level teaspoons 
5 pounds 
pint 

5 quarts 


MLx the paris green and dr>’ wheat bran together so that ever>- 
particle of the bran will receive a coating of the paris green. Dis- 
solve the molasses in the water. Add the liquid to the dry- ma- 
terials slowly and mLx thoroughly, making a rather dry' mash. 

Scatter the bait thinly, about sundown, near plants to be pro- 
tected. The worms crawl out at night and eat the poisoned bran. 
If the garden is to be planted where heavy’ vegetation grew last 
fall, it would be ad\-isable to scatter bait over the entire garden 

just before planting. 
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\n attractive roacl.^ide market <tan<i l>uilT from inoxiicnsivc material 


Contact Poisons 


.\icotirti Sitlphafr 


praj' 


Nicotine sulphate (40 per cent nicotine i. 

Soap, any kind 

Water 


)ust 


1 teaspoon I 
1 cubic inch [ or 

1 galhju J 


^4 pint 
3 pounds 
50 gallons 


Nicotine sulphate (40 per cent nicotine). 1 ounce 
Hydrated lime 2 pints 


or 


f 3'*4 pounds 
I 50 pounds 


Nicotine dust is most effective if apjilied when the uir is still and 
he temperature hidi, prefcraldy above To" F. Nicotine dust must 


e very thoroughly mixed in order to secure a uniform blemlins of 
he ingredients and must be applied as soon as mixed or kept in 
tight container to prevent the loss of the nicotine. 
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FriNGicrDES (for Disease Control) 

Bordeaux Mixture 

Pulverized bluestone (copper sulphate). . . 4 level tablespoons or 4 p>ouiids 


Water 2 quarts or 25 gallons 

Hydrated lime 6 level tablespoons or 6 pounds 

Water 2 quarts or 25 gallons 


Dissolve the pulverized bluestone in the water in an earthen or 
wooden vessel. (Bluestone is corrosive to some metals, particularly 
iron.) Place the hydrated lime in the second portion of water and 
stir it ; then pour the bluestone solution into the limewater while 

stirring. 

Bordeaux mixture should be made fresh for each application. If 
old bordeaux is applied it may cause injury' to plants and 1 ‘esult in 
unsatisfactory disease or insect control. 

Combination Insecticides and Fvngicides 

Certain combination dusts and sprays may be made and thus con- 
trol both insects and diseases at one application. For example, 
arsenical poisons may he added to bordeaux mixture, or both arseni- 
cals and nicotine may be used in combination with bordeaux. To 
each 3 gallons of bordeaux 1 ounce of calcium arsenate or magnesium 
arsenate, or three-fourths ounce of pans green may be added. Dus 
gives a sprav that will control certain leaf diseases and also the in- 
sects that oat the foliage. Bordeaux mixture is in itself a repellent 
for certain insects, and by the addition of 1 teaspoonful of nicotine 
sulphate to each gallon of bordeaux mixture, reasonable control of 
leaf hoppers and aphids can be secured in addition to the control of 

leaf blight.^ 

The stomach poisons, Paris green and calcium arsenate, are 
used to control the Colorado potato beetle. Two or three ap- 
]dications of this spray to the potato crop may be necessary. 
DDT (3 per cent solution or 3 per cent dust) is p^o^’ing to be 
very' effective in the control of the Colorado potato beetle, leaf 

> For more detailed information on the control of garden diseases 
and insects consult Farmers Bulletin 1371, "Diseases and Insects of 

Garden Vegetables.*' 
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hoppers, and other insects ttiat aft'ect the potato. Its use may 
add several weeks of growth to early potatoes. The contact 
poisons, nicotine sulphate for example, are used in the con- 
trol of aphids that affect cabbage plants. j)eas, radishes, siiin- 
ach, beans, and other succulent plants. Spraying witli a 
Bordeaux mixture is effective in the control of leaf hoppers and 
flea beetles of the potato. Beets, swiss chanl. beans, and egg- 
plant are protected by s]')raying with Bordeaux mixture. Bor- 
deaux is also effective in controlling tiie early and late blight 
of potatoes, mildew of the onion, leaf spot of beets, chard, to- 
matoes, and eggplant, and the mildew or leaf spot of squashes, 
pumpkins, and melons. Usually several applications of spray 
or dust are necessary. An effective sprayer or duster is essen- 
tial equipment for the growing of garden crops and fruits ftn* 
the small garden. Hand dusters or the small type of com- 
pressed air sprayers are effective. 

The use of DDT will not only control flics, moths, and other 
household insects but will also make tlie home yard much more 
available for family use through the control of flics and mos- 
quitoes. 

Food from the Fields, Woods, Ponds, and Streams. On the 

home farm, or in the neighborhood, game in some form is usu- 
ally available, such as rabbits, squirrels, quail, pheasants, 
where legally permitted, and wild duck and other wild fowl in 
season. Opportunity for wholesome sport is provided, and 
welcome contributions find their wav to the farm table. At- 
tention to the feed supply and protective plantings for wild 
life and game will be rewarded by more available game ani- 
mals and birds during the hunting season. 

Planting the headlands of fields along woods or windbreaks 
with lespedeza, alfalfa, clovers, ladino, mixed with brome 
grass, redtop, orchard grass, and other grasses will furnish 
additional feed for wild life and a protective cover. Many 
farmers interested in game and wild life plant strip plantings 
of mixtures of soybeans, buckwheat, millet, sorghum, Sudan 
grass, lespedeza, sunflowers, rye, and wheat to furnish avail- 



ible feed throughout the year. Planting nut trees, haw trees, 
ind other trees or shrubs producing edible fruits along the 
Dutside border of the farm woodlots and long windbreaks will 
provide valuable food and shelter for many forms of wild life. 
\ little attention to the proper planting of wastelands to wild- 
life feed and cover crops will provide a source of pleasure and 
profit. 



Prnnttutrania State College, Agricultural Extension Servtvv 

The farm pond provide.^ water for livestock, fire protection, irrigation, 
and recreation and fis^h for the farm family. 


Farm stock-water and fish ponds are increasing rapidly in 
importance as sources of fish, frogs, muskrats and other fur- 
bearing animals, and wild ducks. Such farm ponds provide 
excellent opportunities for family picnics. Many state and 
federal agencies aid in the construction and stocking of such 


ponds with fish. 

The Soil Conservation Service pro\'ides ad\nce and surt^eys 
of the watershed and aids in planning the dam and spillways 
in dam construction and bank planting. ^lachinery for dam 
construction is made available in many localities. The Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration pays awards for the 
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construction of stock-water and fish ponds in many states. 
State wild life and conservation departments aid in stocking 
the ponds with desirable fish and aquatic plants. 

Fish and stock-water ponds should be fenced off so that live- 
stock cannot muddy the water and kill bass and other fish and 
damage the dam spillway and banks. Gambusia minnows are 
usually planted to control mosquitoes and provide fish food. 

The land bordering the pond, the earth dam, and the spill- 
ways should be planted with grass and legumes, and the banks 
with willows, evergreens, wild rose, and other trees and slmibs 
to furnish shade, protect the banks, and provide food and 
shelter for wild life. AA'hen filled with water, stocked with fish, 
and protected by bank planting, each pond becomes a haven 
for wild life. As much as possible of the drainage area above 
the pond should be kept in permanent pasture, in legumes and 
grasses in rotation, or in woodlot plantings. Water for live- 
stock should be drawn through the dam into a watering trough 
outside the fenced area. 

Usually state game conservation departments cooperate in 
the planting of the right kinds of fish. Bass, croppies, perch, 
bream, blue gills, sunfish, catfish, and. in some states, bullfrogs 
are made available. Pan fish can be taken one or two years 
after they are planted. 

The fertilization of farm fish ponds with commercial fer- 
tilizer and lime greatly increases the production of fish. Com- 
plete commercial fertilizers such as a 4-12-4 or 4-10-6 at the 
rate of 800 pounds and SOO pounds of lime per acre are usually 
applied in two applications of 400 pounds each. The fertilizer 
and lime are spread by hand from the shore outward to outside 
water depths of 3 or 4 feet. At the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion, fish yields were increased more than 500 pounds per acre 
of pond by proper pond fertilization that increased the aquatic 
gro-^NTh on which the fish fed. 

Farm ponds, in addition to providing fish, furnish water for 
livestock, swimming, hunting, and fire protection: feed, water. 
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and protcM'tion f<tr wild life; and picnic and ret^reatioD gnnmii» 
for the farm family. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1. Se<*urp hullc'tmj* from vow St«t^ Rxt«»nnoo Smrice and K»prn- 
mrnt Station on the home farm itanira and pmirr\'inff Bard«-n \m3fdur%m 
by canning, freezing. ilr\'ing. and pit irtorage. 

2. Take field trips to near-by home farm gardens at planting time 
and when garden crops are in use or l>eing haivested. 

3. Visit farms where stork-water and fish ponds ami farm aroorilota 
and a'indbrt'aks are !m<*cef«fully maintainetl. 

4. Secure bulletins on wt>odlots and arindbrraks and fish-ponds con- 
struction. stocking, and fertilizing from your Extension Service. Experi- 
ment Station, and Office of Publications of the United States De|ian- 
ment of Agriculture. 

REFERENCES 
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United States Department of Agriculture, Mi^llaneaus Publicatian 
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Alfalfa growing, preparing seed 
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Barley growing, harvesting, 344 
planting, 344 
preparing seed bed. 344 
seed treatment, 343 
selection of variety, 342 
Bauer, F. C., statement as to lime 
requirements of soil, 110 
Bean seed, description, 30 
diagram, 50 
germination, 50 

Beans, see Field beans. Soybeans, 
Velvet beans 

Beatty, W. R., recommendations 
for control of insects, and 
diseases in farm garden, 551 
Beet sugar, manufacture of. 527 
Beets, sugar, see Sugar beets 
Bennett. H. H., statement as to 
soil damage by erosion, 5 
Biennial plants, defined. 62 
Biennial weeds. 253 
Black rot of cabbage, 537 
Bluegrass, soil for. 139 
Boll weevil, cotton, description and 
control, 259 
Broccoli growing. 535 
Broom com growing. 357 
Brown hay. defined. 39 
Buckwheat, climate for, 137 
growing. 346 
histor>'. 348 
importance. 348 
soil for. 139 

varietal recommendations, 346 
Bur clovers, growing. 422 
use in pastures. 448 
Burbank potato, value of, 151 
Biirlison. W. L., classification of 
forage crops. 457 

Cabbage, diseases of. 537 
growing, 530 
insect pests, 535 


Cabbage, marketing, 534 
soil for, 531 

starting in seed bed for trans- 
planting, 532 
storing, 534 
types, 531 

Cabbage aphis, control of, 535 
Cabbage maggot, control of, 536 
Cabbage worms, control of, 536 
Canada thistle, manner of growth, 
265 

Capillary’ moisture in soil, 71 
Capper-Volstead Act, 168, 225 
Carbohydrates produced by plants, 
55, 56 

Carrot growing. 542 
Cauliflower growing, 535 
Cellulose produced by plants, 56 
Cereals, defined, 38 
Chemists, contribution of, to soil 
improvement, 17 

Chinch bug. description and con- 
trol. 258, 259 

Civilization, development with 
that of agriculture, 36 
Classification, of crops, according 
to use, 38 

basis of awards for increasing 
soil-conserving crops, 42 
botanical, 42 
of soils, 67. 68 

Clay loams, crops adapted to, 141 
defined. 68 

Clny soils, crop rotations for. 191 
crops adapted to, 142 
defined. 68 

Climatic adaptations of crops, 134 
Clover, see also Bur clovers. Sweet 
clover 

failures of. 372, 386 
losses dxie to carelessness in seed 
distribution, 373, 386 
rotations for. 383 
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Clover, ^rpes, 368 

use of various tA'pes in pasture. 
432, 436 

varietal recommendations. 371 
Clover and grass seed mixtures 
for hay and pasture. 37S, 
432, 436. 464, 465 
Clover growing, 368 ; see also 
Sweet clover growing 
curing, 380 
cutting, 380 
fertilising, 376 
increasing yield, 376, 380 
liming, 375 
planting, 376 
seeding, 377 
selection of seed, 386 
top-dressing, 377 
Clover seed, production of, 380 
Club root (club foot) of cabbage, 
538 

Colorado potato beetle, descrip- 
tion and control, 259 
Columella, application of name 
X^ucerae to alfalfa, 406 
early writing in regard to alfalfa. 
406 

Commercial fertilizers, 110, 112, 

113 

Congress, agricultural legislation, 
21, 219, 225, 231, 232 
Conservation of soil by crop rota- 
tion, 8, 181, 272 

Cooperative associations. 219. 225 
Cooperative seed marketing, 165. 

Copper carbonate dust treatment 
for seed grain, 241 
Com, see aUo Broom com. Pop- 
corn, Seed com. Sweet com 
breeding methods, 282, 283, 311 
climate for, 134 
history, 281, 309 


Com, importance, 311 
origin. 309 
311 

vurieticii. 2S2, 2S4 
Com and winter wheat belt, crops 
adapted to, 127 

Com Belt, com varieties in, 282, 
284 

crops adapted to, 128 
description. 127 

Com borer. European, description 
and control, 258. 259. 313 
Com-breeding methods, 154. 282. 
311 

Com growing, 280; see also Com. 
Popvcom. Sweet com 
as emergencA* crop, 482 
cultivating. 295 
ensilage making, 301 
fertilizing. 293 
har\'esting, 297 
hogging-off. 299 
planting, 293 
plowing. 290 
preparing seed bed. 292 
problenas in planning enterprise. 
273 

selection of hybrid or varietv. 

282. 287 
silage, 301 
storing, 299 

tillage, results of various meth- 
ods, 298 

Com kernel, description. 50 
diagram. 50 
germination, 52, 53 
Com root worm, description and 
control. 259 

Com smut, control by rotation. 315 
Cornell hay-pasture mixture. 470 
Cornell pasture mixture, 470 
Corrosive sublimate treatment for 
seed potatoes, 248 
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Cotton, climate for, 137 
Cotton Belt, crops adapted to, 125 
description, 125, 127 
Cotton boll weevil, description and 
control, 259 
Cover cropping, 110 
Cover crops, annual grasses and 
legumes for, 479 
Cowpeas. growing, 364 
varieties, 365 

Crop conditions in different re- 
gions of America. 1 
Crop control program of Federal 
Government, 8, 42, 230, 3S9, 
409 

Crop diseases, control of, 235 
Crop enterprises and management 
practices for home farms, 
selection of. 472 

Crop improvement associations. 
164. 165 

Crop plants, growth and maturing 
of, 52. 55 

maturity of, defined, 62 
nature and use of, 36 
Crop production, balancing with 
market demand. 20; see also 
under various crops 
precipitation in relation to. 133 
stinlight in relation to. 133 
surN'eying from farm-manage- 
ment standpoint. 31. 39 
temperature in relation to. 133 
Crop rotations, 181 : see also Rota- 
tion of crops 

effect on crop yields and soil 
conditions. 182 
for different soil types. 189 
planning field arrangements for, 
185 

jtlanning rotations and s>*stems 
of fertilization. 189 
typical. 188. 286, 328, 3S3 


Crop varieties, climate for, 139 
Crop 3 ’ields on limed and unlimed 
soil, 118 

Crops, see also Seed crops; and 
\mder various crops 
adaptability to different regions, 
125 

classification, see Classification 
of crops 

climatic adaptations of, 134 
cultivating, 193, 200 
har\'esting, 207, 212 
marketing, 229 
planting, 198 
soil adaptations of, 145 
storing, 207, 214, 221 
Cross-pollinated plants, breeding 
methods with, 157 
Crotalaria, production and impor- 
tance. 424 

Cruciferae, plants belonging to, 48 
Cucumber growing. 543 
Cultivation to destroy weeds, 201 
Cultural practices to control insect 
I>ests, 258 

Cumulose soils, defined, 69 
Cutworms, description and control, 
259 

Daio'ni^ti’s League, cooperative 
seed marketing, 168 
D.D.T.. 256, 405 

Definitions of terms relating to 
crop plants. 39 
Dichlorophenox>'acetic acid 

(2.4-D), 256. 405 
Dioeciotis plants, defined, 61 
Disease-resistant strains and vari- 
eties. 238 

Diseases of crops, control of, 235; 

see also under various crops 
Diseases of plants, development of 
control methods, 16 
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Dormancy in plant growth, 62 
Drought, control of, 81 
damage from, 80 

Drought-resistant crops, defined, 42 

Durum wheat, 328 
Dust storms, 22, 94 

Eastern Central States, pasture 
mixtures for, 461 
Einkom, 327 

Elements needed for plant gro^-th, 
52, 100 

Elite seed, 167 
Emergency crops, 479 
Emmer, defined, 327 
soil for, 139 

Enlow, C. R., classification of 
grasses for permanent pas- 
tures, 435 

Ensilage, see also Silage 
com, 301 
crops for, 301 
making, 301 
points in favor of, 304 
sunflowers for, 306 
Ergot of rye, 334 
Erosion, control of, 78, 97 
damage to soil by, 5, 76, 77, 89 
defined, 76 

protecting soil from, 81 
Ethyl mercury phosphate dust 
treatment for seed grain, 242 
European com borer, description 
and control, 258, 259, 313 

Fallowing land in seed-bed prepa- 
ration, 203 

Farm Bureau organizations, coop- 
erative seed marketing, 168 
Farm Credit Administration, 21, 
227 

Fann garden, disease control, 550, 
551 


F'arm garden, fertilizing, 549 
insect control, 551, 552 
preparing seed bed, 550 
selection of land, 549 
selection of seed, 551 
Farm-management relationships, 25 
Farm survey, 31, 34 
Farming practices in Lancaster 
County, Pa., 96 
Fats produced by plants, 56 
Federal Farm Board, 226, 228 
Federal programs for agriculture, 
225 

Feeds, fertilizing value of, 101 
Fertility, maintaining, 1 
Fertilizer ingredients, properties 
of, 112 

Fertilizers, commercial, 110, 111 
Fertilizing field crops, 99; see also 
under various crops 
Fiber plants, defined, 38 
Field-bean growing, 504 
cultivating, 510 
fertilizing. 508 
har\'esting, 511 
planting, 508 
plowing, 508 
preparing seed bed, 508 
selection of clean disease-free 
seed, 507 

Field-beans, climate for. 137 
diseases of, 507 
feeding to stock, 512 
marketing. 513 
rotations, 512 
soil for. 506 
types, 505 
varieties, 504 

Field peas, see Peas, field 
Flax and oat mixtures, 350 
Flax growing, for feed and fiber, 
348, 350 
for seed, 349 
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Flood control, 75, 83 
Floods, damage from, 92, 93 
Flower, description, 58, 60 
diagi'am, 58, 60 
Fodder, defined, 39 
Food and feed crops for the home, 
production of, 546 
Food from fields, woods, ponds, 555 
Forage crops, defined, 39 
Formaldehyde treatment, for seed 
grain, 242, 243 
dip, 243 
dust, 242 

equipment for apph-ing, 244 
spray. 243 
sprinkle, 244 

for seed potatoes. 249. 490 
Franklin, Benjamin, planting of 
broom com seed. 148 
Free water in soil. 72 
Frolik. E. F.. institution of pas- 
ture contest, 476 
Fungicides, 554 

Garden, farm, see Farm garden 
Genes in com embr>'o. 49 
Germination of seed, 51 
temperatures for, 52 
testing, 338 

Glacial soils, defined. 69 
Goddard, H. J.. development of 
com variety', 287 

Grain sorghums, see Sorghums, 
grain 

Gramineae, 42: see also Grasses 
Granary wee^^l. description and 
control. 259 

Grange League Federation, coop- 
erative seed marketing, 168 
Grass and clover seed mixtures for 
haj' and pasture, 432, 470 
Grass and legume mixtures for 
pastures, 457, 461 


Grass plants, seeds of, 50 
Grasses, defined, 39 

for hay and pasture, 427, 432 
annual, 479 

classification for permanent 
pastures, 435 
curing, 434 
cutting. 433 

for Northern States, 438 
for Southern States, 442 
planting seed, 430 
selecticm of seed, 430 
selection of varieties. 427 
storing, 435 

improvement by use of lime and 
fertilizers, 454, 468 
value as crops, 44, 454 
Grasshoppers, description and con- 
trol. 259 

Gravelly loams, defined, 68 
Gravelly soils, defined, 67 
Gra\"itational water in soil, 72 
Grazing, controlled, for erosion 
control. 79 

Great Plains region, crops adapted 
to, 130 
description, 

pasture mixtures for, 463 
Green manuring, 110 
Green-manuring crops, annual 
grasses and legumes for, 479 
defined, 40 

Grimm, Wendel>Ti, introduction of 
alfalfa variety, 395 
Gullies, filling and planting to con- 
trol erosion, 85 
prevention by plowing, 85 

Hanson, N. E., introduction of al- 
falfa variety, 395 
Har>*esting crops, 174, 207 
machinerx’ 'for, 213 
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Hay, climate lor, 139 
Cornell hay-pasture mixture, 470 
defined, 39 

grass and clover seed mixtures 
for, 432, 457, 470 
grasses for, see Grasses for hay 
and pasture 

Hay and pasture region, crops 
adapted to, 128 
description, 128 

Hay crop>s, defined, 38 

Hermaphroditic plants, defined. 61 

Hessian fly, description and con- 
trol, 255, 259, 321 

History of early development of 
agriculture in America, S, 
92 

HoUowell, E. A., statement as to 
value of foreign red clover 
seed, 374 

Home farms, selection of crop en- 
terprises and management 
practices for, 272 

Home food and feed crops, pro- 
duction of, 546 

Hot-water treatment, for loose 
smut of barley, 247 
for loose smut of wheat, 245 

Hybrid com. 282 
seed production. 

Hygroscopic moist 


Importations of plants from for- 
eign lands, 13 

Improvements, planning of, for 
specific farms, 272 
Indiana, pasture improvement in. 
474 


Insect control, 251 ; see also insect 

control imder various crops 
barriers for, 257 

breeding resistant plants. 253 
cultural practices, 257 


Insect control, poisons. 254 
types of control, 252. 254 
Insect pests, see also insect control 
under various crops 
control of. 251 

Insects, see also under various 


crops 

breathing of. 254 
chewing. 254 

control of. sec Insect control 


eating habits. 252 
injurious to crop plants. 259 
life cycle. 251 
metamorphosis, 251 


sucking. 254 


Intermountain 


region. pasture 


mixtures for, 462 
Inventors, contribution of. to agri- 
culture. 18 
Isotopes, atomic, 19 


Jefferson, Thomas, plants sent 
from Europe. 149 
plowing methods, 97 
results with alfalfa, 407 
Job analyses, forms for making. 
276 


Johnstone-Wallace. D. B., sum- 
maiy of New York pasture 
program, 466 


Kellogg, C- E., statement as to 
soil conservation, 5 
Kudzu, 423 
planting, 423 

value in erosion control, 423 


Learning, J. S.. development of 
com variety, 285 
Legislation, agricultural. 14, 219. 
225, 226, 227 

Legume and grass mixtures for hay 
and pasture. 378, 379, 432, 
433 
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egume plants, seeds of, 50 
egumes, annual, as emergency 
crops, 479 

for permanent pastures, 378, 432 
use in pastures, 378, 432 
value as crops, 44, 107 
varieties for use in pastures, 432 
cgiiminosae, 42 ; see also Legumes 
.espedeza, 415 

growing as an emergency crop. 
480 

harvesting seed crop, 418 
improving soils with, 418 
making hay of. 418 
pasturing, 417. 420 
planting, 417 
use in pastures. 417. 420 
'^espedeza sericea, 420. 421 
.^ewis, R. D., statement as to corn- 
breeding method. 282 
^ife cycles of plants. 61, 102 
L,ime requirements of leguminous 
crops, 116 

[..iming field crops. 99, 116. 118 
Lincoln, Abraham, appreciation of 
agriculture, 19 

Lippman, J. G., inventor>' of soil 
fertility resources, 119 
statement as to plant nutrients 
in soil, 11 

Listing soil, in seed-bed prepara- 
tion. 204 

to control erosion, 89 
Loams, crop rotations for, 190 
crops adapted to, 141 
defined. 68 
Loess, defined, 69 
Loose smut in barley, control. 247 
Loose smut in wheat, hot-water 
treatment, 245 
life histor>', 245 
treatment for control, 245 


Lyman, A. B., promotion of 
Grimm alfalfa, 395 

Machinerj' for har\'esting crops, 
care of, 213 

Mangel-wurzels, production for 
stock feed, 528 
Mangum terrace. 83 
Manure, amount produced an- 
nually, 104 
artificial, 109 
procedure with, 104, 105 
value as a source of plant food, 
104. 108 

Manuring field crops, 105, 106, 107 ; 
see also Green manuring ; 
and under fertilizing vari- 
ous crops 

Market conditions in relation to 
crops produced, 144 
Marketing crops. 219 
methods of, 222 
prices of farm products. 223 
Meadows, care of, 431, 454 
Medicinal plants and stimulants, 
defined, 39 

^lillet, growing as an emergency 
crop, 483 

Moisture in soil, 70 
Monoecious plants, defined. 60 
Muck soils, crops adapted to, 142 
defined, 68 

Muskmelon growing. 544 
Myers, W. I., consolidation of fed- 
eral agricultural credit agen- 
cies, 228 

Native plants developed and im- 
proved, 13 

Nebraska pasture improvement, 

476 

New Jersey pasture improvement. 

471 
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Vork pastiire program, 466 
Xichols terrace, S4 
Xitrogen cycle, 102 
Xitrogen in soil, increase by leg- 
umes. 45 

Xorth Pacific region, crops adapted 
to, 131 

description. 131 

Xortheastem State.?, pasture mix- 
tures for. 460 

Xorthem Pacific slope, pasture 
mixtures for, 464 
Xurse crops, defined. 41 

Oat hay. growing as an emergency 
crop. 4S4 

Oats, climate for. 136 
diseases of, 242, 243 
histoiy'. 342 

origin, W2 
soil for. 141 
types, 341 
use. 342 
varieties, 336 

Oats and flax mixtures. 350 
Oats growing. 332 

as an emergency crop, 4S4 
fertilizing. 339 
germination test, 33S 
harvesting, 340 
planting, 338 
seed treatment, 337 
selection of variety, 336 
Onion growing. 540 
Osmosis, defined, 64 
Over-grazing favorable to erosion, 
92 

Pasture and hay region, crops 
' adapted to, 12S 
description, 129 

Pasture contest in Nebraska, 476 


Pasture crops, annual, for emer- 
gency* use. 479 

ciassifica*ion in relation to soil 
and climatic coD'dition. 459 
defined. .3S 

for difierent regions and soil-. 
45S 

Pasture improvements, by use of 
lime and fertilizers. 454 
in Indiana. 474 
in Nebraska. 476 
in New Jersey. 471 
Pasture management. 454 

New \ ork pasture program, 466 
selection of pasture crops, 457 
Pastures, care of. 454 
cUmate for. 139 
Cornell pasrure mixtures, 470 
defined. 39 

grass and clover seed mixtures 
for. 446. 45S. 459 
grass and legume mixtures for. 
446. 45S. 459 

grasses for. ~<e€ Grasses for hay 
and pasture 
kinds of. 456 
legumes for. 446. 447 
permanent, grasses for. 436. 45S 
legumes for. 446. 447 
Pea seed, description. 53 
germination. 53 

Peas, field, .see oh^o Austrian win- 
ter peas, Cowpeas 
climate for. 137 

growing as an emergence* crop. 
4S4 

Perennial plants, defined. 62 
Perennial weeds. 264 
Permanent pastures, defined. 3S 
Pettit. R. H.. recommendations as 
to control of cabbage in- 
sects. 535 

Photos>*nthesis, denned. 55 



’ieters, A. J., statement as to 
planting kudzu, 424 
Planning improvements for spe- 
ci6c farms, 272, 278 
’lant breeders, contributions of, 
149 

*lant breeding, methods, 151 
to control insect pests, 257 
to produce disease-resistant 
strains, 238 

*lant food, how gathered by 
plants, 52, 55 

how used in plant growth, 55 
nature’s method of supph-ing, 
101 

supplying by farm practices, 
102 

’lant importations from foreign 
lands, 13 

’lant improvement in progress at 
the present time, 37, 149 
’lant nutrients in soil, 11 
’lants, improvement by’ breeding, 
149, 167 

life cycles of, 61 
reproduction in, 61, 64 
’lowing in furrows to control ero- 
sion, 83, 89 

’lowing practice for different soil 
tj’pes, 143 

’lowing-under crops, 110 
’oisons for control of insect pests, 
251. 554 

’onds to control erosion, 90 
’opcom growing, 307 
’otato beetle, description and con- 
trol, 269 

’otato growing, 487 
cultivating, 494 
digging, 497 
fertilizing, 491 
grading, 498 
green-sprouting, 491 


Potato growing, har\'esting, 497 
improvement methods, 499 
planting, 493 
plowing, 489 

rate of planting, 492, 493 
seed treatment, 490 
selection of seed, 489 
sorting, 498 
sprajdng, 495 

jdelds from sets of different 
sizes, 492 

Potato improvement, hill-selection 
method. 499 
tuber-unit methods, 498 
Potatoes, black scurf of, control, 
248, 495 
climate for, 13S 
diseases of, 248 
grades, market, 502 
history, 501 
importance, 502 
market grades, 502 
origin, 501 
rotations for. 501 
scab of, control, 248 
soil for, 488 

sweet, see Sweet potatoes 
uses, 502 
varieties, 489 

Precipitation in relation to crop 
production, 133 
Prices of farm products, 223 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, 21, 131 
Proteins produced by plants, 56 

Quack grass, soil for, 139 
Quante, Lawrence, pasture plans 
and practices, 477 

Redtop, soil for, 139 
Reid, J. L., development of com 
variety, 285 

Reproduction in plants. 58. 61 
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Reser\'oirs to control erosion, 90, 
92, 556 

Residual soils, defined, GS 
Riley, James, development of corn 
variety, 286 
variety, 286 

Rocky Mountain region, crops 
adapted to, 131 
description, 131 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 1 
Root crops, defined, 38 
growing of, 528 

Rosen, J. A., Russian sample, 
331 

Rotation of crops, sec also Crop 
rotations 

for disease control, 236 
for erosion control. 81 
for weed control, 269 
Roughage, defined, 41 
Rowen, defined, 41 
Rutabagas, production for stock 
feed, 528 

Rj^e, climate for, 136 
ergot of, 334 
export market for, 144 
histoiy-, 333 
importance, 333 
improvement by breeding, 156 
origin, 333 
soil for, 141 
uses, 333 

varietal recommendations, 331 
Rye growing, 330 

as an emergency crop, 482 
fertilizing, 332 
har\'esting, 333 
planting, 332 
seed treatment, 332 
selection of variety, 331 

Salter, R. M., recommendation as 
to use of lime, 120 


Sandy loams, croj^ rotations for, 
140, 189 

crops adapted to, 140 
defined, 68 

San<Jy soils, crops adapted to, 140 
defined, 67 

^Secd, .vee oL'io Seed corn, Seed 
crops. Seed production 
germination of. 51 
growing on farm, 162 

Seed beds, .see aL'so under various 
crops 

for .small grains, 198 
plowing. 194 
preparing. 196. 197 
Seed-home diseases, control of. 237 
Seed certification, 167 
Seed corn, see also Com 
dr> ing. 288 
grading. 289. 290 
production, 282, 283, 287 
selection. 282 
sorting. 288 
storing. 2S8 

testing for germination. 290 
Seed crop.s, scf' also Seed com. 
Seed production 

cleaning seed for marketing, 177 

cultivation, 173 

curing, 177 

harvesting, 174, 175 

shipping. 179 

storing. 178 

threshing. 175 

Seed fields, isolation to prevent 
cross-pollination, 172 
Seed grain, equipment for treating 
for disease control, 244 
treatment for disease control. 
240 

Seed growers’ associations, 165, 167 
Seed marketing, cooperative, 165, 
168 
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Seed marketing, private compa- 
nies, 169 

Seed potatoes, treatment for dis- 
ease control, 248 

Seed production, see also Seed 
com. Seed crops 
foundation stock for. 164 
pelleted, 515 
planting practice, 170 
procedure, 169 
rogueing, 174 
soil for, 169 

Seed treatment to control plant 
diseases and insects. 172, 240 
Self-pollinated plants, breeding 
methods with, 151. 165 
Silage, see also Ensilage 
defined, 40 

Silt loams, crop rotations for, 190 
crops adapted to, 141 
(lefined, 6S 

Smith, J. 4V., temperature table 
for planting dates. 133 
Smuts, control of, 240, 241, 242, 
315. 3-20 
Soil, life in, 69 
Soil conserv ation, 75 
Soil Conservation Districts laws, 
states enacting. 9S 
Soil Conservation Progriim, 42; 
see also Agricultural Con- 
ser\'a t i on Progra m 
Soil Conservation Service, 21 
Soil-conserving crops, classified, 
41, 42 

defined. 41, 42 
for erosion control. 77 
Soil-<iepleting crops, classified, 42 
defined, 42 

Soil depletion, measures for pre- 
venting. 95 
Soil erosion, 76 
Soil inoculation. 400. 410 
Soil-management survey. 32 


Soil moisture, 70 
Soil testing, 117 

Soil treatment for different soil 
t.vpes. 143 
Soiling, defined. 40 
Soils, adapted for seed crops, 170 
adapted for various crops. 139; 

see also under various crops 
chemical nature of, 69 
classification, 68 
nature of, 66. 69 

Solanaceae, plants belonging to, 48 
Sorghum growing, 352 
as emergency crop, 484 
haivesting. 354, 355 
planting. 354. 355 
seed treatment. 354 
selection of variety, 353. 355 
Sorghums, grain, climate for, 138 
diseases of. 240 
growing, 352 
varieties. 353, 355 
sweet growing. 354 
haivesting. 355 

South Pacific region, crops adapted 
to, 133 

description, 133 

Southeastern States, pasture mix- 
tures for, 462 
Soybean growing. 359 

as an emergency crop, 481 
cultivating, 362 
haivesting. 362 
liming, 365 
planting, 361 
preparing seed bed, 361 
selection of variety. 360 
Sovbeans. climate for, 128, 137 
soil for. 128, 137 
uses, 364 

Spelt, defined, 327 
Spragg, F. A., development of al- 
falfa variety, 396 
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Spragg, F. A., development of 
bean variety, 506 
development of rye variety, 331 
Spring wheat, disea^ control, 240 
planting, 321 

Spring wheat area, crops adapted 
to, 129 

description, 129 
Sprouting, see Germination 
State experiment stations, plant- 
breeding work, 149, 238, 311 
Stewart, P. H., institution of pas- 
ture contest, 476 
Stimulants, defined, 39 
Stinking smut, control of, 235, 320 
Stomata, defined, 54 
Storing crops, 178, 221 ; see also 
under various crops 
cost of, 217 
Stover, defined, 39 
Straw, defined, 41 
Stringfield, G. H., statement as to 
corn-breeding methods, 282 
Strip-cropping, in seed-bed prepa- 
ration, 204 

to control erosion, 81 
Stripie disease of barley, control of, 
240 

Sucrose produced by plants, 55 
Sudan grass, growing as emeigencv' 
crop, 479 

Sugar, beet, manufacture of, 527 
Sugar-beet growing, 515 
blocking, 519 
cultivating, 520 
drainage, 523 
fertilizing, 519 
harvesting, 521 
liming, 524 
planting, 518 
plowing, 517 
preparing seed bed, 517 
tfiinning, 519 


Sugar beets, climate for, 138 
feeding to stock, 524 
manufacture of beet sugar, 527 
rotations for, 522 
seed production in America, 515 
Sugar plants, defined, 39 
Sugars produced by plants, 55 
Suggestions to teachers and stu- 
dents, 25; see also follow- 
ing each chapter 
Sunflowers, climate for, 137 
for ensilage, 306 

Sunlight in relation to crop pro- 
duction, 134 
Swamp soils, defined, 69 

Sweet clover, use as feed for stock, 
412 

use in rotations or as green- 
manuring crop, 412 
varieties, 409 
Sweet-clover growing, 408 
curing, 411 
cutting for hay, 411 
harvesting seed crop, 112 
inoculating, 410 
liming and fertilizing, 410 
planting, 410 
preparing seed bed, 410 

selection of seed of right variety 
409 

Sweet-com growing, 308 
Sweet i>otatoes, where grown, 138 
Sweet sorghums, see Sorghums, 
sweet 

Syrup, manufacture from sor- 
ghums, 356 

Temperature in relation to crop 
production, 133 

Terracing, in seed-bed preparation, 
205 

to control erosion, 83 
Thistle, Canada, manner of growth, 
265 



Tillable soil in America, 1 
Timothy, improvement by breed- 
ing, 156 

Tomatoes, growing, 538 
Transpiration, defined, 54 
Truck crops, field growing of, 530 
Turnips, cow-hom, production for 
stock feed, 528 
2,4-D, 270 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
plant-breeding work, 149, 
238, 311 

recommendations for treating 
seed grain to control dis- 
eases, 240 

statement as to improving qual- 
ity of grass for pasture, 455 

^"egetative reproduction, defined, 
61 

V*elvet beans, growing, 422 
V^'etch, winter, growing as an emer- 
gency crop, 482 

V'inall, H. N., classification of 
grasses for permanent pas- 
tures, 439 

experiments in improving pas- 
ture grasses, 446, 447 
^"itamins produced by plants, 61 

SV’ar Production Board, 8 
statement as to soil damage by 
erosion, 5, 77, 81 

5\"ar, World, effect on agricultural 
conditions, 5, 6 

Washington, George, experiments 
with alfalfa, 407 
plant-breeding trials, 149 
Weeds, control of, 261 
burning, 270 

crop rotation to control, 269 
cultivation to destroy, 267 
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Weeds, cutting and pulling, 289 
damage caused by, 261 
flame control, 270 
noxious, 270 
prevention of, 265 
smothering growth of, 269 
spraj'ing to destroy, 279 
t\-pes and manner of growi;h, 262 
Westover, H. b., introduction of 
alfalfa variety, 395 
Wheat, see also Spring wheat. 
Winter wheat 
classes of, 327 
climate for, 141 
export market for, 150 
history, 327 
importance, 327 
loose smut in, treatment, 320 
origin, 327 
rotations for, 324 
soil for, 145 
varieties, 319 
Wheat growing, 318 
fertilizing, 321 
haivesting, 323 
planting, 321 
preparing seed bed, 319 
seed treatment, 320 
selection of variety, 319 
Wilkins, H. L., experiments in im- 
proving pasture grasses, 455 
Wilson, M. L-, statement as to 
consei^’ation, 233 

Windbreaks to control erosion, 86 
Winter wheat, disease control, 240 
planting, 321 

Winter wheat belt, crops adapted 
to, 127 

description, 127 

Woodlots, farm, to control erosion, 
86 

World War, effect on agricultural 
conditions, 5, 6 
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